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PUNISHING WAR CRIMINALS 


Holland Refuses Extradition of ex-Kaiser—Allies Agree to 
Trial of 890 Others at Leipsic 


[PERIOD ENDED FEB. 18, 1920] 


associated powers to punish those 
responsible for Germany’s in- 
humane and illegal methods of 
waging war had been fully formulated 
as early as April 6, 1919, in the report 
of the Crimes and Penalties Commission 
of the Peace Conference. This commis- 
sion’s long and detailed report, submitted 
after months of painstaking investiga- 
tion, was the basis of the Allies’ extradi- 
tion demands. A summary of it follows 
this article. 
These demands for the punishment of 
German war criminals were embodied 


T= determination of the allied and 


among the many provisions of the Peace 
Treaty which were to be fulfilled after 


the final exchange of ratifications (Jan. 
10, 1920). The allied demand on Hol- 
land for the extradition of the ex-Kaiser, 
Holland’s note of refusal and the allied 
counter-reply are treated fully a little 
later in the present article. Great as 
was the commotion created by this de- 
mand, it was far surpassed when the 
Allies demanded that Germany should 
sanction the extradition of 890 war crim- 
inals, whose names, with an enumeration 
of the crimes charged against them, 
were delivered to Baron Kurt von Lers- 
ner, head of the German Peace Dele- 
gation in Paris, on Feb. 3. Von Lersner, 
on examining the list, which made up a 
large volume, became highly incensed, 
and returned it to Premier Millerand 
with a note, which read in part as fol- 
lows: 


I remind your Excellency of my con- 
sistently reported declaration that no 
German functionary would be disposed to 
be in any way instrumental in the re- 
alization of their extradition. I should 
be instrumental in it if I were to forward 
to the German Government the note of 
your Excellency. I therefore send it 
back forthwith. 


Baron von Lersner at once telegraphed 
his resignation to the German Govern- 


ment. It was accepted, and he left for 
Germany. The Council of Premiers met 
to discuss von Lersner’s refusal to trans- 
mit the list and to determine the pro- 
cedure to be followed in presenting it to 
the German Government. An unofficial 
copy of the list reached Berlin on Feb. 
4. The names in what the Germans at 
once began to call “ The Book of Hate,” 
it was learned, had been made up from 
data supplied by Great Britain, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Poland, Rumania and 
Jugoslavia. Japan asked no extraditions, 
nor did the United States. Great Brit- 
ain’s list contained only 97 names, 
France’s 334, Italy’s 29, Belgium’s 334, 
Poland’s 51, Rumania’s 41 and the Jugo- 
slavs’ 4. 

The names were divided into classes: 
Those responsible for the policies of the 
war, with those responsible for the en- 
forcement of these policies, are on one 
list, and those accused of cruelty to the 
prisoners of war and of submarine atro- 
cities are on another list. In the origi- 
nal form as handed to von Lersner, both 
lists, together with the summary and in- 
dictments, filled 100 pages of a book 
about a foot and a half long and a foot 
wide. 


HIGH OFFICIALS DEMANDED 


Von Hindenburg and Ludendorff were 
covered by an indictment from both 
France and Belgium, charging them with 
cruelty of administration in Belgium, 
and the deportations from both Belgium 
and North France. England asked for 
Admiral von Tirpitz because of the ruth- 
less submarine warfare waged at his be- 
hest, and also for Admiral von Capelle. 
She also demanded the extradition of 
von der Lancken for the shooting of 
Edith Cavell, a demand joined in by Bel- 
gium. 

France asked for the following: The 
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German Crown Prince, for cruelty; 
Prince Eitel Friedrich, for theft and dev- 
astation; Prince August of Hohenzol- 
lern; Generals von Moltke, von der Mar- 
witz (Commander of the Fourth German 
Army in the Argonne), von Kluck and 
Falkenhayn, and Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria. 


Rumania asked for 
Mackensen. 


Italy asked for 28 Germans, of whom 
five are Generals. The Italian Govern- 
ment divided its accusations into two 
lists, one covering atrocities of submarine 
warfare and the other the mistreatment 
of prisoners of war. Eleven naval Lieu- 
tenants held responsible for ruthless sub- 
marine sinkings were listed. 


The majority of the accused were army 
men, though the list also included navy 
men and civilians. Twelve Admirals, 
two High Seas Fleet commanders, 30 
U-boat Captains, a great number of 
Army Generals and many active or petty 
officers were included. The former 
German Chancellor, von Bethmann Holl- 
weg, was among those listed. 

The publication of this list, even in a 
garbled form, in Berlin, created an un- 
precedented sensation. All the officials 
of the Government declared unanimously 
that the surrender of the 800 men ac- 
cused was a “physical impossibility,” 
and intimated that no German Govern- 
ment could enforce it and’ remain in 
power. An official statement issued on 
Feb. 5 declared that compliance was im- 
possible. 

Meantime the Council of Ambassadors 
at a meeting held in Paris on Feb. 5 
decided to send the list officially to the 
Berlin Government by courier, with a 
covering note, in which would be incorpo- 
rated the a priori principle that the Ger- 
man Government must accept the list of 
accused Germans, and thus recognize con- 
cretely that they offended against the 
laws of war. That done, the Allies 
would consider the exigencies of the 
situation. The proposed note was 
drafted and cabled to London and Rome 
for the approval of the British and 
Italian Premiers. The list and note were 
finally transmitted on Feb. 7. The same 
night the official list of the accused was 
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issued by the French Foreign Office 
without comment. 


GERMANY RECEIVES LIST 


The allied list of war criminals and 
the covering letter were handed to Pre- 
mier Bauer at 9 o’clock in the evening 
of Feb. 7 by M. Marcilly, the French 
Chargé d’Affaires. A letter from the 
French Premier accompanied the note 
and list, explaining the method of trans- 
mission as due to the resignation of 
Baron von Lersner. Premier Bauer ex- 
pressed the German Government’s offi- 
cial disapproval of von Lersner’s action. 
The covering note stated that not all 
Germans guilty of infractions of the laws 
of warfare were included in the list, but 
that for practical reasons only those 
were cited to whom the greatest respon- 
sibility attached. Amnesty, however, 
was not extended to any other culprits 
subsequently convicted and apprehended. 
Possession of all German documentary 
evidence and access to the archives were 
demanded by the allied Governments to 
facilitate prosecution. In the supple- 
mentary note replying to the German 
communication of Jan. 25, which ex- 
plained Germany’s reasons for declining 
to carry out the extradition provision, 
Premier Millerand said he assumed that 
Germany would not attempt to evade a 
treaty obligation to which its signature 
had been affixed. 


The list and covering letters were dis- 
cussed by the German Cabinet on Feb. 
8, and on the following day the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the National 
Assembly met to consider the whole sit- 
uation, while the Pan-German press 
raged in frenzy. Chancellor Bauer on 
Feb. 9 issued the following statement: 


The Government will stand or fall with 
the contention that the extradition of 
those blacklisted for trial by an Entente 
court is a physical and moral impossi- 
bility. Nevertheless, the Government has 
no intention of disavowing the obligations 
accepted by the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, but still hopes that the Ententte 
will judiciously devise some plan making 
the punishment of the real culprits pos- 
sible in a manner that will not outrage 
all feelings of decency and tend only to 
create sympathy among the people for 
even those blacklisted persons who really 
deserve ruthless prosecution. 





To that end Germany’s diplomatic rep- 
resentative leaves for Paris tonight, hop- 
ing that some understanding may be 
reached, based upon our note of Jan. 25. 


It was reported meanwhile from Basle, 
Switzerland, that Admiral von Capelle, 
former Minister of the German Navy, 
had crossed the frontier on Feb. 7. 
Baron von der Lancken, Civil Governor 
of Brussels during the German occupa- 
tion, responsible for the death of Edith 
Cavell, had arrived f.om Munich. 
Former Crown Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria was staying at Davos. Anxiety 
was growing in Swiss official circles that 
many others of those accused might enter 
Switzerland to evade apprehension. No 
Swiss law prohibiting the entrance of 
political fugitives existed. 


CROWN PRINCE'S OFFER 


While the German Government was 
still engaged in consideration of the 
question of extradition, Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm, the ex-Crown Prince, added a 
dramatic feature to the international 
spectacle by transmitting to President 
Wilson direct, instead of through the 
ordinary Governmental channels, a cable 
note in which he offered himself as a 
substitute for the 890 German war crim- 
inals accused. Dated from Wieringen 
Island on Feb. 9, this note was received 
the same day by the American President. 
The text as given out in Washington 
was as follows: 

To the President of the United States of 
North America, Mr. Wilson, Washing- 
‘ton: 

Mr. President: The demand for the 
delivery of Germans of every walk of life 
has again confronted my country, sorely 
tried by four years of war and one year of 
severe internal struggles, with a crisis 
that is without a precedent in the history 
of the world as affecting the life of the 
people. Tha't a Government can be found 
in Germany which would carry out the 
demanded surrender is out of the ques- 
tion; the consequences to Europe of an 
enforcement of the demand by violence 
are incalculable, hatred and revenge would 
be made eternal. <As the former suc- 
cessor to the throne of my German Fath- 
erland, I am willing at this fateful hour 
to stand up for my compatriots. If the 
allied and associated powers want a vic- 


tim, let them take me instead of the 900 
Germans, who have committed no offense 
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other than that of serving their country 
during the war. WILHELM. 
Wieringen Island, Feb. 9, 1920. 


In an interview published in the Am- 
sterdam Telegraaf, Major von Miilheim, 
the Adjutant of the former Crown 
Prince, stated that the latter had acted 
on the impulse of the moment on hearing 
of the return of Baron von Lersner from 
Paris and of the serious situation which 
had arisen in Berlin in consequence of 
the allied demands. Dutch newspapers 
described the Prince’s action as a “ beau- 
tiful gesture.” 


ACCEPT GERMAN TRIAL 


The dilemma in which the German 
Government was placed by the Entente 
demand, facing, as it declared, a revolu- 
tion if it sought to execute the demand 
for extradition, was resolved by the En- 
tente Premiers themselves, in their re- 
ply to the German note of Jan. 25, which 
had made the counterproposal that the. 
accused Germans should be tried by Ger- 
many herself in the National Court at 
Leipsic. In this reply, made public in 
London on Feb. 16, it was stated that the 
Allies had carefully considered the Ger- 
man note of Jan. 25. The note con- 
tinued: 


The Powers observe, in the first place, 
that Germany declares herself unable to 
carry out the obligations imposed on her 
by Articles 228 to 230, which she signed. 
They reserve to themselves the power to 
employ in such measure and form as they 
may judge suitable the rights accorded to 
them in this event by the treaty. 

The Allies’ note, however, the German 
Government’s declaration that they are 
prepared to open before the court at Leip- 
sic penal proceedings without delay—sur- 
rounded by the most complete guarantees 
and not affected by the applications of 
all judgments, procedure or previous de- 
cisions of German civil or military tri- 
bunals—before the Supreme Court at Leip- 
sic against all Germans whose exitradi- 
tion the allied and associated Powers 
have the intention to demand. 

The prosecution which the German Gov- 
ernment itself proposes immediately to 
institute in this manner is compatible 
with Article 228 of the Peace Treaty, and 
is expressly provided for at the end of its 
first paragraph 

Faithful to the letter and spirit of the 
treaty, the Allies will abstain from in'ter- 
vention in any way in the procedure of 
the prosecution and the verdict in order 
to leave to the German Government com- 
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plete and entire responsibility. They re- 
serve to themselves the right to decide by 
the results as to the good faith of Ger- 
many, the recognition by her of the 
crimes she has committed, and her sincere 
desire to associate herself with their pun- 
ishment. 

They will see whether the German Gov- 
ernment, who have declared themselves 
unable to arrest the accused named or to 
deliver them for trial to the Allies, are 
actually determined to judge them them- 
selves. 

At the same time the Allies, in the pur- 
suance of truth and justice, have decided 
to intrust to a mixed interallied commis- 
sion the task of collecting, publishing and 
communicating to Germany details of the 
charges brought against each of those 
whose guilt shall have been established by 
(their investigations. 


Finally, the Allies would formally em- 


_ phasize that procedure before a jurisdic- 


tion such as is proposed can in no way 
annul the provisions of Articles 228 to 
230 of the treaty. 


The Powers reserve to themselves the 
night to decide whether the proposed pro- 
cedure by Germany which, according to 
her, would assure to the accused all guar- 
antees of justice, does not in effect bring 
about their escape from the just punish- 
ment of their crimes. In this event the 
Allies would exercise their right to its 
full extent by submititting the cases to 
their own tribunal. 


Germany’s reply was still being con- 


sidered by the Berlin Government when 
this issue of CURRENT History went to 
press. 


Holland’s Refusal to Surrender the ex-Kaiser 


The demand of the Allies that Nolland 
should surrender the person of the ex- 
Kaiser to be tried for high crimes under 
Article 227 of the Versailles Treaty ar- 
rived at The Hague on Jan. 17, 1920. 
The text of the note, made public in Paris 


on the 19th, was as follows: 


Paris,, Jan. 15. 

In notifying, by these presents, the 
Netherlands Government and Queen of 
the text of Article 227 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, a certified copy of which is 
annexed, which came into force on Jan. 
10, the powers have the honor to make 
known, at the same time, that they have 
decided to put into execution without de- 
lay this article. [Article 227 publicly ar- 
raigns William II. of Germany for a su- 
preme offense against international mo- 
rality and the sanctity of treaties, and 
declares that the allied and associated 
powers will address a request to the 
Netherlands Government for his surren- 
der, in order that he may Je placed on 
trial.] 

Consequently, the powers address to the 
Government of the Netherlands an offi- 
cial demand to deliver into their hands 
William of Hohenzollern, former Emperor 
of Germany, in order that he may be 
judged. 

Individuals residing in Germany, 
against whom the allied and associated 
powers have brought charges, are to be 
delivered to them under Article 228 of the 
Peace Treaty, and the former Emperor, 
if he had remained in Germany, would 
have been delivered under the same con- 
ditions by the German Government. 

The Netherlands Government is con- 
versant with the incontrovertible reasons 
which imperiously exact that premedi- 


tated violations of international treaties, 
as well as systematic disregard of the 
most sacred rules and rights of nations, 
should receive as regards every one, in- 
cluding the highest-placed personalities, 
special punishment provided by the Peace 
Congress. The powers briefly recall, 
among so many crimes, the cynical viola- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium and 
Luxemburg, the barbarous and pitiless 
system of hostages, depontation en masse, 
the carrying off of young girls from the 
City of Lille, who were torn from their 
families and delivered defenseless to the 
worst promiscuity, the systematic devas- 
tation of entire regions without military 
utility, the submarine war without re- 
striction, including inhuman abandonment 
of victims on the high seas, and innumer- 
able acts against noncombatants com- 
mitted by German authority in violation 
of the laws of war. 


Responsibility, at least moral, for all 
(these acts reaches up to the supreme 
fhead who ordered them, or made abusive 
use of his full powers to infringe, or to 
allow infringement, upon the most sacred 
regulations of human conscience. 


The powers cannot conceive that the 
Government of the Netherlands can re- 
gard with less reprobation than them- 
selves the immense responsibility of the 
former Emperor. 


Holland would not fulfill her interna- 
tional duty if she refused to associate 
herself with other nations as far as her 
means allow in under'taking, or at least 
not hindering, chastisement of the crimes 
committed. 


In addressing this demand to the Dutch 
Government, the powers believe it their 
duty to emphasize its special character. 
It is their duty to: insure the execution of 
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Article 227 without allowing themselves 
to be stopped by arguments, because it is 
not a question of a public accusation with 
juridical character as regards its basis, 
but an act of high international policy 
imposed by the universal conscience, in 
which legal forms have been provided 
solely to assure to the accused such guar- 
anttees as were never before recognized in 
public law. The powers are convinced 
that Holland, which has always shown re- 
spect for the right, and love of justice, 
having been one of the first to claim a 
place in the League of Nations, will not 
ibe willing to cover by her moral authority 
‘tthe violation of principles essential to the 
solidarity of nations, all of which are 
equally interested in preventing the re- 
turn of a similar catastrophe. 


It is to. the highest interest of the 
Dutch people not to appear to protect the 
principal author of this catastrophe by 
allowing him shelter on her territory, and 
also to facilitate his trial, which is 
claimed by the voices of millions of vic- 
tims. CLEME1.CEAU. 


she refused to associate herself with 
them, within the limit of her ability, to 
pursue, or at least not to impede, the 
punishment of crimes committed. 

They emphasize the special character 
of their demands, which contemplate, not 
@ juridical accusation, but an act of high 
international policy, and they make an 
appeal to Holland’s respect of law and 
love of justice not to cover with her 
moral authority violation by Germany of 
the essential principles of the solidarity 
of nations. 

The Queen has the honor to observe, 
first, that obligations which for Germany 
could have resulted from Article 228 of 
the treaty of peace cannot serve to de- 
termine the duty of Holland, which is not 
a party to the treaty. 

The Government of the Queen, moved 
by imprescriptible reasons, cannot view 
the question raised by the demand of the 
Powers, except from the point of view of 
its own duty. It was absolutely uncon- 
nected with the origin of the war and has 
maintained, and not without difficulty, 
its neutrality to the end. It finds itself 


This demand stirred the Dutch people 
deeply, the prevailing opinion being that 
it should be refused on the ground of 
the international law of asylum for po- 
litical refugees, established before the 
war, and entirely apart from any sym- 
pathy for the former German Emperor. 
This was the attitude adopted by the 
Government in its reply to the Allies. 


HOLLAND'S ANSWER 


then face to face with facts of the war 
in a position different from that of the . 
Powers. . 

It rejects with energy all suspicion of 
wishing to cover with its sovereign right 
and its moral authority violations of the 
essential principles of the solidarity of 
nations, but it cannot recognize an inter- 
national duty to associate itself with this 
act of high international policy of the 
Powers. 

If in the future there should be insti- 
tuted by the society of nations an inter- 
national jurisdiction, competent to judge 
in case of war deeds, qualified as crimes 
and submitted to its jurisdiction by stat- 


The reply of the Dutch Government 
was dispatched from The Hague on Jan. 
22. It firmly rejected the Allies’ de- ate 


mand. The text follows: 


By verbal vote, dated Jan. 15, 1920, 
given to the envoy of the Queen at Paris, 
the Powers, referring to Article 227 of 
the Treaty of Versailles, demand that the 
Government of Holland give into their 
hands William of Hohenzollern, former 
Emperor of Germany, so that he may be 
tried. 

Supporting this demand, they observe 
that if the former Emperor had remained 
in Germany the German Government 
would, under the terms of Article 228 of 
the Treaty of Peace, have been obliged to 
deliver him. 

In citing as premeditated violations of 
international treaties, as well as a sys- 
tematic disregard of the most sacred 
rules of the rights of man, a number of 
acts committed during the war by Ger- 
man authority, the Powers place the re- 
sponsibility, at least morally, upon the 
former Emperor. 

They express the opinion that Holland 
would not fulfill her international duty if 


antedating the acts committed, it 
would be fit for Holland to associate her- 
self with the new régime. 

The Government of the Queen cannot 
admit in the present case any other duty 
than that imposed upon it by the laws of 
the kingdom and national tradition. 


Now, neither the constituent laws of 
the kingdom, which are based upon the 
principles of law universally recognized, 
nor the age-long tradition which has made 
this country always a ground of refuge 
for the vanquished in international con- 
flicts, permit the Government of Holland 
to defer to the desire of the Powers by 
withdrawing from the former Emperor 
the benefit of its laws and this tradition. 

Justice and national honor, which it is 
our sacred duty to respect, oppose this. 
The Netherlands people, moved by the 
sentiments to which in history the world 
has done justice, could not betray the 
faith of those who have confided them- 
selves to their free institutions. 

The Government of the Queen is pleased 
to believe that the powers will recognize 
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the good grounas of these considerations, 
which rise above any consideration of 
personalities and which seem to it so 
peremptory that they could not reason- 
ably give rise to wrong interpretations. 


CONFLICTING OPINIONS 


In Holland the attitude of the Govern- 
ment was everywhere commented - upon 
with approval. While a further ex- 
change of notes was anticipated, it was 
held that in refusing to deliver the ex- 
Kaiser Holland had maintained the dig- 
nity of her sovereign rights, and from 
this position she could not recede how- 
ever unfortunately it might affect her 
relations with the Allies. On the other 
hand a certain degree of annoyance was 
expressed that the ex-Kaiser should have 
entangled Holland in the dispute, and 
some journals intimated that he ought to 
veturn to Germany and face his accusers 
on the soil whence he had set out to van- 
quish them. 

In Germany the press almost unani- 
mously praised Holland’s decision. Public 
opinion in both Italy and Switzerland up- 
held Holland’s course, though, as illus- 
trating general opinion of the Kaiser 
personally, a Swiss paper said: “The 
Grand Royal European Poseur who at- 
tempted to dominate the world now be- 
comes a simple military deserter. Let 
him alone with his ignominy.” In Eng- 
land opinion took sides along party lines. 
One side held that Lloyd George was 
determined that no legal quibble should 
stand in the way of justice. Another 
held that advantage should be taken of 
any opportunity to draw the curtain 
upon a “solemn farce.” 


ALLIES PRESS HOLLAND 


The Council of Premiers on Feb. 14 
forwarded its reply to Holland’s note of 
refusal to surrender the ex-Kaiser. The 
note was signed by Premier Lloyd 
George for the Council. Couched in dip- 
lomatic but impressive terms, this com- 
munication pointed out to Holland the 
enormity of the ex-Kaiser’s crimes, of 
which the Dutch note had made no men- 
tion, and the menace to the peace of 


Europe of his presence so near the bor-° 


ders of Germany. The text of the Coun- 
cil’s note is given herewith: 
The immense sacrifices made in the gen- 


eral intterest by the powers during the war 
entitle them to ask the Netherlands to re- 
consider its refusal, based on the weighty, 
but entirely personal, considerations of a 
State which held aloof from the war and 
cannot perhaps appreciate quite accurately 
all the duties and dangers of the present 
fhour. 

The obligations of the powers toward 
other nations, the gravity of the question 
concerned, aS well as the very grave 
political eifects to which relinquishment of 
the claims of justice against the ex-Em- 
peror would give rise, all constrain them 
to uphold and renew their demand. 

The powers do not ask the Queen’s Gov- 
ernment to depart from its traditional 
policy, but to consider that the nature of 
their request—which does not in their 
opinion, depend solely, or even mainly, on 
Dutch municipal law—has not been ade- 
quately appreciated. 

No question of prestige is at stake, and 
the Powers pay as much heed to the con- 
scientious sentimenitts of a State with 
limited interest as to the mature decision 
of great powers, but cannot wait for the 
creation of a world tribunal competent to 
examine international crimes before bring- 
ing to trial the responsible author of the 
catastrophe of the great war. 

It is precisely this contemplated trial 
which would prepare the way for such a 
tribunal and demonstrate the unanimity 
of feeling animating the conscience of the 
nations of the world. The Powers wish to 
point out tha't the League of Nations has 
not yet reached a state of development 
sufficient to allow any application to it, 
or to a tribunal of any kind created by it, 
meeting with that prompt satisfaction 
which is surely essential. 

[Section is missing.] 

It does not appear to consider that it 
shares with other civilized nations the 
duty of securing the punishment of 
crimes against justice and the principles 
of humanity—crimes for which William of 
Hohenzollern undeniably bears a heavy 
responsibility. 

The note of Jan. 15 was sent in the 
name of the Allies, twenty-five in num- 
ber, who were signatories to the treaty 
of peace and the collective mandataries 
of a majority of the civilized nations of 
the world. It is impossible to disregard 
the collective force of this request, which 
is the expression not only of the feeling 
of indignation of the victims, but of the 
demand for justice made by the con- 
science of humanity as a whole. 

The Netherlands Government surely has 
not forgotten that the policy and personal 
actions of the man required for judgmenit 
by the powers have cost the lives of ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 men, murdered in 
ttheir prime, and have been responsible 
for the mutilation or shattered health of 
three times as many, the laying waste 
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and the destruction of millions of square 
miles of territory in countries formerly 
industrious, peaceable and happy, and tthe 
piling up of war debts running into bil- 
lions, the victims being men who had de- 
fended their freedom, and incidentally that 
of Holland. 

The economic and social existence of all 
these nations has been thrown into con- 
fusion, and they are now jeopardized by 
famine and want—the terrible results of 
that war of which William II. was the 
author. 

The Allies cannot conceal their surprise 
at finding in the Dutch reply no single 
word of disapproval of the crimes com- 
mitted by the Emperor, crimes which out- 
rage the most elementary sentimenits of 
humanity and civilization, and of which, 
in particular, so many Dutch nationals 
themselves have been the innocent victims 
on the high seas. To help bring to justice 
tthe author of such crimes plainly accords 
with the aims of the League of Nations. 

How can any one fail to be impressed 
by the reactionary manifestations which 
hhave followed the refusal of Holland, and 
the dangerous encouragement to all those 
who are opposing the just chastisement of 
the culprits and their exemplary con- 
demnation, whatever their social position. 

Holland, whose history tells of long 
struggles for liberty, who has suffered 
so grievously through disregard for jus- 
tice, could not place herself by such a 
narrow conception of her duties outside 
of the comity of nations. A duty, which 
none can avoid for national reasons, how- 
ever weighty they may be, is to unite in 
order to mete out exemplary punishment 
to responsible authors of the disasters 
and abominations of the war and endeav- 
or to revive conceptions of solidarity and 
humanity in the German Nation, which is 
still unconvinced of the falsity of the ten- 
ets of its Government, who professed that 
might was right and success condoned 
crime, 

It was from this point of view, and not 
exclusively from a national standpoint, 
that the Powers requested the Govern- 
ment of the Queen to hand over William 
of Hohenzollern, and from this point of 
view they now renew that request. The 
Powers desire to remind the Government 
of the Netherlands that if it should per- 
sist in its attitude of detachment toward 
the presence of the imperial family on its 
iterritory so close to Germany it would 
assume direct responsibility both for shel- 
‘tering from the claims of justice and for 
that propaganda which is so dangerous to 
Europe and the whole world. 

It is indisputable that the permanent 
presence of the ex-Emperor, under inef- 
fectual supervision, a few kilometers dis- 
tance from the German frontier, where 
he continues the cenitre of active and in- 
creasing intrigues, constitutes for ithe 


Powers who have made superhuman sacri- 
fices to destroy this mortal danger a 
menace which they cannot be called upon 
to accept. The righits they possess in vir- 
tue of the most express principles of the 
law of nations entitle them and make it 
their duty to take such measures as are 
required for their own security. 

The Powers cannot conceal the painful 
impression made upon them by ‘the re- 
fusal of the Dutch Government to hand 
over the ex-Emperor to them without any 
consideration of the possibility of recon- 
ciling the scruples of Holland with some 
effectual precautionary measures to be 
taken either on the spot or by holding 
the ex-Emperor at a distance from the 
scene of his crimes, making it impossible 
for him to exert his disastrous influence 
in Germany in the future. 

Although a proposal of this nature would 
not correspond fully to the request of the 
Powers, it would at least have afforded 
proof of those feelings which Holland 
cannot but possess. 


The Powers urge upon the Dutch Gov- 
ernment in the most solemn and pressing 
manner the importance attaching to fresh 
consideration of the question. put before 
her. They desire that it may be clearly 
understood how grave the situation might 
become if the Netherlands Government 
were not in a posiltion to’ give those as- 
surances which the safety of Europe so 
imperatively demands. 

This was understood as an intimation 
that the Allies would consider favorably 
an offer from Holland to intern the ex- 
Kaiser and be responsible for his acts. 
Holland’s reply was still awaited when 


these pages went to press. 


PRUSSIAN BILL OF SETTLEMENT 
WITH THE EX-KAISER 


What was termed one of the most 
amazing documents of the time was re- 
vealed on Feb. 4 by the printing of a bill 
‘regarding the settlement of claims be- 
tween William Hohenzollern and the Gov- 


ernment of Prussia. The bill was 
drawn up in due form for presentation 
in the Prussian National Assembly. It 
was promptly denounced es “a master- 
piece of old Prussian efficiency ” on be- 
half of “the man who ruined Germany.” 


Under the terms of the bill the ex- 
Kaiser would receive 100,000,000 marks 
(normally $25,000,000) from the nation, 
free from the proposed capital tax. His 
civil list of about $415,000 a month would 
also be paid for seventeen months from 
the day he ran away to Holland. In 
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addition there would be handed over to 
him 175,000,000 marks’ worth of indus- 
trial shares, mortgages and other invest- 
ments. While the ex-Kaiser consented 
to relinquish all castles and lands be- 
longing to the State, he would retain 
eight castles, eighty-three villas, and 
many houses in Berlin, Potsdam, Kiel and 
elsewhere, together with forests here and 
there and various other kinds of property 
sprinkled over Germany. In view, how- 
ever, of a possible return of the Hohen- 
zollern family to Germany the State gen- 
erously provided three more residences 
rent-free on life tenures—the castle and 
park of Homburg, the Cecillenhof Palace, 
and the Marmorpalais. The clause in 
the agreement which made this grant 
read: 

It is in keeping with the wish of mem- 
bers of the royal house [not ex-royal, be 
it noted] thalt the castles which they pre- 
fer in the event of a return to Germany 
be placed at their disposal for their life- 


time. As the fulfillment of this desire is 
not against any State interests, three 
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castles [mentioning those above referred 

to] are placed at their service. 

By the provisions of this bill the ex- 
Kaiser would retain the Prussian royal 
jewels, and the State would possess the 
comparatively valueless royal insignia. 
Wilhelm also agreed to hand over the 
royal opera houses jn Berlin, Hanover, 
Cassel and Wiesbaden, with their debts, 
while all his faithful retainers would be 
taken care of by the Prussian Govern- 
ment. Finally, he kept one mausoleum 
at Potsdam for himself and family. 

The ex-Kaiser had expected the re- 
fusal of his extradition by Holland. He 
continued to occupy his time chiefly in 
inspecting progress of alterations in the 
mansion and grounds of what he seemed 
to regard as a permanent residential 
estate at Doorn. Somewhat mysterious 
activity in which he had been recently 
engaged was disclosed as a plan to 
erect a small hospital at Amerongen as 
a memorial of his residence there. 


Basis of the Extradition Demand 


Report of the Crimes and Penalties Commission Which Laid 
Down the Principles of Indictment 


HE report of the Commission on 

the Responsibility of the Authors 

of the War and on the Enforce- 

ment of Penalties was presented 

to the plenary session of the Peace Con- 

ference at Paris on April 28, 1919. The 

main commission was to inquire into and 
report upon the following points: 


(1) The responsibility of the authors of the 
war, 

(2) The facts as to breaches of laws and 
customs of war committed by the forces of 
the German Empire and its allies on land, 
on sea and in the air. 

(3) The degree of responsibility for those 
offenses attaching to particular members of 
the enemy forces, including members of the 
general staffs and other individuals, however 
highly placed. 

(4) The constitution and procedure of a 
tribunal appropriate for the trial of those 
offenses. 

(5) Any other matters cognate or ancillary 
to the above which may arise in the course 
of the inquiry and which the commission 


finds it useful and relevant to take intu 
consideration. 


The nations represented on this main 
commission were the United States (Mr. 
Lansing* and Major Brown Scott), Great 
Britain (Sir Gordon Hewart or Sir 
Ernest Pollock and Mr. Massey, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand), France, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium, Greece, Poland, Ru- 
mania and Serbia. 

The report of the commission gave in 
succinct form a summary of the proof of 
the allied contention that the war was 
the result of a deliberate plot on the part 
of the Central Empires. In no case were 
statements made which were not sup- 
ported by evidence of an official nature, 
drawn either from the official “ rain- 


*Secretary of State Lansing did not con- 
cur in the decision to demand extradition of 
the accused, on the ground that it had no 
sanction in international law.—Editor CurR- 
RENT HISTORY. 
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bow” papers of the allies or of the 
enemy States themselves. The report 
showed signs of conflicting tendencies be- 
tween the American and Japanese dele- 


gates on one side, and the rest of the. 


members of the commission on the other. 
In fact the Americans signed the report 
only subject to very important reserva- 
tions, in which they pronounced against 
the trial of the ex-Kaiser before an inter- 
national tribunal on moral charges, hold- 
ing that moral offenses could be visited 
only with moral penalties, and disagreed 
with the rest of their colleagues in in- 
cluding in the scope of their inquiry 
breaches against the “laws of human- 
ity.” 
SUMMARY OF REPORT 


The first chapter of the report dealt 
with the responsibility of the authors of 
the war. The commission, having exam- 


ined a number of official documents re- 
lating to the origin of the world war and 
to the violations of neutrality and of 
frontier which accompanied its inception, 
“has determined that the responsibility 
for it lies wholly upon the powers which 


declared war in pursuance of a policy 
of aggression, the concealment of which 
gives to the origin of this war the charac- 
ter of a dark conspiracy against the 
peace of Europe. This responsibility 
rests, first, upon Germany and Austria; 
secondly, on Turkey and Bulgaria. The 
responsibility is made all the graver by 
reason of the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium and Luxemburg, which Prus- 
sia had herself guaranteed. It is in- 
creased with regard to both Frarice and 
Serbia by the violation of their frontiers 
before the declaration of war.” 


The commission, having examined 
the question of moral responsibility for 
the outbreak of the war and for the vio- 
lations of neutrality which accompanied 
it, then discussed in its report the viola- 
tions of the laws and customs of war by 
land, sea and air. The commission ex- 
amined great masses of documentary evi- 
dence of unimpeachable character and it 
declared: 


In spite of the explicit regulations of es- 
tablished customs and the clear dictates 
of humanity Germany and her allies have 
piled outrage upon outrage. * * * It is 
impossible to imagine a list of cases so 
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diverse and so painful. Violations of the 
rights of combatants, of the rights of ci- 
vilians, and of the rights of both are mul- 
tiplied in this list of the most cruel prac- 
tices which primitive barbarism, aided 
by all the resources of modern science, 
could devise for the execution of a sys- 
tem of terrorism carefully planned and 
carried out to the end. Not even prison- 
ers or Wounded, or women or children 
have been respected by belligerents who 
deliberately sought to strike terror into 
every heart for the purpose of repressing 
all resistance. 


THIRTY-TWO CATEGORIES OF CRIME 


The commission drew up-a list of thir- 
ty-two different categories of crime per- 
petrated by enemy belligerents and it 
commented thus upon that list: 


It constitutes the most striking list of 
crimes that has ever been drawn up, to 
the eternal shame of those who committed 
them. The facts are established. They 
are numerous and so vouched for that 
they admit of no doubt and they cry for 
justice. 


The list is as follows: 


(1) Murders and massacres; systematic 
terrorism. 

(2) Putting hostages to death. 

(3) Torture of civilians. 

(4) Deliberate starvaltion of civilians. 

(5) Rape. 

(6) Abduction of girls and women for 
the purpose of enforced prostitution. 

(7) Deportations of civilians. 

(8) Internment of civilians under inhu- 
man conditions. 

(9) Forced labor of civilians in connec- 
tion with the military operations of the 
enemy. 

(10) Usurpation of sovereignty during 
military occupation. 

(11) Compulsory enlistment of soldiers 
among the inhabitants of occupied terri- 
tory. 

(12) Attempts to denationalize the in- 
habitants of occupied territory. 

(13) Pillage. 

(14) Confiscation of property. 

(15) Exaction of illegitimate or of exor- 
bitant contributions and requisitions. 

(16) Debasement of the currency and is- 
sue of spurious currency. 

(17) Imposition of collective penalties. . 

(18) Wanton devastation and destruction 
of property. 

(19) Deliberate bombardment of unde- 
fended places. 

(20) Wanton destruction of religious, 
charitable, educational and historic build- 
ings and monuments. 

(21) Destruction of merchant ships and 
passenger vessels without warning and 
without provision for the safety of pas- 
gengers or crew. 
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(22) Destruction of fishing boats and of 
relief ships. 

(23) Deliberate bombardment of hos- 
pitals. 

(24) Aittack on and destruction of hos- 
pital ships. 

(25) Breach of other rules relating to the 
Red Cross. 

(26) Use of deleterious and asphyxiating 
gases. 

(27) Use of explosive or expanding bul- 
lets and other Inhuman appliances. 

(28) Directions to give no quarter. 

(29) Ill-treatment of wounded and pris- 
oners of war. 

(30) Employment of prisoners of war on 
unauthorized works. 

(31) Misuse of flags of truce. 

(32) Poisoning of wells. 


The conclusions of the commission on 
the criminal acts of the enemy were: 


(1) The war was carried on by the Cen- 
tral Empires, together with their allies, 
Turkey and Bulgaria, by barbarous or 
illegitimate methods in violation of the 
established laws and customs of war and 
the elementary laws of humanity. 

(2) A commission should be created for 
the purpose of collecting and classifying 
systematically all the information al- 
ready had or to be obtained, in order 
to prepare as complete a list of facts as 
possible concerning the violations of the 
laws and customs of war committed by 
the forces of the German Empire and its 
allies on land, on sea, and in the air in 
the course of the present war. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The third point submitted to the com- 
mission was to define the degree of re- 
sponsibility for offenses attaching to 
particular members of the enemy forces. 
The conclusion of the commission, which 
was not reached without a great deal of 
discussion was that— 

All persons belonging to enemy coun- 
tries, without distinction of rank, includ- 
ing chiefs of States, who have been 
guilty of offenses against the laws and 
customs of war or the laws of humanity, 
are liable to criminal prosecution. 

The weightiest points of international 
law were balanced against the arguments 
of common sense and justice in the 
course of the discussion which led to the 
adoption of the above conclusion. It was 
urged by some members of the commis- 
sion that the heads of States ought to 
enjoy immunity by reason of their posi- 
tion. The commission, however, “ desires 
to state expressly that in the hierarchy of 
persons in authority there is no reason 


why rank, however exalted, should in 
any circumstances protect the holder of 
it from responsibility when that respon- 
sibility has been established before a 
properly constituted tribunal. This ex- 
tends even to the case of heads of 
States.” The commission rejected the 
plea of immunity raised on the ground 
that this privilege is one of practical ex- 
pedience in municipal law and is not 
fundamental. 

“ However,” continued the _ report, 
“even if, in some countries, a sovereign 
is exempt from being prosecuted in a 
national court of his own country, the 
position from an international point of 
view is quite different.” The extension 
of the privilege of immunity beyond the 
national limits would, the report points 
out, lay down the principle that the 
grossest outrages against international 
law and custom and against the laws of 
humanity could be committed without 
fear of punishment. The report added: 


Such a conclusion would shock the con- 
science of civilized mankind. In view of 
the grave charges which may be pre- 
ferred against—to take one case—the ex- 
Kaiser, the vindication of the principles 
of the laws and customs of war and the 
laws of humanity which have been vio- 
lated would be incomplete if he were not 
brought to trial and if other offenders 
less highly placed were punished. 

Moreover, the trial of the offenders 
might be seriously prejudiced if they at- 
tempted and were able to plead the su- 
perior orders of a sovereign against 
whom no steps had been taken or were 
being taken. There is little doubt that 
the ex-Kaiser and others in high author- 
ity were cognizant of, and could at least 
have mitigated, the barbarities committed 
during the course of the war. A word 
from them would have brought about a 
different method in the action of their 
subordinates on land, at sea, and in the 
air. We desire to say that civil and 
military authorities cannot be relieved 
from responsibility by the mere fact that 
a higher authority might have been con- 
victed of the same offense. It will be 
for the court to decide whether a plea of 
superior orders is sufficient to acquit the 
person charged from responsibility. 


THE TRIBUNAL 


The report, having thus established 
the case against the enemy, then pro- 
ceeded to deal with the constitution and 
procedure of a tribunal for their trial. It 
quoted effectively a declaration made by 
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the German delegate to The Hague Con- 
ference in 1907, when, speaking of the use 
of submarine mines, he said: 


Military operations are not governed 
solely by the stipulations of international 
law. There are other factors. Conscience, 
good sense, and the sense of duty imposed 
by the principles of humanity will be the 
surest guides for the conduct of sailors, 
and will constitute the most effective 
guarantee against abuses. The officers 
of the German Navy, I loudly proclaim 
it, will always fulfill in the _ strictest 
fashion the duties which emanate from 
the unwritten law of humanity and civili- 
zation. 


The report then declared that the pub- 
lic conscience insists upon a punishment 
which will make it clear that it is not 
permitted cynically to profess a disdain 
for the most sacred laws and the most 
formal undertakings “ which, in spite of 
the lip service of von Bieberstein to hu- 
manity, is what is charged against the 
enemy.” 

In the consideration of the first class 
of offenses, which includes the violation 
of Belgian neutrality, legal views would 
appear to have carried the day, and the 
report did not recommend any prosecu- 
tion of the authors of the war and con- 
tented itself with the suggestion that the 
conference should confine its action in 
this respect to uttering a formal con- 
demnation of those responsible for ac- 
tions which were described in the report 
itself. 

The commission recognized the right, 
according to international law, of the bel- 
ligerents to try individuals who are al- 
leged to be guilty of such crimes as are 
enumerated in the list of thirty-two cat- 
egories of offenses set out in the report, 
if those persons have been taken prison- 
ers or have “ otherwise fallen into ” their 
power. Each belligerent can set up an 
appropriate tribunal before which to 
bring them to justice, but the commis- 
sion urged that all such cases should be 
brought before a single tribunal. 


A “HIGH TRIBUNAL” 


Quite apart from misdeeds of this na- 
.ture, however, there remained a number 
of charges which the report urged should 
be tried by a high tribunal to be estab- 
lished. 

Those charges were: 
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(a) Against persons belonging to enemy 
countries who have committed outrages 
against a number of civilians and soldiers 
of the several allied nations, such as out- 
rages committed in prison camps where 
prisoners of war of several nations were 
congregated, or the crime of forced la~ 
bor in mines where prisoners of more 
than one nationality were forced to work. 


(b) Against persons of authority belong- 
ing to enemy countries whose orders were 
executed, not only in one area or on one 
battle front, but whose orders affected the 
conduct of operations against several of 
the allied armies. 


(c) Against all authorities, civil or mili- 
tary, belonging to enemy countries, how- 
ever high their position may have been, 
without distinction of rank, including the 
heads of States, who ordered or, with 
knowledge thereof and with power to in- 
tervene, abstained from preventing or 
taking measures to prevent or putting an 
end to or repressing violations of the laws 
or customs of war (it being understood 
that no such abstention should constitute 
a defense for the actual perpetrators). 


(d) Against such other persons belong- 
ing to enemy countries as, having regard 
to the character of the offense or the law 
of any belligerent country, it may be con- 
sidered advisable not to proceed before a 
court other than the high tribunal which 
it is proposed to set up. 

It was suggested in the report that of- 
fenses falling under these four classifi- 
cations should be tried by a high tribunal 
composed of three representatives ap- 
pointed by each of the five great powers 
and of one representative appointed by 
each of the following Governments: Bel- 
gium, Greece, Poland, Portugal, Ruma- 
nia, Serbia and Czechoslovakia. 


The law to be applied by this tribunal 
should be the “ principles of the law of 
nations as they result from the usages 
established among civilized peoples, from 
the laws of humanity, and from the dic- 
tates of public conscience.” 


The court would be empowered to sen- 
tence any accused person found guilty to 
such penalty as may be provided for by 
legislation of any country represented on 
the tribunal or in accordance with the 
national legislation of the accused per- 
son. The court should determine its own 
procedure, and should have power to sit 
in divisions of not less than five mem- 
bers, and to request any national court 
to assume jurisdiction for the purpose of 
inquiry, trial, or judgment. 
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An international prosecutor would be 
created (if the commission’s plan be 
adopted) by the creation of an Interna- 
tional Prosecuting Commission of five 
members, of whom one each should be 
nominated by the Governments of the 
United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan, and for the as- 
sistance of which any other Government 
may delegate a representative. National 
courts would not be enabled to proceed 
with the prosecution of any individual 
who had been selected for trial before 
this tribunal, and no trial or sentence by 
a national court should bar trial or sen- 
tence before this international court. 
The conclusions of the report on this 
point recommended that in the Peace 
Treaty the enemy be called upon to rec- 
ognize the jurisdiction of the national 
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and the high tribunals, and that any 
measures of amnesty which they (the 
enemy countries) may pass shall not ap- 
ply to individuals guilty of offenses 
against the customs of war or the laws 
of humanity. They also urged that the 
enemy countries should be called upon in 
the treaty to agree to surrender any per- 
son “wanted” by the Allies for trial, 
and to furnish the allied Governments 
with all the information they may re- 
quire on points dealing with criminal of- 
fenses. 

‘They also proposed that the five 
States represented on the prosecuting 
commission should jointly approach neu- 
tral Governments with a view to obtain- 
ing the surrender for trial of persons 
within their territories who are charged 
by such States with crimes of war. 


End of the Peace Conference 


Its Functions Transferred to a Council of Ambassadors and a Council 
of Premiers 


[PERIOD ENDED Fes. 15, 1920] 


E Peace Conference closed its long 

and historic sessions in the month 
under review. Before its last meet- 

ing a warm and sincere tribute was paid 
by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Hugh C. 
Wallace, the American Ambassador, to 
the retiring President of the Conference, 
M. Clemenceau. After discussion of the 
best method of continuing the interallied 
diplomatic activities of the dissolving 
congress, it was decided to divide the 
work still remaining to be done between 
a Council of Ambassadors and a Council 
of Premiers, the former to deal with 
all routine matters concerning peace and 
to be empowered to control the execution 
of the Peace Treaty; the latter to deal 
with all large issues of international 
policy and to formulate the principles 
governing matters of immediate concern. 
This change did not occur until Jan. 
21. During the last week in January 
and the first two weeks in February, the 
machinery of these two new councils was 
put into running order, and little was 
accomplished in the way of definite de- 


cisions. The most dramatic develop- 
ments of the month—the raising of the 
blockade of Soviet Russia with a view 
to reopening trade (Jan. 16), the demand 
on Holland for the extradition of the 
Kaiser for trial, and the presentation of 
a list of 890 Germans accused of war 
crimes to the Ebert Government, accom- 
panied by a similar demand for extradi- 
tion, under specific provisions of the 
Peace Treaty—were all either decided or 
carried out by the Supreme Council be- 
fore its dissolution. 

Five important documents affecting 
the work of the interallied commissions 
of Silesia and the evacuation of Upper — 
Silesia, Danzig and other German Polish 
territories were signed by the Allies and 
Germany on Jan. 9 in Paris. Three other 
documents affecting German-Polish ar- 
rangements were signed at the same time 
by the representatives of Germany and 
Poland. 

The Supreme Council of the Peace Con- 
ference ended its long and arduous labors 
on Jan. 21. Before the council was final- 
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ly adjourned, Lloyd George asked that 
the following statement be entered upon 
the minutes: 


Conscious of the inestimable services 
which M. Georges Clemenceau, President 
during more than a year of the Peace 
Conference, has ‘rendered the cause of 
peace, and grateful to him, as we are, 
for the dignity, impartiality and wisdom 
with which he has conducted our delib- 
erations, we, his colleagues, desire to ex- 
press to him our unalterable esteem, as 
well as our hope that in the calm of his 
retirement he may live long enough to 
see his incomparable work bear fruit for 
the glory of France and the renewal of 
the prosperity of the world. 


The American Ambassador, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Lloyd George, expressed simi- 
lar good wishes. M. Clemenceau, in 
thanking the council for its expressions 
of esteem, spoke as follows: 


If Great Britain, the United States, 
Italy and Japan remain united, there is 
H a guarantee of peace which exceeds all 
4 those guarantees which can be put on 
paper. If one day these nations are 
separated I dare not think of the mis- 

fortunes which may result. 


We arrived here somewhat discon- 
certed by the gravity of the problems 
set and the difficulty of settling them. 








When fighting the enemy all necessarily 
were in agreement, each joyfully giving 
his life for his country. But it is not 
necessarily the same when one meets 
to calculate and realize the fruits of 
victory and to settle each one’s share. 
We have, however, tried to accomplish 
that difficult task, and it may truly be 
said that I have never presided over your 
meetings. They were not presided over. 
We exchanged thoughts, strictly speak- 
ing. We never experienced difficulties in 
our discussions, and the President never 
had to exercise his powers. We have 
been friends charged with a great duty— 
to make peace, to prolong the state of 
peace, first of all between ourselves, while 
increasing the chances of peace for hu- 


manity. 


We have all defended what we be- 
lieved to be the interest of our countries, 
but never has the necessity of a common 
understanding been lost sight of. I fur- 
ther believe that we all are agreed today 
to say that the special interests of each 
nationality must be considered and re- 
spected. There cannot be a tranquil Eu- 
rope if the rights of each one is not rec- 
ognized. 

I have been sometimes reproached for 
making too many concessions. The same 
reproach has been made against other 
heads of Governments, but I am calm in 
the knowledge, as I am sure you all are, 
of never having been guided in the ex- 
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pression of my opinions or in the con- 
clusions we have reached except by the 
single idea that the nations which shed 
so much blood had the right, first of all, 
to have their national claims satisfied, 
and then to have those claims reconciled 
each to the other and embodied in one 
great peace inspired by common interest. 

I shall not lose sight of the peace we are 
completing and shall continue to follow 
its progress until my last breath. I shall 
try by all good wishes, at least, to do all 
in my power for the solidarity of that 
peace. For, indeed, if by misfortune the 
elements of discord should arise among 
you, how terrible the thought that the 
best blood of the _ civilized world, the 
blood of our soldiers, should be shed in 
vain for hopes that would not be real- 
ized. 

I will not believe that such an eventu- 
ality is possible. I know the sentiments 
of my friend, M. Millerand. I know that 
he, as I, is convinced that an alliance for 
a lasting understanding must be main- 
tained between all the peoples represented 
here. 


After shaking hands warmly with all 
present, M. Clemenceau, very much 
moved, left forever the Foreign Minis- 
ter’s private office where daily for more 
than a year he had toiled for the great- 
ness of his country and the peace of the 
world. He left soon afterward for 
Egypt, despite warnings telegraphed him 
by certain Egyptian nationalists, in- 
censed by his attitude toward Egyptian 
independence, that his life would not be 
safe in that country. Before departure 
he turned over the Ministry of War to 
André Lefévre, the new War Minister, 
and also transferred his powers as Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers to M. 
Millerand, his successor as Premier. 


TREATY BECOMES. OPERATIVE 


By Germany’s ratification of the pro- 
tocol and treaty the provisions of this his- 
toric agreement were made effective, 
either immediately or at the expiration 
of a prescribed interval of time. The 
time table of those provisions to be car- 
ried out was as follows: 


Jan. 10 (the date of signing).—The fol- 
lowing appointments were due to be 
made: The appointment of the Govern- 
ing Commission of the Saar Valley; the 
commission to superintend the evacua- 
tion of Upper Silesia by German troops; 
the allied commissions of control for 
carrying out the naval, military, and air 
clauses; the Repatriation of Prisoners 
Commission; the Reparations Commission ; 


the Danube and Rhine Commissions; the 


International Labor Office. 

The handing over to France of all coal 
deposits in the Saar district; the delivery 
to the Allied Commission of Control of all 
naval and military air material, and the 
first deliveries of coal to Belgium and 
France. 

Jan. 20.—Slesvig Plebiscite Commission 
appointed; Germans to evacuate the ple- 
biscite area. 

Jan. 25.—Frontier commissions begin 
work on the new frontiers of Belgium, 
the Sarre Basin, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Danzig. Germans must evacuate the 
district of East Prussia; commissions take 
over this district and the districts of 
Stuhm, Rosenburg, and Marienburg, 
which the Germans have also to evacuate 
on this date. 

Jan. 31.—The Central Rhine Commission 
to appoint a manager for the Ports of 
Kehl and Strasbourg. 


Feb. 10.—Germany must surrender all 
war criminals and hand over all subma- 
rines, submarine docks, and salvage ves- 
sels. Germany must transfer to such au- 
thority as the powers may designate gold 
deposited in the Reichsbank relating to 
the issue of Turkish Government currency 
notes and the service of the Turkish and 
Austro-Hungarian loans. Germany must 
hand over all specie, securities, &c., re- 
ceived under the Treaties of Bucharest 
and Brest-Litovsk. 


March 10.—Reparations Commission’s 
lists to be handed to Germany. Germany 
must reduce her armaments, fortifica- 
tions, and armies to the stipulated num- 
bers. Germany must reduce her fleet to 
6 battleships, 6 light cruisers, 12 destroy- 
ers, and 12 torpedo boats, and her naval 
personnel to 15,000 men; hand over to the 
Allies 8 named battleships, 8 named cruis- 
ers, 42 modern destroyers, and 50 mod- 
ern torpedo boats; hand over all air ma- 
terial; deliver to the Allies all merchant 
ships over 1,600 ton, one-half of all ships 
between 1,000 and 1,600 tons, and one- 
quarter of her steam trawlers and fishing 
boats. 


April 10.—Clearing house for the collec- 
tion of enemy debts to be established. 
Insurance settlement commissions to be 
set up. Wireless stations to be regulated 
by the Allies. Deliveries on account of 
cattle, &c., due to France and Belgium 
to be completed. Gas and explosive man- 
ufacture secrets to be disclosed to the 
Allies. Assessment to be made of Ger- 
many’s ability to pay, and arrangements 
to be made for spreading over a period of 
years the sum of £5,000,000,000. 

July 10.—Labor Commission of Inquiry 
to be nominated. 


Other provisions were the following: 


The German Government is to hand 
over archives, registers, plans, &c., of the 
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territory ceded to Belgium, and will re- 
store the documents removed. 

The construction of fortifications and 
the maintenance or assembly of armed 
forces, either on the left bank of the 
Rhine or on the right bank for a distance 
of fifty kilometers (about thirty miles) 
east of the river is forbidden. 

Archives, registers, plans, &c., concern- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine are to be handed 
over. 

Alsace-Lorrainers are to be placed in 
possession of all property, rights, and in- 
terests in German territory which be- 
longed to them on Nov. 11, 1918. 

The arrangements of 1902 regarding the 
new Chinese customs tariff and of 1905 
regarding Whang-Poo are to be put in 
force. 

The number and calibres of the guns 
constituting the armament of the forti- 
fied works, military and naval, which 
Germany is to retain are to be notified. 

Mine-sweeping vessels are to be kept 
equipped until the work of sweeping is 
completed. Surface warships outside the 
German ports are to be handed over. 
Auxiliary ships are to be disarmed. 
Mine-sweeping is to be carried out in 
certain areas of the North Sea. 

Information is to be given regarding 
armament of fortified works, fortresses, 





and naval fortresses situated within a 
zone of fifty kilometers from the German 
coast. 

Germany is to restore all objects, bonds, 
and documents, the property of allied 
subjects, retained by the German authori- 
ties. 

The high contracting parties will com- 
municate to one another reciprocally all 
information regarding the dead. 

Germany is to issue special bonds for 
the benefit of Belgium. 

Germany is to issue _ 100,000,000,000 
marks’ worth of bonds for purposes of 
reparation. 

The treaties and conventions enu- 
merated in Article 282 to 287 will be 
put in force. 

The allied and associated powers will 
benefit by the advantages accorded by 
treaties to third powers since August, 
1914. 

Germany will cancel or suspend war 
measures affecting goods, rights, and in- 
terests. 

All the contracting parties will re-estab- 
lish rights in industrial, literary, and ar- 
tistic property. 

The European Danube Commission Will 
resume its activities (Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Rumania being repre- 
sented). 
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The Mannheim Convention of 1868 (re- 
lating to the Rhine) will again be put 
into force. 

The Berne Convention on the transport 
of goods by railway will be removed. 


REPARATIONS COMMISSION 
Endowed with tremendous responsibili- 
ties and large powers, the Reparations 


Commission, under its new President, M. 
Jonnart, appointed by Premier Millerand 
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tion, sat three or four times a week to 
consider questions put before it by the 
commission, covering a range of subjects 
almost as wide as the scope of the treaty 
itself. All questions were examined with 
the greatest care. The deliberations were 
divided between questions of interpreta- 
tion of the treaty and questions of 
international law. The official proceed- 
ings were held in French. 

A request by the Repara- 
tions Commission for per- 
mission to appoint an Ameri- 
can as the expert head of 
the commission’s accountancy 
division was denied by the 
Treasury Department of the 
United States on Jan. 24, on 
the ground that the Peace 
Treaty had not been ratified 
by the American Senate. 


RUSSIAN-BALTIC 
PROBLEMS 


The announcement by the 
Supreme Council of its inten- 
tion to permit a partial rais- 
ing of the blockade of Soviet 
Russia and the resumption of 
trade through the Russian 
Co-operative Societies, with 
its effect on the Bolshevist 
authorities, has been treated 
of elsewhere in this issue. 
(See Page 452.) This an- 
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nouncement was issued im- 
mediately after the publica- 
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RICH COAL MI 
on Jan. 22, organized in February a 
legal committee to aid it with advice in 
interpretation of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The countries represented officially 
were: France, by M. Fromageot; Great 
Britain, by William Finlay; Italy, by 
Senator Bensa, and Belgium, by M. Marx. 
The United States was represented unof- 
ficially by Hugh A. Dayne, who was 
Judge Advocate with General Pershing, 
and later Counsel to the War Prisoners’ 
Commission in Switzerland; Colonel 
James A. Logan, Jr., successor of Her- 
bert Hoover, and Albert Rathbone, 
Assistant Secretary of the United States 
Treasury. This committee, after its crea- 


POLAND AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


tion of a communiqué by the 
British War Department, re- 
fleeting the views of Winston 
Churchill, the British Secretary for War, 
which were known to be opposed to those 
of the Premier, warning the country of 
the menace of the spread of Bolshevism 
to Western Europe. 

The Prime Ministers took up the ques- 
tion of Poland on Jan. 15. The Poles 
during the previous weeks had occupied 
considerable territory beyond the Polish 
boundaries belonging properly to Russia. 
The council notified M. Patek, the Polish 
Minister at Paris, that it could not sup- 
port a policy of expansion, and requested 
him to warn the Polish Government to 
evacuate all Russian territory and thus 
avoid giving cause for attack by the 
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Bolshevist Government. This M. Patek 
refused to do, voicing Poland’s insistence 
on the regaining of her historical bound- 
aries, as opposed to those fixed by the 
Supreme Council. One of the problems 
which the new councils still have to re- 
solve is the policy to be adopted in case 
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the Red Army pursued the Poles into 
Poland. 

It was in the desire to avert a disaster 
of this kind that the council gave its 
sanction to the peace negotiations pro- 
posed to the Poles by the Bolshevist 
Government. 


New Crisis in Adriatic Problem 


How Compromise Between Italy and Jugoslavia Was Reached by 
Premiers and Rejected by President Wilson 


[PERIOD ENDED FEB. 16, 1920] 


HORTLY before the end of 1919 M. 
Clemenceau, still French Premier, 
said of the situation in the Adriatic: 

* Only when this problem is solved can 
we begin to breathe freely.” Negotia- 
tions earnestly continued through the 
following three weeks were finally pro- 
ductive of a compromise agreement, 
which embodied, as admitted by the 
Italian Premier on Jan. 15, the complete 
Italianization of Istria as far as Fiume, 
Italian renouncement of sovereignty 
over Fiume, and its establishment as a 
free city-of Italian character, with its 
port and railway internationalized under 
the League of Nations. This agreement 
was taken by the Prince Regent to Bel- 
grade for Jugoslav consideration, with 
a covering note which made acceptance 
alternative only with the execution of 
the Treaty of London, by the terms of 
which Italy would annex in Istria, Dal- 
matia and the isles all the territories 
promised her by the London pact of 1915. 

Pending receipt of the Jugoslav reply 
the Fiume question was emphasized in 
Paris on Jan. 17 by the passing of an 
airplane from Fiume which scattered 
over the city a cloud of small green 
papers in which GaLriele d’Annunzio sent 
a greeting “to the Latin brothers of the 
Italians ” at a moment when “ the out- 
worn politicians are trying to raise 
against young France a headstrong old 
chief (Clemenceau), who does not appre- 
ciate and wounds the freshest forces of 
the new life.” The message continued: 
“If the injustice against Italian Fiume 


and the Italian towns of Dalmatia is con- 
summated,. a combat is inevitable, and 
blood must be shed.” 

Meanwhile this compromise agreement, 
which, it was learned later, had been 
agreed upon by Premiers Lloyd George - 
and Clemenceau on Jan. 5 and accepted 
by Premier Nitti on Jan. 7, was sent to 
President Wilson at Washington for his 
consideration and approval. On the eve 
of his departure from Paris at this date, 
the Italian Premier expressed the ut- 
most optimism regarding settlement. 
Italy, he said, had shown great modera- 
tion in giving up the islands and the 
whole of Dalmatia except Zara, and in 
agreeing to the internationalization of 
the port and railway of Fiume, thus pro- 
tecting the Jugoslavs’ interests in a sea 
outlet. No Italian Government, he de- 
clared, could do more and live, and if the 
Jugoslavs rejected the Italian proposals 
they would be taking a serious respon- 
sibility. 

The Jugoslav reply reached Paris on 
Jan. 20. The Belgrade Government ac- 
cepted six of the allied propositions, but . 
by insistence on a seventh, which re- 
fused to change the frontier line outlined 
by President Wilson, brought new uncer- 
tainty and tenseness into the situation. 
The Jugoslav proposals were as follows: 


(1) The Jugoslavs renounce all claim 
to sovereignty over Fiume, and accept 
the internationalization of the town, the 
town to be under the sovereignty of the 
League of Nations, which will appoint 
the diplomatic representatives. 

(2) The Jugoslavs also agree that the 
town of Zara in Dalmatia shall become 
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an independent State under the League of 
Nations, under the same conditions as 
the town of Fiume. 

(3) The Jugoslavs consent to the an- 
nexation by Italy of the islands of Lus- 
sin and Pela-Grossa. 

(4) The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes recognizes the right of Ital- 
ians of Dalmatia, who number thousands, 
to retain their Italian nationality with- 
out quitting Jugoslav territory. 

(5) The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes consents to the acquired 
rights of Italian subjects as regards 
their industrial enterprises in Dalmatia 
being guaranteed by an_ international 
agreement. 

(6) The Jugoslavs accept the demilitari- 
zation of the Adriatic Isles, providing 
that the island of Lissa, which is essen- 
tially Slav and economically attached to 
Dalmatia, be retained by the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

(7) The Government of Belgrade, how- 
ever, refuses to consent to any change in 
the frontier line outlined py President 
Wilson, either on the Senozziche-Karin- 
thia side or on the Volosca-Abbazia side. 
The council took cognizance of this re- 

ply, which was voted inconclusive and in- 
definite. The Italian Premier declared 
that Italy had offered her utmost con- 
cessions, and that if these were not ac- 
cepted her only recourse was to insist 
on the execution of the pact of London. 
The last act of the Supreme Council be- 
fore dissolving (Jan. 20) was to summon 
the Jugoslav Government to send a defin- 
itive reply by or before Jan. 24 as to 
whether or not it accepted the compro- 
mise agreement already submitted. It 
was announced on Jan. 23 that the time 
period for reply had been extended to 
Jan. 27 at the request of the Jugoslav 
Foreign Minister, M. Trumbitch. 


The Jugoslavs’ second note, in reply to 
what was virtually the ultimatum of 
Jan. 20, reached Paris on Jan. 28. Though 
framed in conciliatory language, it re- 
jected the Adriatic compromise plan pro- 
posed, and sought again to continue ne- 
gotiations along the line of the proposals 
made by President Wilson in 1919. Stress 
was laid by the Belgrade Government on 
the point that it had no official knowl- 
edge of the pact of London, proposed as 
an alternative solution of the problem. 

With this reply, the question whether 
further negotiations were permissible 
was referred to the French and British 
Premiers, who had drafted the ultima- 
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tum, Italy meanwhile reiterating her re- 
fusal to make further offers, and insist- 
ing that her only recourse now lay in the 
execution of the London pact, which Pre- 
mier Nitti on Feb. 7 declared to the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies he was en- 
tirely prepared to carry out, even though 
it made necessary the ousting of d’An- 
nunzio from Fiume by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 

The question was seriously considered 
during the following fortnight, and on 
Feb. 12 the French and British Ministers 
in Belgrade, acting on the order of the 
Council of Premiers, communicated to the 
Serbian Government the text of the 
treaty of London, and insisted upon Ser- 
bia’s accepting unchanged the Franco- 
British proposals of settlement. The sit- 
uation was complicated by public senti- 
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ment: meetings of protest were being 
held throughout the country, and ener- 
getic resolutions were voted, asking the 
Government to be firm in defending the 
national territory. 

Into this situation, like the explosion 
of a bombshell, as it was described in 
Paris and London, was projected an offi- 
cial note from President Wilson, which 
was delivered to the French Foreign Of- 
fice on Feb. 14, and which notified the 
British, French and Italian Governments 
that if they settled the Adriatic problem 
without the concurrence of Washington, 
the United States might have to consider 
withdrawing the treaty of Versailles 
from Senate consideration, and that the 
Anglo-American-French pact would also 
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have to be dropped; in short, the United 
States would withdraw from all partici- 
pation in European affairs. 

In the semi-official analysis of the note 
published by the Paris Temps, Mr. Wil- 
son was said to have declared that he 
could not approve the terms of the com- 
promise agreement of Jan. 20, and that 
he objected particularly to giving the 
Jugoslavs the choice between this plan 
and the execution of the Treaty of Lon- 
don; he also pointed out the considerable 
divergence between this scheme and that 
framed in London in December by Pre- 
miers Lloyd George and Clemenceau with 
the collaboration of the American repre- 
sentative. The President’s note was re- 
ceived with a storm of criticism in the 
French, and partly also in the British, 
press. The reply of the British, French 
and Italian Premiers had not been sent 
up to the time when these pages went to 
press. 

It was reported from Trieste on Feb. 
5 that armed bands of Slavs were waging 
guerrillawarfareon the Italians of Intria. 
Italian carabineer outposts had been at- 
tacked, and armed clashes had occurred. 
The Italian commander in Istria had 
taken the necessary precautions. 

In Fiume Gabriele d’Annunzio still 
reigned supreme. A Government mer- 


chant ship bearing stores and 2,000,000 
lire for the Italian army of occupation 
in Albania had put into Fiume, and d’An- 
nunzio had sequestrated both money and 
supplies. Two torpedo boats bound from 
Ancona to Pola with munitions and food- 
stuffs for the Italian naval forces, as 
well as an Italian destroyer, also bound 
for Pola, were similarly seized. Guns 
and bombs had been stolen and sent to 
Fiume. An Italian officer, General Ni- 
gra, stationed in Istria, who had criticised 
d’Annunzio severely, was kidnapped by a 
number of d’Annunzio’s officers on Jan. 
28 and brought to Fiume; several of the 
kidnappers were arrested by the Govern- 
ment on Feb. 2. In a dramatic scene on 
Feb. 9 General Nigra was released by 
d’Annunzio to the flourish of trumpets, 
following grandiloquent speechmaking 
and cordial handshakings. 

Stringent laws had been passed by 
d’Annunzio’s Government against falsifi- . 
cation of the city’s money, of which more 
than 40,000,000 lire had been counter- 
feited. The publication of all newspapers 
without the consent of the insurgent 
leader and his staff had been forbidden. 
Preparations were going on for the con- 
scription of five classes of Fiume citizens 
for “ defense of the city.” 


From Flanders Fields 


[To THE UNITED STATES SENATE] 
By FRANCIS JAMES MacBEATH, in The New York World 


In Flanders Fields we restless lie. 

It seemed a little thing to die 

If death could make life safe for you, 
And give the freedom that we knew 
To all who ’neath oppression sigh. 


But dreams, like life, may go awry. 
The little men fate tosses high 
To us and honor seem untrue 

In Flanders Fields. 


For selfish policies they vie, 

Content a world to crucify 

If they can but our work undo—. 

Afraid to see the Crusade through. 

Better than that, peace ’neath the sky 
In Flanders Fields! 





Financing Hungry Europe 


Important Letter by Secretary Glass Calls a Halt on Further 


Government Loans for That Purpose 


INANCIAL and industrial leaders in 
America, Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, 

Sweden and Norway issued a call on Jan. 
15, 1920, for an international commercial 
and financial conference to endeavor to 
find a remedy for the “chaos in the 
world.” The appeal was addressed to 
the respective Governments. That to the 
American Government was also ad- 
dressed to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The proposal indi- 
cated that delegates from Germany, Aus- 
tria, Japan, Italy, all the neutrals of 
Europe and the chief exporting countries 
of South America would also be invited 
to send delegates. 


The purpose of the conference is to 
recommend a feasible plan of co-opera- 
tive assistance. The call was _ issued 
simultaneously in Europe and America; 
it was identical in all respects, except 
that the European call included one 
clause that was omitted from the Amer- 
ican text—a clause which hinted at a 
move for the cancellation of war debts 
between nations, or an invitation to the 
United States to cancel its $10,000,000,- 
000 in loans to European Governments. 


Secretary of the Treasury Glass on 
can. 29 addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States setting forth the attitude 
of the Treasury as to extending further 
Government aid to Eurupe. He made it 
clear that the Treasury was opposed to 
granting further governmental aid be- 
yond the previously announced sugges- 
tion with respect to the extension of in- 
terest payments on existing loans and to 
the supplying of relief for certain por- 
tions of Europe. 


MAIN POINTS OF LETTER 


The Secretary’s letter disclosed the 
fact that since the armistice, Nov. 11, 
1918, the financial assistance extended 


to foreign Governments aggregated 
$4,226,584,688.41. The Secretary added: 


The Governments of the world must now 
get out of banking and trade. Loans of 
Government to Government not only in- 
volve additional taxes or borrowings by 
the lending Government, with the infla- 
tion attendant thereon, but also a contin- 
uance by the borrowing Government of 
control over private activities, which only 
postpones sound solutions of the prob- 
lems. 

The Treasury is opposed to govern- 
mental control over foreign trade and 
finance and even more opposed to private 
control. It is convinced that the credits 
required for the economic restoration and 
revival of trade must be supplied through 
private channels; that as a necessary 
contribution to that end the Governments 
of the world must assist in the restora- 
tion of confidence, stability and freedom 
of commerce by the adoption of sound 
fiscal policies, and that the Reparations 
Commission must adopt promptly a just 
and constructive policy. * * * 

The existing worldwide inflation of cur- 
rency, credit and prices is a consequence 
of the fact that for a period of four or 
five years the peoples of this earth have 
been consuming and destroying more than 
they have produced and saved, and 
against the wealth so destroyed the war- 
ring nations have been issuing currency 
and evidence of indebtedness. The conse- 
quence of the world’s greatest war is pro- 
found and inescapable. It has affected 
all the nations of the civilized world, 
those who participated actively in the war 
and those who did not. The inflation 
exists in the neutral countries of Europe 
and in the Orient. It exists where there 
was no war debt, where the war debt was 
badly handled, and to some degree where 
the war debt was well handled. 


CALLING HALT ON LOANS 


Secretary Glass called attention to the 
steps taken in this country to remove 
governmental control and to restore in- 
dividual initiative and free competition 
in business. He continued: 


Rightly or wrongly, a different policy 
has been pursued in Europe. European 
Governments have maintained, since the 
cessation of hostilities, embargoes upon 
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the export of gold. The rectification of 
the exchanges now adverse to Europe 
lies primarily in the hands of European 
Governments. The normal method of 
meeting an adverse international balance 
is to ship gold. The refusal to ship gold 
prevents the rectification of an adverse 
exchange. The need of gold embargoes 
lies in the expended currency and credit 
structure of Europe. Relief would be 
found in disarmament, resumption of in- 
dustrial life and activity, the imposition 
of adequate taxes and the issue of ad- 
equate domestic loans. 

The American people should not, in my 
opinion, be called upon to finance, and 
would not, in my opinion, respond to a 
demand that they finance the require- 
ments of Europe in so far as they result 
from the failure to take these necessary 
steps for the rehabilitation of credit. 

Such things as international bond is- 
sues, international guarantees, and in- 
ternational measures for the _ stabiliza- 
tion of exchange are utterly impracti- 
cable so long as there exist inequalities 
of taxation and domestic financial poli- 
cies in the various countries involved; 
and when these inequalities no longer 
exist such devices will be unnecessary. 

It is unthinkable that the people of a 
country which has been called upon to 
submit to so drastic a program of taxa- 
tion as that adopted by the United States, 
which called for financing from current 
taxes a full one-third of the war expen- 
ditures, including loans to the Allies, 
should undertake to remedy the inequal- 
ities of exchange resulting from a less 
drastic policy of domestic taxation 
adopted by the other Governments of the 
world. The remedy for the situation is 
to be found not in the manufacture of 
bank credit in the United States for the 
movement of exports, a process which 
has already proceeded too far, but in the 
movement of goods, of investment se- 
curities, and in default of goods or se- 
curities then of gold, into this country 
from Europe; and in order that such se- 
curities may be absorbed by investors our 
people must consume less and save. 


ASSUMING EARTH'S BURDENS 


The United States could not, if it would, 
assume the burdens of all the earth. It 
cannot undertake to finance the require- 
ments of Europe, because it cannot shape 
the fiscal policies of the Governments of 
Europe. The Government of the United 
States cannot tax the American people 
to meet the deficiencies arising from the 
failure of the Governments of Europe to 
balance their budgets, nor can the Gov- 
ernment of the United States tax the 
American people to subsidize the business 
of our exporters. It cannot do so by di- 
rect measures of taxation, nor can it look 
with composure upon the manufacture of 


bank credit to finance our exports when 
the requirements of Europe are for work- 
ing capital rather than for bank credits. 

Lamentable as would be the effects 
upon our industrial life and upon Europe 
itself of the continued maintenance of an 
exchange barrier against the importation 
into Europe of commodities from _ the 
United States, this country cannot con- 
tinue to extend credits on a sufficient 
seale to cover our present swollen trade 
balance against Europe, while paying 
cash (gold and silver) to the countries of 
Central and South America and the Far 
East, with which it has an adverse bal- 
ance on its own and international ac- 
count. 

The consequence of the maintenance 
by Europe of this barrier will be to force 
the United States to do business with 
those countries with which it is able to 
doa business on a cash basis. * * * If 
the peoples and Governments of Europe 
live within their incomes, increase their 
production as much as possible and limit 
their imports to actual necessities, foreign 
credits to cover adverse balances would 
most probably be supplied by private in- 
vestors and the demand to resort to such 
impracticable methods as Government 
loans and bank credits would cease. * * * 

If the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States considers it advisable and 
desirable to designate representatives to 
attend an unofficial conference, the Treas- 
ury does not desire to offer any objection, 
provided the scope and character and 
limitations: of such a conference as well 
as the impossibility of United States Gov- 
ernment action are clearly understood. 


FALL IN EXCHANGE RATES 


The first effect of this important an- 
nouncement was an unprecedented de- 
cline in foreign exchange. On Feb. 4 it 
reached its minimum: Pounds sterling 
fell in New York to $3.19, a discount of 
over 30 per cent. on the normal rate; 
francs were quoted as low as 15.15 to the 
dollar, and lire 18.82 to the dollar. The 
security markets were seriously affected, 
and wide declines occurred in all stocks, 
as well as in commodities and cotton. 
The latter was affected by the impres- 
sion that England would put an embargo 
on imports to stabilize exchange. This 
rumor proved unfounded. 


A few days after Secretary Glass’s 


announcement a statement was made by 


R. C. Lindsay, the British Chargé 
d’Affaires in Washington, in which he 
declared: 


In view of repeated. allegations in the 
press that the British Government desires 
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to borrow large sums in the United States, 
his Majesty’s Government states that, as 
has been explained more than once in the 
British Parliament, it is entirely contrary 
to the policy of the British Treasury to 
incur a fresh indebtedness in the United 
States. Since June, 1919, the whole ex- 
penditure of the British Government in 
the United States was financed without 
fresh borrowing, and the first steps have 
been taken to reduce outstanding in- 
debtedness. The loan issued in the market 
on Nov. 1, 1919, by the British Govern- 
ment was issued for the purpose solely of 
meeting maturing indebtedness. 

Some confusion seems to have arisen out 
of the fact announced in the press both 
in Great Britain and the United States 
that the British Government has invited 
the co-operation of the Governments of 
other countries, and in particular of the 
United States, with them in joint action 
for further measures of relief and recon- 
struction in the suffering parts of Europe. 
Any such measures if finally agreed upon 
must obviously involve no further borrow- 
ings by the people of the United Kingdom 
from the United States, but further ad- 
vances by the United Kingdom as well 
as by the United States and such other 
countries as take part in the joint action 
contemplated to countries requiring as- 
sistance. 

The exchange situation improved dur- 
ing February, with substantial recoveries 
in sterling, lire and francs, but they were 
still at a considerable discount late in the 
month, and no approach to normal rates 
was expected for some time. 

The British, French, and other Euro- 
pean Governments took steps to arrange 
for the international conference, and it 
was announced that delegates from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
would attend, but not as representatives 
of the Government. It was expected that 
the conference would meet in March. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives on Jan. 31 
reported unanimously a bill authorizing 
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the United States Grain Corporation to 
expend $50,000,000 for food supplies for 
the suffering in Europe. This action was 
taken over the protests of the Republi- 
can Steering Committee, which opposed 
any relief, and after unsuccessful at- 
tempts by several Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee to 
report a bill authorizing $125,000,000, the 
full amount requested by Secretary 
Glass. Amendments limiting the amount 
to $100,000,000 and $75,000,000 were de- 
feated by overwhelming votes. Repub- 
lican leaders stated on Feb. 16 that their 
investigations had found public opinion 
in the United States little favorable to 
the passage of this bill, and that early 
action in Congress in its favor was im- 
probable. 

The British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced on Feb. 12 that, de- 
spite the difficulties of the financial 
situation of the United Kingdom with 
regard to foreign exchange, the British 
Government had informed the United 
States Government that over and above 
the £12,500,000 voted this year they 
were prepared to contribute a further 
sum for European relief, not exceeding 
half the sum to be contributed by the 
United States, and not exceeding £10,- 
000,000 in all. 

The Canadian Government had also 
intimated its desire to make a contri- 
bution, and the British Government was 
confident that other Governments, both 
allied and neutral, would also co-operate 
in dealing with what might be truly 
called the desperate needs of certain 
parts of Europe. 

Official figures given out Jan. 30 
show that the national debt of Great 
Britain on April 1, 1919, totaled $39,- 
405,000,000. 
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Elected President of France on Jan. 17, 1920, after being for eight: 
years President of the Chamber of Deputies 


(& TWTnderwood & Underwood) 
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ALEXANDRE MILLERAND 


New Premier of France, succeeding Clemenceau both in that office 
and as leader of peace negotiations 


(@ Underwood & Underwood) 





LEON BOURGEOIS 


Elected President of French Chamber of Deputies and first presiding 
officer of the League of Nations 





DAVID FRANKLIN HOUSTON 


New Secretary of the United States Treasury, succeeding Carter 
Glass 





EDWIN T MEREDITH 


Newly appointed Secretary of Agriculture, succeeding D. F. Houston 
(© Harris & Ewing) 
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SIR ROBERT LAIRD BORDEN 
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Premier of Canada, notable for his energy and efficiency during the 


war period 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 





MATTHIAS ERZBERGER 


German Minister of Finance, who was seriously wounded by an 
assassin at Berlin 





PROMINENT FIGURES IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 


Lord French, Lord Lieutenant and ‘an MacPherson, Chief Secretary 
Governor General of Ireland for Ireland 


Eamonn de Valera, “ President of Irish Republic,” (centre,) being 
received by Mayor Hylan of New York at the City Hall 





TYPES OF DEPORTED RADICALS 


” 


arrested in New York and ordered 
deported by the Department of Justice 


Characteristic group of “ Reds 


Handcuffed and chained together. Revolutionists from New England 


held at Deer Island, near Boston 
(@ Underwood & Underwood) 
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VIEWS OF FIUME THE BEAUTIFUL 


Governor’s palace, occupied by Captain Gabriele d’Annunzio as resi- 
dence and headauarters. Insert shows latest photo of d’Annunzio 


Waterfront of Fiume as seen from one of d’Annunzio’s ships guard- 


ing the harbor 
(Photos @ International) 





THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


Elaborately tooled binding of Italy’s England’s copy, decorated with the 
copy royal coat of arms 


u aefesaebenden Morperfchaftert 
des chen Reichs genehmigt und mit 
poracleat ivorden find, erkldre id, dah 
ich den Bertrag, das Protokoll und die 

sunt beftiitige, und verfprede, 


fie erfiilien und ausfilbren 0 lafjen. 
_/ Berlin, den 9. uli 1919. 


Der deutdye Reidhsprafident 


adem Poeteneng tags eid Sea DratBbian> 

tend bea viuaertro am? atternerten Macien, 

ya ban Pe ngebtrenten Breiekote om Wu bet 

Geretrter ens, aie tee rete ribe Refenung 
Bt Menten 


Facsimile of page bearing signa- Last page of the German copy, 
tures of Poincaré and Pichon signed by Ebert and Bauer 


Above are shown specimens of signatures and bindings of the 
official copies of the Treaty of Versailles prepared for the individual 
Governments. Each copy is in the language of its respective nation, 
and all are masterpieces of decorative book binding, with the excep- 


tion of the German copy, which is bound in plain black leather 
(Photas @ Underwood & Underwood) 
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FRANCE’S TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN DEAD 
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Symbolic document to be presented by President Poincaré of 
France to the family’ or relative of each deceased American soldier. 
The inscription reads: “To the memory of of the U. S. of 
America, who died for liberty during the great war. The homage 
of France. The President of the republic. R. Poincaré ” 

(@ Underwood & Underwood) 





The Senate and the Peace Treaty 


New Aspect of the Long Deadlock on Ratification Is Produced 
by Lord Grey’s Open Letter 


[PERIOD ENDED FEs. 18, 1920] 


HE United States Senate had not 
ratified the treaty of peace with 
Germany when these pages went 
to press, but the month had 

brought about developments which had 
somewhat altered the situation. Late in 
January a series of bipartisan confer- 
ences was held by seven leading Sena- 
tors—four Democrats and three Repub- 
licans—representing the views of oppos- 
ing groups respecting the treaty, and 
some progress was made on minor reser- 
vations; no agreement, however, could be 
reached on Article X., which guarantees 
the territorial integrity of all members 
of the League of Nations against for- 
eign aggression. A compromise was 
reached on a modified preamble, whereby 
the reservations as adopted would not 
require specific acceptance by the pow- 
ers, their silent acquiesence being deemed 
sufficient. 


The Lodge reservation on mandates 
had been accepted by the Democrats, as 
had that on domestic questions, with 
merely phraseological changes; a change 
had been proposed and was being con- 
sidered on the Monroe Doctrine, soften- 
ing the tone of that reservation; a mild 
substitute for the reservation on the ap- 
pointment of American representatives 
to the League had been tentatively adopt- 
ed; the Lodge reservation on the Repara- 
tions Commission had been accepted, as 
had that on League expenses, with a 
slight change in wording; a substitute 
had been agreed on as to disarmament; 
the Lodge provisions on the treatment of 
nationals of covenant-breaking States, 
under Article XVI., and of Americans 
under certain treaty provisions, had been 
accepted, and a substitute had been dis- 
cussed for the fourteeenth reservation— 
that on voting power. On Shantung a 
slight modification was made, while on 


the labor reservation no change was in- 
dicated. 


FAILURE OF CONFERENCES 


It was announced on Jan. 30 that the 
bipartisan conferences had ended in fail- 
ure. Senator Lodge then made the fol- 
lowing announcement: 


Speaking for myself alone, I have only 
this to say, that I was unable to agree 
to any change in reservations Nos. 2 and 
5 dealing with Article X. and the Monroe 
Doctrine. In my opinion reservation No. 2, 
which provides that we shall assume no 
obligation of any kind under Article X. 
except the one mentioned in the treaty, 
that we should ourselves respect the 
boundaries of other nations, cannot 
possibly permit of change. 

The change proposed in reservation No. 
5 in regard to the Monroe Doctrine was 
an absolutely vital one because it was 
asserted as an official interpretation by 
the representatives of Great Britain that 
the Monroe Doctrine under the treaty was 
to be interpreted by the League. To this I 
for one could never assent, and in view of 
the statement made in Paris by the Brit- 
ish delegation, to which I have referred, 
I regard the line which it was proposed to 
strike out as absolutely necessary. 

The United States has always interpreted 
the Monroe Doctrine alone. It is our 
policy. No one else has ever attempted 
to interpret it, and it is something which 
in my judgment ought never to be per- 
mitted even by the most emote. impli- 
cation. 

If we should strike out that phrase now 
after it has been accepted by the Senate 
it would lead to a direct inference that 
we left that question open. The right to 
interpret the Monroe Doctrine pertaining 
to the United States alone must never be 
open to question. 


TREATY AGAIN CONSIDERED 


Notice was given in the Senate Cham- 
ber on Jan. 31 that on Tuesday, Feb. 10, 
Senator Hitchcock would move to bring 
up the treaty in the Senate for con- 
sideration. This move on the part of the 
Democrats was countered by the Re- 
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publicans when Senator Lodge served 
notice that he would ask unanimous con- 
sent to bring the treaty again before the 
Senate for consideration. In accordance 
with this notice the Senate on Feb. 9, 
acting on motion of Senator Lodge, sus- 
pended the rules and permitted recon- 
sideration of the treaty by a vote of 63 
to 9. The nine negative votes were cast 
by the so-called irreconcilables, who are 
opposed to the treaty in any form, viz.: 
Senators Borah, Brandegee, France, 
Gronna, Knox, McCormick, Norris, Poin- 
dexter, and Sherman. Senators Johnson 


VISCOUNT GREY - 


of California, La Follette and Fall, Re- 
publicans, and Senators Reed and Gore, 
Democrats, all of whom are irrecon- 
cilables, were absent. 


VISCOUNT GREY UPHOLDS THE 
RESERVATIONS 


Meanwhile the treaty situation was 
profoundly affected by a letter written 
for publication in The London Times of 
Jan. 31 and republished simultaneously 
in The New York Times, by Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon, Special Ambassador of 
Great Britain to the United States. Lord 
Grey had spent four months in the 
United States, returning to England in 
January. During his stay here he had 
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been unable personally to meet the Presi- 
dent, on account of the latter’s illness, 
but it was known that he was in close 
conference with Senators -representing 
all shades of opinion on the treaty ques- 
tion, and was engaged in sounding the 
best public sentiment in the country on 
treaty issues. His letter was regarded 
as a unique departure from diplomatic 
procedure. Though in his letter Lord 
Grey dissociated himself from his official 
role, it was clear, and subsequently vir- 
tually acknowledged, that his views had 
previously been laid before the British 
Cabinet, and that their publication had 
had Governmental sanction as represent- 
ing the guiding lines along which British 
policy would be formulated when the 
question came before it. 


EFFECT AT WHITE HOUSE 


While no specific statement regarding 
the letter emanated from the White 
House, the declarations of the secretary 
to the President indicated that Mr. Wil- 
son was not at all pleased by the action 
of Viscount Grey, and there was a broad 


hint that the views of the British Am- 
bassador should first have been com- 
municated to him in writing, instead of 
being first made public through the 


press. Lord Grey’s mission to this coun- 
try was to confer with President Wilson 
on the treaty situation and on the rela- 
tions of Great Britain and the United 
States growing out of the world war. 
While he never had an opportunity to 
present his credentials to President Wil- 
son, he was received by the Secretary of 
State. He is now regarded by the State 
Department as on leave of absence, no 
notification having been given to this 
Government that he would not return. 
After publication of the letter, the im- 
pression prevailed at Washington that, 
owing to the President’s displeasure, 
Lord Grey, if he wished to return, would 
not be acceptable during the present Ad- 
ministration. 

In the Senate the effect of Lord Grey’s 
letter was to stimulate action on the 
treaty, and it was believed at the mid- 
dle of February that definite and final 
disposition of the question would be 
made before March 1. 

Lord Grey’s letter was as follows: 
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Nothing, it seems to me, is more desir- 
able in international politics than a good 
understanding between the democracy of 
the United States, on the one hand, and 
the democracies of Great Britain and the 
self-governing dominions, and, I hope, 
we may add Ireland, on the other. Noth- 
ing would be more disastrous than a mis- 
understanding and estrangement. 


There are some aspects of the position 
in the United States with regard to the 
League of Nations which are not wholly 
understood in Great Britain. In the hope 
that as a result of my recent stay in 
Washington I may be able to make that 
position better understood, I venture to 
offer the following observations. They 
represent only my own personal opinion 
and nothing more, and they are given 
simply as those of a private individual. 

In Great Britain and the allied countries 
there is naturally impatience and disap- 
pointment at the delay of the United 
States in ratifying the Peace Treaty and 
the covenant of the League of Nations. 
It is perhaps not so generally recognized 
here [in England] that there is also great 
impatience and disappointment in the 
United States. Nowhere is the impasse 
caused by the deadlock between the Pres- 
ident and the Senate more keenly re- 
gretted than in the United States, where 
there is a strong and even urgent desire 
in the public opinion to see a way out of 
that impasse found which will be both 
honorable to the United States and help- 
ful to the world. It would be well to un- 
derstand the real difficulties with which 
the people of the United States have been 
confronted. In the clear light of right 
understanding what seemed the disagree- 
abie features of the situation will assume 
a more favorable and intelligent aspect. 


“NO CHARGE OF BAD FAITH” 


Let us first get rid of one possible mis- 
understanding. No charge of bad faith or 
repudiating signatures can be brought 
against the action of the United States 
Senate. By the American Constitution 
it is an independent body, an independent 
element in the treaty-making power. Its 
refusal to ratify the treaty cannot expose 
either itself or the country to a charge of 
bad faith or repudiation. 


Nor is it fair to represent the United 
States as holding up the treaty solely 
from motives of party politics and thereby 
sacrificing the interests of the other na- 
tions for this petty consideration. 


It is true that there are party politics 
and personal animosities in the United 
States. An American who saw much of 
England between 1880 and 1890 said that 
the present conditions of politics in the 
United States reminded him of what he 
had observed in London when Gladstone 
first advocated home rule for Ireland. 


Nor is it true to say that the United 
States is: moved solely by self-interest to 
the disregard of higher ideals. In the 
Party politics and personal animosities 
arising out of them operate in every dem- 
ocratic country. They are factors vary- 
ing from time to time in degree, but 
always more or less active, and they 
operate upon every public question which 
is at all controversial. They are, how- 
ever, not the sole or even the prime cause 
of the difficulty in the United States 
about the League of Nations. 


United States, as in other countries, there 
are cross-currents and backwaters in the 
national life and motives. When the 
nation was roused by the war these 
cross-currents and backwa'ters were swept 
into the main stream of action and ob- 
literated, as they were in other countries. 
With the reaction to peace and more nor- 
mal conditions they are again apparent, 
as they are in other countries. But an 
American might fairly reply that, where- 
as the self-interest of other countries which 
have conquered in the war is now appar- 
ent in the desire to secure special terri- 
torial advantages, the self-interest of the. 
United States takes the less aggressive 
fform of desiring to keep itself free from 
undesirable entanglements, and that it 
does not lie with other countries to re- 
proach the United States. 

It would be well, therefore, for the rea- 
isons both of truth and expediency, to 
concentraite our attention on the real un- 
derlying causes of the Senate’s insistence 
upon reservations in ratifying the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. 


FORCE OF AMERICAN TRADITION 


1. There is in the Uniited States a real 
conservative feeling for the traditional 
policy, and one of those traditions conse- 
crated by the advice of Wiashing'ton is to 
abstain from foreign and particularly 
from European entanglements. Even for 
nations which have been used to Euro- 
pean alliances the League of Nations is 
felt to be something of a new departure. 

This is still more true for the United 
States, which has hitherto held aloof from 
all outside alliances. For the League of 
Nations is not merely a plunge into the 
unknown, but a plunge into something of 
which historical advice and _ traditions 
have hitherto positively disapproved. It 
does not say that it will not make this 
new departure. It recognizes that world 
conditions have changed, but it desires 
time to consider, to feel its way and to 
act with caution. Hence this desire for 
some qualification and reservation. 

2. The American Constitution not only 
makes possible, but under certain con- 
ditions renders inevitable, a conflict be- 
tween Executive and Legislatures. It 
would be possible, as the covenant of the 
League of Nations stands, for a Presi- 
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dent in some future years to commit the 
United States through the American rep- 
resentative on the Council of the League 
of Nations to a policy of which the Legis- 
lature at that time might disapprove. 

The contingency is one which cannot 
arise in Great Britain, where the Govern- 
ment is daily responsible to the repre- 
sentative authority of the House of Com- 
mons and where in case of a conflict be- 
tween the House of Commons and the 
Government the latter must either immedi- 
ately give way or public opinion must de- 
cide between them and assert itself by im- 
mediate general elections. 

This contingency is therefore not present 
to our minds, and in ratifying the League 
of Nations we have no need to make any 
reservations to provide for a contingency 
which cannot arise in Great Britain. 

But in the United States it is other- 
wise. The contingency is within the re- 
gion of practical politics. They have 
reason, and, if they so desire, the right 
to provide against it. Reservations with 
this object are therefore an illustration 
not only of party politics, but of a great 
constitutional question which constantly 
arises between the President and the 
Senate, and it would be no more fair to 
label this with the name of party poli- 
tics than it would be to apply that name 
to some of the great constitutional 
struggles which arose between the House 
of Commons and the executive authority 
in Great Britain in the days before the 
question had finally been settled in favor 
of the House of Commons. 


CALLS OUR HELP ESSENTIAL 


What, then, may we fairly expect from 
the United States in this great crisis of 
world policy—for a crisis, indeed, it is? 
If the participation of the United States 
was enormously helpful in securing the 
victory in the critical months of 1918, its 
help will be even more essential to secure 
stability in peace. Without: the United 
States the present League of Nations may 
become little better than a league of the 
Allies for armed self-defense against a 
revival of Prussian militarism or against 
a sinister sequel to Bolshevism in Rus- 
sia. Bolshevism is despotism, and despot- 
isms have a teridency to become militar- 
istic, as the great French Revolution 
proved. The great object of the League 
of Nations is to prevent future wars and 
to discourage from the beginning the 
growth of aggressive armaments which 
would lead to war. 

For this purpose it should operate at 
once and begin here and now, in the first 
years of peace, to establish a reputation 
for justice, moderation and _ strength. 
Without the United States it will have 
neither the overwhelming physical nor 
moral force behind it that it should have, 
or, if it has the physical force, it will not 


have the same degree of morai force, for it 
will be predominately European, and not 
a world organization, and it will be 
tainted with all the interracial jealousies 
of Europe. With the United States in 
the League of Nations war may be pre- 
vented and armaments discouraged, and 
it will not be in the power of the fretful 
nations of the world to disturb genuine 
peace. Without the League of Nations 
the old order of things will revive, the 
old consequences will recur, there will 
again be some great catastrophe of war, 
in which the United States will again 
find itself compelled to intervene, for the 
same reason and at no! less or even 
greater cost than in 1917. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the American people are prepared or wish 
to withdraw their influence in world af- 
fairs. Americans differ among themselves 
as to whether they could or ought to have 
entered the war sooner than they did. 
It is neither necessary nor profitable for 
foreigners to discuss this point now. 
What is common to all Americans and to 
all foreigners who know the facts is the 
unselfish, wholehearted spirit in which 
the American Nation acted when it came 
into the war. The immediate adoption 
of compulsory military service and, even 
more, the rationing of food and fuel in 
those millions and millions of households 
over such a vast area, not by compul- 
sion but by purely voluntary action in 
response to an appeal which had no com- 
pulsion behind it, is a remarkable and 
even astonishing example of national 
spirit and idealism. 

That spirit is still there. It is as much 
a part of the nature and possibilities of 
the American people as any other char- 
acteristic. It is not possible for such a 
spirit to play such a part as it did in 
the war and then to relapse and be ex- 
tinguished altogether. It would be a great 
mistake to suppose that because the citi- 
zens of the United Sttates wish to limit 
their obligations they therefore propose 
to themselves to play a small part irf the 
League of Naltions. If they enter the 
League as willing partner with limited 
obligations, it may well be that American 
opinion and American action inside the 
League will be much more fruitful than if 
they entered as a reluctant partner who 
felt that her hand had been forced. It 
is in this spirit, in this hope, and in this 
expectation that I think we should ap- 
proach, and are justified in approaching, 
consideration of American reservations. 


FOR “MATERIAL QUALIFICATIONS 


I do not deny that some of them are 
material qualifications of the League of 
Nations as drawn up at Paris or that 
they must be disappoiniting to those who 
are with that covenant as it stands and 
are even proud of it, but those who have 
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had the longest experience of political af- 
fairs and especially of treaties know best 


how often it happens that difficulties. 


which seem most formidable in antici- 
pation and on paper never arise in prac- 
tice. I think this is likely to be par- 
ticularly true in the working of the 
League of Nations. The difficulties and 
dangers which the Amer‘cars foresee in 
it will probably never arise or be felt 
by them when they are once in the 
League. And in the same way the weaken- 
ing and injury to the League which some 
of its best friends apprehend from the 
American reservations would not be felt 
in practice. 

If the outcome of the long controversy 
in the Senate has been to offer co-opera- 
tion in the League of Nations it would be 
the greatest mistake to refuse that co- 
operation because conditions are attached 
to it, and when that co-operation is ac- 
cepted let it not be accepted in a spirit of 
pessimism. 

The most vital considerations are that 
representatives should be appointed to the 
Council of the League of Nations by all 
the nations that are members of the 
Council, that these representatives should 
be men who are inspired by the ideals 
for which we entered the war, and that 
these representatives should be instructed 
and supported in that same spirit of 
equity and freedom by the Governments 
and public opinion of the countries who 
are now partners in peace. If that be the 
spirit in which the Council of the League 
of Nations deals with the business that 
comes before it there need be no fear 
that the representative of the United 
States on that Council will not take part 
in realizing the hopes with which the 
League has been founded. 


DOMINIONS’ RIGHT TO VOTES 


There is one particular reservation 
which must give rise to some difficulty in 
Great Britain and self-governing domin- 
ions. It is that which has reference to the 
six British votes in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The self-governing 
dominions are full members of the 
League. They will admit, and Great 
Britain can admit, no qualification what- 
ever of that right. Whatever the self- 
governing dominions may be in the theory 
and the letter of the Constitution, they 
have in effect ceased to be colonies in the 
old sense of the word. ‘They are free 
communities, independent as regards all 
their own affairs, and partners in those 
which concern the empire at large. 


It is a special status, and there can be 
no derogation from it. To any provision 
which makes it clear that none of the 
British votes can be used in a dispute 
likely to lead to rupture in which any 
pant of the British Empire is involved, no 


exception can be taken. That is only a 
reasonable interpretation of the covenant 
as it now stands. If any pant of the 
British Empire is involved in a dispute 
with the United States, the United States 
will be unable to vote and all parts of the 
British Empire, precisely because they are 
partners, will be parties to that dispute 
and equally unable to vote. But as re- 
gards this right to vote where they are 
not parties to the dispute there can be 
no qualification, and there is very ~en- 
eral admission that the votes of the self- 
governing dominions would in most cases 
be found on the same side as that of the 
United States. 


It must not be supposed that in the 
United States there is any tendency to 
grudge the fact that Canada and the 
other self-governing dominions of the 
British Empire have votes, but any per- 
‘son with the smallest understanding of 
public audiences must realize the feeling 
created by the statement that the United 
States with several million more English- 
speaking citizens than there are in the 
whole of the British Empire has only one 
to six votes. I am not concerned to dis- 
cuss here how this problem of equality of | 
voting may be adjusted in practice. It 
will not be important. In sentiment and 
political feeling it is a very powerful 
factor. We can neither give way about 
the votes for the self-governing domin- 
ions nor can we ignore the real political 
difficulty in the United States. 


It may be sufficient to observe that the 
reservation of the United States, as far 
as known at the time of writing, does not 
in any way challenge the right of the self- 
governing dominions to exercise their 
votes, nor does it state that the United 
States will necessarily reject the decision 
to which these votes have been cast. It is 
therefore possible, I think it is even more 
than probable, that in practice no dispute 
will ever arise. Our object is to main- 
tain the status of the self-governing do- 
minions, not to secure a greater British 
than American vote, and we have no ob- 
jection in principle to increase of the 
America vote. 

Your obedient servant, 
GREY OF FALLODON. 


The letter was indorsed by the British 
and French press with practical unanim- 
ity. It was regarded as greatly strength- 
ening the position of the Senators who 
were supporting strong reservations. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ATTITUDE 


President Wilson had expressed him- 
self to Senator Hitchcock regarding res- 
ervations in a letter written Jan. 26, five 
days before the Grey letter was pub- 
lished. In this communication the Presi- 
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dent had definitely asserted that certain 
reservations would be acceptable to him. 
In referring to the proposed modification 


in the reservation on Article X. he wrote: 

To the substance of it I, of course, ad- 
here. I am bound to, like yourself. I 
am solemnly sworn to obey and maintain 
the Constitution of the United States. 
But I think the form of it very unfortu- 
nate. Any reservation or resolution stat- 
ing that ‘‘ the United States assumes no 
obligation under such and such an article, 
unless or except,’’ would, I am sure, chill 
our relationship with the nations with 
which we expect to be associated in the 
great enterprise of maintaining the 
world’s peace. 

That association must in any case, my 
dear Senator, involve very serious and 
far-reaching implications of honor and 
duty which I am sure we shall never in 
fact be desirous of ignoring. It is the 
more important not to create the impres- 
sion that we are trying to escape obliga- 
tions. 

But I realize that negative criticism is 
not all that is called for in so serious a 
matter. I am happy to be able to add, 
therefore, that I have once more gone 
over the reservations proposed by your- 
self, the copy of which I return herewith, 
and am glad to say that I can accept 
them as they stand. 

I have never seen the slightest reason to 
doubt the good faith of our associates in 
the war, nor ever had the slightest reason 
to fear that any nation would seek to 
enlarge our obligations under the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, or seek 
to commit us to lines of action which 
under our Constitution on'y the Con- 
gress of the United States can in the last 
analysis decide. 

May I suggest that with regard to the 
possible withdrawal of the United States 
it would be wise to give to the President 
the right to act upon a resolution of Con- 
gress in the matter of withdrawal? In 
other words, it would seem to be per- 
missible and advisable that any resolu- 
tion giving notice of withdrawal should 
be a joint rather than a concurrent reso- 
lution. 

I doubt whether the President can be 
deprived of his veto power under the Con- 
stitution, even with his own consent. The 
use of a joint resolution would permit 
the President, who is, of course, charged 
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by the Constitution with the conduct of 
foreign policy, to merely exercise a voice 
in saying whether so important a step 
as withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions should be accomplished by a ma- 
jority or by a two-thirds vote. 

The Constitution itself providing that 
the legislative body was to be consulted 
in treaty-making and having prescribed 
a two-thirds vote in such cases, it seems 
to me that there should be no unneces- 
sary departure from the method there 
indicated. 

I see no objection to a frank statement 
that the United States can accept a man- 
date with regard to any territory under 
Article XIII., Part 1, or any other pro- 
vision of the treaty of peace, only by the 
direct authority and action of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


The chief issue over the ratification 
of the treaty when its consideration was 
resumed was on the words “by any 
other means,” inserted in the Lodge res- 
ervation. The original reservation pro- 
vided that the United States assumed no 
obligation to preserve the territorial 
integrity and political independence of 
nations by the employment “ of its mili- 
tary or naval forces, or the economic 
boycott,” unless Congress should first so 
provide. The new Lodge reservation 
adds after the word “ boycott ” the words 
“or by any other means,” which would 
exclude moral pressure or financial as- 
sistance. The Adminis’ -tion Democrats 
argue that the inclusion of these words 
would practically prevent the enforce- 
ment of any decree of the League of Na- 
tions, as it would involve possible long 
delays awaiting any Congressional action 
on any steps that might be necessary to 
prevent war. The Republicans maintain 
that they are opposéd to any action 
whatsoever involving this country in the 
affairs of other nations, either by moral, 
financial or military measures, unless 
Congress first so provides. It was on 
this point that the fate of the treaty 
rested when the present pages went to 
press. 





League of Nations Council in Session 


First Business Meeting 
[PERIOD ENDED FEB. 16, 1920] 


HE French Government devoted Jan. 

30 to the holding of solemn assem- 

blies in honor of the birth of the 
League ef Nations. Meetings of this 
kind were held in various college halls 
at Paris and in the public schools 
throughout France. Speakers at each 
meeting explained the need and possibili- 
ties of such a society of peoples. At the 
Sorbonne, in the presence of President 
Poincaré and his destined successor, Paul 
Deschanel, leading men in politics, re- 
ligion, science and sociology spoke elo- 
quently in favor of the League. The 
main address was delivered by Léon 
Bourgeois, Chairman of the Executive 
Council of the League and French 
member of the commission that 
drafted the covenant. In tracing the de- 
velopment of the League idea M. Bour- 
geois said: 

President Wilson, by his messages and 
his personal efforts, offered the means of 
realizing this idea in a great international 
convention. Whatever defects there may 
be in it, the compact of April 28, 1919, 
has sealed between the free peoples a 
solemn agreement for the union of all, 
for the safety and independence of all. 
Commenting on the absence of Amer- 

ican representatives at the first meeting 
of the League, M. Bourgeois declared 
that the member-nations were all waiting 
and hoping for the entry of the United 
States in the near future. The imme- 
diate task, he pointed out, was to prevent 
the conquered powers, who had not recog- 
nized the rightfulness of victory nor the 
equity of the sentence imposed in its 
name, from disturbing the new-gained 
peace. Not with a spirit of hatred and 
persecution, but with strict, stern justice, 
Germany must be made to feel that she 
is powerless to revolt, must be made to 
understand that the force of right has 
become, and will remain, supreme. 

In an address delivered by Paul Appell, 
Honorary Dean of the Society of Science, 
the assembly was warned that only two 
ways lay open to humanity—establish- 


ment of the new conception of right 
which finds expression in the League, or 
self-destruction in war. A new war be- 
tween great nations, he said, would mean 
the annihilation of a hundred million men 
with new weapons that could destroy in 
a few hours the most powerful cities, 
blot out life in entire countries, leaving 
behind only peoples destitute of moral 
ideals, believing only in force and re- 
turning to organized barbarism. 


LEAGUE MEETS IN LONDON 


The council of the League of Nations 
assembled in the Picture Gallery of St. 
James’s Palace, London, on Feb. 11, and 
began its first business session. Mem- 
bers of the press and diplomats of all 
nations were present as spectators of a 
great event. 

The council table was placed at one 
end of a long room hung with portraits 
of Kings and Queens of England. Just 
above the delegates hung the portrait of 
Henry VIII., and at the other end of the 
room was an early portrait of Queen 
Victoria. Otherwise the gallery was 
severely plain. On the big hearth blazed 
a cheerful fire, and the centre was occu- 
pied by chairs for the invited guests. 

Half an hour before noon the secre- 
taries and diplomats arrived, one by one. 
After a short but animated discussion 
as to who should preside, M. Bourgeois 
took the chair at the red morocco table 
at the end of the hall, before which the 
members of the council sat in gilded 
chairs, with Mr. Balfour, who had short- 
ly before been appointed the British rep- 
resentative on the League Executive 
Council, and Baron Matsui of Japan on 
his right, and Sir Eric Drummond, Sec- 
retary General, and Signor Ferraris of 
Italy on his left. Next to Signor Fer- 
raris around the corner of the table sat 
Paul Hymans of Belgium and Count 
Quinones de Leon of Spain; facing these 
at the other end of the table sat Casteo 
da Cunha of Brazil and Kaki Amanos of 
Greece, 
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Mr. Balfour rose and made a brief 
speech of welcome, in the course of which 
he voiced regret at the absence of Amer- 
ica. After the translation of his words 
into French, M. Bourgeois, as President 
of the session, made reply. He outlined 
the Agenda, which included the hearing 
of certain representations of Switzerland 
concerning the conditions of her entry 
into the League, and the appointment of 
the Sarre Basin Commission and of the 
High Commissioner for Danzig. He then 
asked the council to vote Mr. Balfour 
into the chair. 

The council intrusted to M. Bourgeois 
the framing of a plan for the permanent 
court of international justice under 
Article XIV. of the League covenant, as 
well as consideration of the proposed list 
of international jurists to be invited to 
form a committee to prepare plans for 
the constitution of the court. It also 
charged Count Quinones de Leon, Span- 
ish Ambassador to France, with con- 
sideration of the duties of the League 
relating to transit, ports, waterways and 


railways; Dr. Da Cunha, the Brazilian 
Ambassador, with the constitution of an 


international body for dealing with 
health problems, and Baron Matsui, the 
Japanese Ambassador, with the framing 
of the League’s guarantee of the Polish 
Minorities Treaty. 

Mr. Balfour announced that the actual 
deliberations of the council would take 
place in private, but would be announced 
at a later meeting. The meeting was 
then adjourned sine die. 

The third meeting of the League oc- 
curred on Jan. 18. A resolution admit- 
ting Switzerland under certain conditions 
was passed, and it was announced that 
the League would call an international 
conference to study the financial crisis 
and seek means of mitigating its danger- 
ous consequences. ‘Twelve international 
jurists were nominated as a commission 
to consider the establishment of an in- 
ternational court. One of those nomi- 
nated was Elihu Root. Of his inclusion 
Mr. Balfour said in a brief speech that 
Mr. Root, for one reason or another 
might find himself unable to accept the 
invitation, but that he desired to put on 
formal record the fact that Mr. Root 
would always be welcome in whatever 
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stage of the deliberations he felt he 
might participate. The Polish Minorities 
Treaty was placed under the guarantee 
of the League, and a Sarre Basin Com- 
mission was appointed, consisting of M. 
Rault, member of the French Council of 
State, Chairman; Alfred von _ Boch, 
Landrath of Saarlouis for Saar, Count 
de Moltke Hvidtfeldt for Denmark, and 
Major Lambert for Belgium. The ap- 
pointment of a fifth member was de- 
ferred. Each member was to receive 
100,000 francs yearly, and the Chairman 
was to receive an extra 50,000 francs for 
entertaining. 

The fourth meeting of the League was 
fixed for March 15 at Rome. 


NEUTRALS TO JOIN LEAGUE 


At a conference held in Copenhagen 
on Feb. 4 the Scandinavian Premiers 
and Foreign Ministers decided to accept 
the invitation to join the League of Na- 
tions. The decision was arrived at, it 
was stated, in the conviction that small 
countries were unable to maintain an in- 
dependent attitude on foreign policy out- 
side the League. The Norwegian Cabi- 
net on Feb. 14 decided to ask the consent 
of Parliament for Norway’s participation 
in the League of Nations. None of the 
national assemblies of the Scandinavian 
nations, however, had actually voted ac- 
ceptance up to the time this issue of 
CURRENT History went to press. 

The report from a committee appointed 
by the Second Chamber of the Dutch 
Parliament to examine the League cove- 
nant and to draft a bill providing for 
Holland’s adhesion was published at The 
Hague on Feb. 3. This report favored 
Holland’s entering the League. The re- 
port stated that, though Holland, by 
joining, would lose part of her ancient 
liberty, this would be more than counter- 
balanced by the fact that if she refused 
to join she might be isolated and ex- 
cluded from the social life of other coun- 
tries. A small minority of the committee 
opposed the entry of Holland, holding 
that the League was formed by “im- 
perialistic powers,” excluded a large part 
of Europe and Asia, and “ contained the 
germs of future wars.” 

The application of Switzerland for 
membership in the League, under guar- 





antees recognizing her peculiar interna- 
tional situation, was granted by the 
Council at its third session, held in Lon- 
don privately on Feb. 18. For more than 
a century Switzerland has had her neu- 
trality recognized in Europe on the un- 
derstanding that she would prevent any 
other country from invading her borders. 
Despite this special status, which pre- 
vented her from fulfilling all the usual 
obligations under the League, and the 
fact that her Constitution made it impos- 
sible for her to give her adhesion within 
the time limit required by the covenant, 
the League Council passed a resolution of 
admission which, though it recognized 
the unique situation referred to, required 
Switzerland to co-operate i. commercial 
and financial measures against covenant- 
breaking States, and to defend her own 
territory under every circumstance. In 
return she was absolved from taking part 
in any military action and from the ne- 
cessity of allowing foreign troops to pass 
through her borders. 

Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Holland were represented at the 
conference which opened at The Hague 
on Feb. 16 to discuss the formation of an 
international court of justice. The con- 
ference aimed, by the examination and 
comparison of plans already drawn by 
commissions of experts from other coun- 
tries, to establish a uniform plan for a 
permanent tribunal such as was pro- 
vided for by Article XIV. of the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. 

An official memorandum, sent by the 
South American Republic of Salvador to 
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the United States Government and ‘made 
public by the Washington State Depart- 
ment on Feb. 7, asked for a new defini- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine in the light 
of Article XXI. of the League covenant. 
After laudation of the aims of the cove- 
nant and of the advantages hitherto 
accruing to Pan-America from the Mon- 
roe Doctrine itself, the memorandum con- 
tinued: 

Since, however, the covenant of the 
League of Nations does not set forth nor 
determine the purposes nor fix a definite 
criterion of international relationship in 
America, and since, on the other hand, 
the doctrine will be forthwith trans- 
formed—in view of the full sanction of the 
nations of the world—into a principle of 
universal public law, juris et de jure, I 
request that your Excellency will be good 
enough to give the authentic interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine as it is un- 
derstood in the present historical move- 
ment and in its future application by the 
Government of*the United States, which 
must realize that my Government is keen- 
ly desirous of securing a statement which - 
shall put an end to the divergence of 
views now prevailing on the _ subject, 
which it is recognized by all is not the 
most propitious in stimulating the ideals 
of true Pan-Americanism. 


It was officially stated at Washington 
on Feb. 9 that no new interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine was considered nec- 
essary, and that the request of Salvador 
would have to be answered in the nega- 
tive. Pending the receipt of the answer 
of the United States, Salvador, and other 
South American nations as well, had 
postponed action regarding their adhe- 
sion to the League. 


Repatriating German War Prisoners 
End of Their Long Ordeal 


HE fate of the hundreds of thousands 
T of war prisoners who were held by 
various former belligerents, and 
whose repatriation was eagerly awaited 
by their friends, continued to be a seri- 
ous problem fifteen months after the 
fighting had ceased. There were still 
400,000 German prisoners in France at 
the time of the final exchange of rati- 
fications on Jan. 10, 1920, 360,000 being 


in the liberated regions and 30,000 in the 
interior, of whom 5,300 were officers. 
The German Government had sent these 
unfortunates the following Christmas 
greeting on Dec. 25: 


On the day when the folks at home miss 
most sorely their sons detained as pris- 
oners of war, the National Government, 
in the name of the entire German people, 
sends the greetings of the Fatherland to 
the prisoners of war. The Christmas 
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holiday unites every German family. 
Therefore it has been in the most intimaite 
circles a day to remember all dhose who 
are sorely missed and whose arrival is 
awaited impatiently and longingly. 

This year has been worse than all those 
that have gone before in repeatedly disap- 
pointed hopes for the prisoners, as well 
as for the Fatherland longing for their 
return. The numerous and constantly re- 
peated efforts of the National Government 
to bring about the return of the prisoners 
before the ratification of the Peace Treaty 
have, unfortunately, produced only partial 
successes. In the meantime, the beginning 
of the final completion of the Peace 
Treaty has come so near that the day of 
deliverance will soon dawn for those still 
being held back. 

The National Government declares again 
at this time thalt it will not give up its 
unceasing efforts to have all the German 
prisoners of war and civilian prisoners 
still held in Europe and overseas returned 
to their homes as quickly as possible until 
the last man is back home again. It asks 
all the prisoners to have faith in this, and, 
after all the long sufferings and hardships 
they have so bravely endured, also to 
endure in patience the short space of time 
that still separates them from the day of 
their homecoming. 

The Na al Government: 
BAUER, SCHIFFER, DR. BELL, DR. 
DAVID ERZBERGER, DR. GESS- 
LER, GIESBERTS, KOCH, DR. 
MAYER, NOSKE, SCHLICKE, 
SCHMIDT. 


Immediately after the exchange of 
ratifications France set to work to re- 
patriate all German prisoners in accord- 
ance with plans previously drawn up. 
The War Prison Committee met the Ger- 
man delegate in Paris on Jan. 10 and 11, 
the French Director General of Trans- 
port, representatives of the War Minis- 
try and of the Northern and Eastern 
Railways being present the second day, 
with all theGerman experts. It was stated 
that liberation of the prisoners would 
begin as soon as Germany supplied the 
rolling stock. It was agreed that seven 
trains, with a carrying capacity of 1,000 
men, would be sent daily, and that they 
would bring the prisoners back by way 
of Cologne, Coblenz, Mayence and Kehl. 
Inhabitants of the Rhine would be lib- 
erated first. Those in the interior would 
be repatriated via Switzerland. Island 
prisoners would be taken off by German 
ships. The period of repatriation was es- 
timated to cover about forty-five days. 
Austrian prisoners would be concentrated 
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at Lyons before final departure. The 
1,000 Turkish and 3,000 Bulgarian pris- 
oners were to be embarked from Mar- 
seilles. The first trainload of German 
prisoners arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle on 
Jan. 21. Other trains from various cities 
were leaving daily. German boats were 
arriving at Havre, Rouen and St. Na- 
zaire to take their quota. 


Admiral von Reuter, the commander 
of the German fleet at Scapa Flow, who 
gave the order for scuttling the ships in 
June, was set free by the British authori- 
ties on Jan. 28. He arrived at Wilhelms- 
haven on Jan. 31 and was greeted by 
thousands assembled along the water- 
front, which was brilliantly decorated. 


The fate of the 130 British prisoners in 
Russia was decided by an agreement 
signed at Copenhagen on Feb. 12 by 
James O’Grady, representing Great Brit- 
ain, and Maxim Litvinov, representing 
the Russian Soviet Government. By this 
agreement British war prisoners in 
Russia and Russian war prisoners in 
England were to be released at once. 
Great Britain was to furnish the neces- 
sary transportation. It was also arranged 
that the Archangel Government should 
exchange Bolshevist prisoners for 
“White” prisoners held by the Bol- 
sheviki. 

The International Red Cross on Dec. 
25 sent out an appeal in behalf of the 
prisoners of war in Siberia, declaring 
that 200,000 prisoners were living with- 
out shelter and virtually without clothing 
and proper food. Typhus was raging 
among them. It was stated in Geneva at 
International Red Cross headquarters on 
Jan. 27 that nearly 375,000 of the 500,000 
Austro-Hungarian prisoners in Siberia 
had perished from typhus and smallpox. 
The rest had been kept alive only by the 
efficient work of Japanese, American 
and English doctors assigned to different 
towns along the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
It was stated at Rome on Jan. 1 that the 
Pope, after the receipt of a special appeal 
from Gustave Ador, former Swiss Presi- 
dent and now President of the Red Cross, 
had appealed to the Japanese Govern- 
ment on behalf of the prisoners of all 
nationalities in Siberia. 





American War Casualties 


Total Deaths in the American Army 77,118—The Naval 
Controversy—New Air Policy 


[PERIOD ENDED FEB. 15, 1920] 


States Army on Feb. 7 gave out 
the final revised figures of Amer- 
ican losses in the war. They showed 
that the total casualties were 302,612, 
with deaths numbering 77,118. Prior 
figures, based on weekly summaries 
issued by the War Department, had 
given the total as 293,061, with 77,635 
deaths. The revised figures were as 
follows: 
Killed in action 34,248 
DO GE GMOENO ck caccecesiesennatenes 23,480 
TGR GR WOCRON oe ii6o's cccciae Keknceinees 13,700 
Died of accident 
Drowned 
Suicide 
Murder or homicide 
Executed by sentence of General Court- 
Martial 
Other known causes 
Causes undetermined 
Presumed dead 
Total dead 
Prisoners unaccounted for 
Prisoners died 
Prisoners repatriated 
Total prisoners 
Wounded slightly 
WOUNGEE. SEVEFEDY occccdissccviovsccses § 
Wounded, degree undetermined 
Total wounded 
Missing in action 


T's Adjutant General of the United 


CHPOTE CM Sh cece dtcccescicweneuued 


New York led the list of casualties 
with a total of 40,222. In detail these 
were: 

Men. 
4,528 


Total. 
4,782 
1,958 


Officers. 
Killed Im aCtlonc ..sccceecs 25 

EMG OB GISGRRO. .6.cccsiciccen 1,888 
Died of wounds........eee S4 1,755 1,839 
Died of accident 162 206 
Drowned 42 42 
Suicide 37 47 
Murder or homicide....... 16 17 
Other known causes 40 43 
Cause undetermined 188 193 
Presumed dead 64 69 


—_——— 


9,196 


PRISONERS 


Unaccounted for 
Died 


WOUNDED 


Slightly 
Severely 
Degree undetermined.... 244 


1,203 28,946 
HONORS TO PRIVATES 


Statistics made public by the War De- 
partment on Feb. 10 showed that en- 
listed men received 63 per cent. of the 
medals awarded for service in the world 
war. To enlisted men went fifty-seven 
out of the total of seventy-eight Con- 
gressional Medals of Honor awarded, 
while 3,593 out of the 5,109 Distinguished 
Service Crosses conferred were given to 
enlisted men. All of the 641 Distin- 
guished Service Medals awarded for 
meritorious service and not for acts of 
valor were conferred on officers. The 
30th Division, which, with the 27th Di- 
vision, broke the Hindenburg line, re- 
ceived twelve Medals of Honor, or 15 per 
cent. of all that were awarded. 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


It was reported from Washington on 
Feb. 3 that Republican leaders in the 
House had decided that universal train- 
ing should be eliminated from the mili- 
tary bill. They held that the country, 
in the present state of finances, was op- 
posed to expending $700,000,000 a year 
for compulsory training, or about $1,125,- 
000,000 to maintain an army with com- 
pulsory training in operation. Repre- 
sentative F. W. Mondell, Republican 
floor leader, headed the opposition to 
compulsory training, and _ indications 
were that it would be defeated in the 


11,989 
10,561 
6,396 
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House. Mr. Mondell stated the case in 
these words: 


The Secretary of War has recom- 
mended an army of 570,000 men, to cost 
nearly $1,000,000,000. Nobody outside of 
the General Staff and the Administration 
is considering any such establishment. 
The committee of the House and Senate 
is likely to provide for a regular estab- 
lishment somewhere between 225,000 and 
275,000 officers and men, line and staff. 
At the present cost this would involve 
appropriations of from $425,000,000 to 
$475,000,000. This force could not be re- 
duced by any system of military train- 
ing. The tendency would be to in- 
crease it. 

A system of universal compulsory mili- 
tary training, such as has been proposed, 
would cost at least $700,000,000 per year, 
after the first year. This total is much 
more than our entire average annual 
Federal expenditures for all purposes 
prior to our entry into the European war. 
At a time when, on the basis of present 
estimates, we are facing a deficit of 
nearly $3,000,000,000, such expenditures 
are, of course, unthinkable. 


Rejecting President Wilson’s advice, 
House Democrats in caucus Feb. 9 adopt- 
ed by a vote of 106 to 17 resolutions op- 


posing the passage by this Congress of 
legislation for universal compulsory mili- 
tary training. The President’s views 
were presented in a letter he wrote to 
Secretary Baker, which was read to the 
caucus by Representative Charles P. 
Caldwell of New York, a member of the 
Military Committee. In this letter Mr. 
Wilson urged that it was inadvisable that 
any party action be taken at this time on 
universal training, when the National 
Convention was so near. He spoke in 
favor of the principle of universal train- 
ing. The caucus was apparently de- 
termined from the outset to have its way 
despite the President’s counsel. 


NEW AIR POLICY 


On Jan. 22 Mr. Baker, Secretary of 
War, put into effect, as far as the army 
was concerned, the new army-navy policy 
relating to aircraft, which had been ap- 
proved by the Joint Army and Navy 
Board on Aeronautics, as well as by 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels. Under 
this policy aircraft to be used in wartime 
operations are to be designated army 
aircraft, navy aircraft and marine air- 
craft. Army aircraft will be provided by 
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the War Department and manned only 
by army personnel. Navy aircraft will 
be provided by the Navy Department and 
manned by navy personnel. Marine air- 
craft will be provided by the Navy De- 
partment and manned by the marine air 
personnel, which is a branch of the Naval 
Air Service. 

Specific functions have been mapped 
out for each of these branches of the Air 
Service. Army aircraft will carry out 
operations from bases on shore as an 
arm of the mobile army, or against 
enemy aircraft in defense of all shore 
establishments and also alone or in co- 
operation with other arms of the army, 
or with the navy, against enemy vessels 
engaged in attacks on the coast. 

The function of navy aircraft will be 
to conduct operations from mobile float- 
ing bases or from naval air stations on 
shore, as an arm of the fleet, or for 
overseas scouting, as well as to protect 
coastal communications or operations 
against enemy establishments on shore 
when such operations are conducted in 
co-operation with other types of naval 
forces, or alone when their mission is 
primarily naval. The functions normally 
assigned to army aircraft will be per- 
formed by the marine aircraft when the 
operations are in connection with an ad- 
vance base in which operations of the 
army are not represented. 


OUR DEAD ABROAD 


More than two-thirds of the nearest 
relatives of the American soldier dead 
abroad who have been asked by the War 
Department to indicate whether they 
wish to have the bodies brought home 
from Europe have asked for the return 
of the bodies to the United States. The 
Adjutant General of the army has sent 
out cards to the next of kin of soldiers 
requesting to know their desires as to the 
disposal of bodies. There were 174,770 
cards sent out, and so far 63,708 answers 
have been received. The classification 
of the requests made by the next of kin 
in these answers is: 

Num- P.C.of 

ber. Total. 

Requests for return to U. S......43,900 68.9 
Requests for retention in Europe.10,400 30.6 


Requests for reburials in other 


countries than U. S....... (9508 oe 0.5 





s 
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Under a new ruling issued by R. G. 
Cholmeley-Jones, Director of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
war risk term insurance, regardless of 
how long it may have lapsed, may be 
reinstated any time before July 1, 1920. 
The only conditions are: 

1. Two monthly premiums on _ the 
amount of insurance to be reinstated 
must accompany the application. 

2. The applicant must be in as good 
health as at the date of discharge or at 
the expiration of the grace period, which- 
ever is the later date, and so state in 
the application. 

The new ruling is the most important 
liberalization of war risk insurance since 
the passage of the Sweet bill, and is 
designed for the special benefit of serv- 
ice men who failed to reinstate their 
insurance prior to the new law and who 
have been discharged more than eighteen 
months. Men who have been discharged 
less than eighteen months may still rein- 
state their lapsed term insurance at any 
time within eighteen months following 
the month of discharge by complying 
with the same conditions. 


NAVAL AWARDS INQUIRY 


Admiral W. S. Sims, President of the 
Naval War College at Newport and for- 
merly in command of the American naval 
forces in European waters, startled the 
country on Jan. 17 by a series of state- 
ments regarding the policy and conduct 
of the Navy Department during the war. 
He charged that, on leaving Washington 
for London just prior to the actual dec- 
laration of war, he was told by a person 
in authority at the Navy Department: 
“Don’t let the British pull the wool over 
your eyes. It is none of our business pull- 
ing the chestnuts out of the fire. We 
would as soon fight the British as the 
Germans.” Coupled with this assertion 
was the charge that inefficiency and de- 
lay in the Navy Department at Washing- 
ton actually prolonged the war. 

Some of the statements of Admiral 
Sims were made by him in oral testi- 
mony before a sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Naval Affairs, con- 
ducting an inquiry into the awards of 
medals and other decorations to United 
States naval officers and enlisted men 
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for their services in the war. Other 


' statements were contained in a long 


memorandum prepared by Admiral 
Sims and presented to Secretary Daniels, 
which Admiral Sims read to the sub-com- 
mittee. This memorial teemed with criti- 
cism of the conduct of the war by the 
naval administration. 


REJOINDER BY MR. DANIELS 


The testimony of Admiral Sims drew 
from Secretary of the Navy Daniels on 
Jan. 18 the following letter to Senator 
Page of the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 


I observe that Rear Admiral Sims on 
Saturday read to a sub-committee of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate 
a copy of a paper recently sent to the 
department, which he entitled ‘‘ Certain 
Naval Lessons of the Great War.’’ The 
original of this has been referred to the 
General Board of the Navy for action. 

At the proper time and in the proper 
way any fair-minded investigator will be 
convinced that the allegations reflecting 
upon the vigorous, effective and success- 
ful prosecution of the war, so far as the 
Navy Department and the entire navy 
are concerned, are based upon opinions 
which are without justification. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
comment on the letter as a whole, but one 
passage is of such a nature, having a 
bearing as it does upon international re- 
lations, that I wish to say that never to 
Rear Admiral Sims did I say: ‘‘ Don’t 
let the British pull the wool over your 
eyes. It is none of our business pulling 
their chestnuts out of the fire. We would 
as soon fight the British as the Ger- 
mans.” 

In the latter part of March, 1917, after 
relations had been broken off with Ger- 
many and the American Navy had begun 
to arm merchant ships, Rear Admiral 
Sims was summoned to Washington. He 
was informed by me that he had been se- 
lected to go to London as special and 
confidential representative of the Navy 
Department. He was given explicit ver- 
bal instructions to visit the American 
Ambassador at London, to get in touch 
with the British Admiralty, to investigate 
the sinkings by submarines and the situ- 
ation generally and inform the Navy De- 
partment fully. Of course, his mission 
was confidential, as the United States 
was then a neutral. 

At that time Congress had not declared 
war. Rear Admiral Sims was cautioned 
to perform no act and to make no public 
statement that could commit this country 
to any course pending declaration of the 
country’s policy by the President and the 
Congress. In this connection I reminded 
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him of the statement in his Guildhall 
speech in England, when he was a 
younger man, for which he was repri- 
manded by President Taft: ‘‘ If the time 
ever comes when the British Empire is 
seriously menaced by an external enemy, 
it is my opinion that you can count 
upon every man, every dollar, every drop 
of blood of your kindred across the sea.’’ 
I told him he was selected not because 
of this speech, but in spite of it, believing 
he would exercise the discretion and di- 
plomacy which the confidential nature of 
his mission necessitated and that his wide 
acquaintance with naval leaders abroad 
would facilitate his obtaining for the de- 
partment at first hand the information 
desired by this Government. 


It is, I am sure, superfluous to add that 
I did not use the words which I have 
quoted above, relating to other Govern. 
ments, or any words that could convey 
like meaning. 


ADMIRAL KNIGHT'S VIEWS 


Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight, on 
Jan. 28, before the Senate sub-commit- 
tee investigating decoration awards, sug- 
gested legislation that should differenti- 
ate between decorations awarded for 
“valor” and for “meritorious and dis- 
tinguished service.” Admiral Knight 
suggested that Congress revise the entire 
medal legislation and create a decoration 
to be given only for valor in cases where 
the act of heroism was not remarkable 
enough to warrant awarding a Medal of 
Honor. At present, he said, the navy 
cross was awarded for heroism when the 
act was not sufficient to earn a Medal 
of Honor and for distinguished service 
when the service was not important 
enough to warrant a Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal. 


“Thus,” he added, “when you see a 
naval officer wearing a navy cross you 
do not know whether he got it for valor 
or distinguished service, and in fact the 
only medal we have that stands only for 
valor is the Medal of Honor.” 

The Admiral suggested as a temporary 
expedient that the Navy Department 
authorize the wearing of a clasp marked 
“for valor” on all navy crosses awarded 
for heroism. . 

Chairman Hale of the sub-committee 
said the Admiral’s suggestions would 
be given careful consideration and would 
be included in the committee’s report 
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with a view to framing legislation along 
the lines suggested. 


Discussing Secretary Daniels’s order 
that the board reconsider all awards and 
submit a new report, Admiral Knight 
said: “The board will modify its 
former report as it deems necessary and 
make changes if they are found desir- 
able. We hope to render a new report 
within a few weeks.” 

Admiral Knight took issue with Secre- 
tary Daniels’s contention that command- 
ing officers of ships sunk or seriously 
damaged by the enemy should receive 
the Distinguished Service Medal when- 
ever their conduct was meritorious. 
“ Officers who lose their ships,” the Ad- 
miral told the sub-committee, “ should 
never be so rewarded unless they take of- 
fensive action against the enemy or suc- 
ceed in saving their ship through un- 
usual ability.” He said that in the case 
of Commander D. W. Bagley, Secretary 
Daniels’s brother-in-law, no decoration 
was recommended in connection with the 
sinking of the destroyer Jacob Jones, be- 
cause Commander Bagley did not engage 
the enemy. A navy cross was recom- 
mended for the officer, he said, for good 
seamanship displayed in taking off the 
crew and passengers of the torpedoed 
British steamer Orama. 


DANIELS ON STAND 


On Feb. 3 Secretary Daniels, before 
the Senate Naval sub-committee, made 
formal answer to criticism by Rear Ad- 
miral Sims and others of the policy fol- 
lowed in awarding war decorations. The 
Secretary’s testimony for the most part 
was confined to a prepared statement, in 
which he took up, point by point, state- 
ments before the sub-committee by Ad- 
miral Sims, and dwelt at considerable 
length on the two major disagreements 
voiced by the Admiral, namely, the 
awarding of decorations to officers who 
lost their ships through submarine at- 
tacks or by mines and the relative im- 
portance of shore and sea duty. 

On the controverted point of impor- 
tance of sea service as compared to serv- 
ice ashore Mr. Daniels said he had not 
and would never “approve a disparity 
between awards given men who served 








on shore as compared with the men who 
went to sea.” Admiral Sims, he asserted, 
probably advocated high awards for 
many officers who served on staff duty 
ashore and few awards for officers who 
went to sea, because “ most of Admiral 
Sims’s duty in the navy has been on 
shore.” 

Turning to the second fundamental 
difference between his views and those 
of Admiral Sims, Secretary Daniels read 
at length from accounts of naval actions 
during all the wars the United States had 
been engaged in to support his conten- 
tion that the policy of decorating brave 
officers, even though they lost their 
ships, was established early in American 
naval history and always had been fol- 
lowed. 

Concluding his testimony with a denial 
of Admiral Sims’s charge that “navy 
morale has been shot to pieces through 
the method followed in awarding hon- 
ors,” Secretary Daniels declared that 
there was nothing the matter with the 
morale of the navy except a shortage of 
enlisted men in many ratings and insuf- 
ficient pay for the officers and men left, 
making a plea for immediate legislation 
that would increase navy pay to a status 
“at least comparable with the pay given 
men holding positions of similar respon- 
sibility in civilian life.” The Secretary 
said that if such action were taken the 
country would “soon learn that there is 
nothing the matter with the navy.” 


NAVAL PEACE STRENGTH 


Rear Admiral Taylor, chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repairs, told 
the House Naval Committee on Jan. 31 
that approximately 940 warships would 
be the peace-time strength of the Amer- 
ican Navy after July 1, 1920. This will 
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be three times the number in commission 
when the United States declared war on 
Germany, but the comparative tonnage 
will be only about one and one-half times 
as great. 

A number of improvements based on 
the lessons learned in the war are to be 
made on the dreadnoughts and other 
craft. The first-line ships, Admiral 
Taylor said, are to be equipped with air- 
plane platforms built over the forward 
turrets and extending over the bows of 
the vessels, so that aircraft may rise 
from all of them when at sea. Small 
land airplanes will be used, and in re- 
turning after a flight they will alight on 
the water, being kept afloat by collaps- 
ible air bags until they can be trans- 
ferred to the platform. Other changes to 
be made in the dreadnoughts will include 
improved fire and searchlight controls, 
details of which were withheld for mili- 
tary reasons. These alterations, to- 
gether with the repairs necessary to the’ 
940 vessels, will cost about $27,900,000. 


HIGHER NAVY PAY 


By a vote of 311 to 10 a bill was passed 
by the House on Jan. 23 increasing the 
pay of all enlisted men in the navy by 
approximately one-third. The increase, 
retroactive to Jan. 1 last, would continue 
until July 1, 1921. No increase for offi- 
cers was allowed by the bill, though this 


may be provided for later. The measure 
was intended simply to hurry pay relief 
for enlisted men, who are leaving the 
navy at an alarming rate. The increase 
for men was estimated at $10,000,000. The 
navy is short forty to forty-five thou- 
sand men on its normal strength. <A 
majority of the ships are tied up for 
lack of personnel, particularly all of the 
Pacific Fleet being held at Mare Island 
and Bremerton. 





Returning the Railroads 


Essential Features of the New Law Under Which the Roads 
Will Operate—New Labor Demands 


[PERIOD ENDED Fes. 15, 1920] 


HE imminent return of the rail- 
roads to private ownership and 
management, the date for which 
had been fixed by Presidential 

proclamation as March 1, brought the 
question prominently before Congress 
and hastened the preparation of the 
Railroad bill, which is a combination of 
the Esch and Cummins measures framed 
respectively in the House and the Senate. 
(See February CURRENT History.) The 
clause prohibiting strikes of railway em- 
ployes under legal penalty was elimi- 
nated from the bill in deference to the de- 
termined opposition of the labor element. 
A guaranteed return to the stockholders 


of 5% per cent. annually was tentatively 
agreed upon. 


Final agreement on reorganization 
legislation was reached by the House and 
Senate conferees on Feb. 16. Aside 
from textual changes, the general fea- 
tures of the compromise bill followed the 
lines agreed upon, with the exception of 
the labor provision, which was modified 
so as to provide for a Federal Appeal 
Board appointed by the President, to con- 
sist of nine members equally divided be- 
tween the employes, the employers and 
the public. Submission of all disputes of 
combined labor and employer boards 
must be made to the Federal Board 
before a cessation of work occurs. This 
new provision was presented by Director 
General Hines and was accepted by the 
conference. The labor delegates sought 
to oppose legislation making the calling 
of strikes unlawful, and put themselves 
on record as having never indorsed or 
approved of either the Esch or the Cum- 
mins bill, except that part of the Esch 
bill known as the Anderson amendment. 

Railway employes pressed vigorously 
their demand for a further increase in 
pay before the roads were returned to 
their owners. The railway shopmen and 


maintenance of way employes were es- 
pecially insistent, and in furtherance 
of their demands called a strike for Feb. 
17. After prolonged conferences Direc- 
tor General Hines declined to yield and 
referred the entire matter to President 
Wilson. 


LOSS OF FEDERAL CARRIERS 


According to official calculations made 
public Jan. 31, operation of the railroads, 
Pullman lines, express companies and 
waterways, unified under Federal con- 
trol, had cost the nation approximately 
$700,000,000. Figures of the Railroad 
Administration revealed a net loss of 
$594,200,000 from railroad operation 
alone in the two-year period. Statistics, 
gathered from official sources as to op- 
erating costs of the Pullman lines and 
waterways and express companies while 
operated by the Government, showed the 
addition of $100,000,000 to the transpor- 
tation loss. 

Heavy losses in November and De- 
cember were charged to the coal strike 
in a statement by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. <A deficit of $111,500,000 was 
shown for those two months after the 
two months’ proportion of the annual 
rental was paid. December revenues 
were said to be about $12,700,000 above 
actual operating expenses, while the 
revenues for November, according to 
Interstate Commerce Commission fig- 
ures, exceeded actual operating ex- 
penses by approximately $19,000,000. 
The monthly share of the annual rental 
has been computed generally at $75,- 
000,000. 

The statement showed that of a loss 
of $349,200,000 for the twelve months of 
1919 $228,700,000 came during the first 
six months, when there was “ a prolonged 
slump in freight business following the 
signing of the armistice.” It added that 
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“if the rate increase which went into 
effect in June, 1918, had become effec- 
tive the previous January, the loss for 
the two years would probably not have 
exceeded $104,000,000.” 


RAILROAD PAYMENTS FIXED 


E. Marvin Underwood, general counsel 
of the Railroad Administration, stated 
in his annual report to Director General 
Hines on Jan. 27 that compensation con- 
tracts between the Railroad Administra- 
tion and 232 railroads under Government 
control had been signed Jan. 1. These 
involved $717,158,182, or 71 per cent. of 
the total annual rental of $917,000,000 
paid by the Government to the com- 
panies. 

Claims for special compensation in ad- 
dition to the standard return had been 
filed by 124 roads, the agreements being 
$92,318,789. Thirty-five of these had 
been allowed in part, the total being 
$7,493,618, while sixty-seven, totaling 
$45,686,276, had been denied and eight, 
totaling $553,754, had been withdrawn, 
leaving still pending fourteen, totaling 
$9,224,288. 

Mr. Underwood said that negotiations 
with the railroad corporations as to 
many additional compensation contracts 
for the standard return were being ac- 
tively pushed. He said also that in ad- 
dition to the standard contracts there 
had been 133 co-operative contracts ex- 
ecuted between the Railroad Adminis- 
traction and smaller railroads, mostly 
short lines. 

Describing the work of the claims and 
property protection section, Mr. Under- 
wood declared gratifying progress had 
been made in avoiding loss and damage 
claims presented. He asserted that for 
all railroads under Federal control the 
number of unsettled claims on hand had 
decreased from 806,707 on April 1, 1919, 
to 465,722 on Nov. 1, 1919. During the 
same period 2,439,692 claims were pre- 
sented and 2,780,677 were disposed of. 


54 PER CENT. DIVIDENDS 


Under an agreement reached by the 
House and Senate conferees on the Rail- 
road bill, Feb. 7, a return of 5% per 
cent. would be guaranteed to stockhold- 
ers by the Government for a period of 
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two years. In announcing the agree- 
ment Chairman Cummins of the Senate 
managers said the rewritten section pro- 
vided that after the two-year period the 
percentage of return would be fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which would be authorized to fix rates 
so as to yield that return. 


With the agreement on this section 
the conferees completed their work on 
the bill, and Senator Cummins:said their 
report would probably be ready for Con- 
gress by Feb. 16. Leaders hoped to com- 
plete final enactment of the bill before 
the railroads were returned to private 
control on March 1. 


The aggregate value of the properties 
used in transportation would be deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission according to the bill, the deter- 
mination being by traffic districts. These 
districts would be used as groups for rate . 
making and in territories where the 
roads earned an equivalent of the guar- 
anteed return, no increase in rates would 
be necessary. Similarly the rates would 
be raised to make up a deficit in districts 
where the roads failed to earn the 5% 
per cent. Figures on the probable ag- 
gregate value of the roads are not avail- 
able yet. The outstanding capitaliza- 
tion and bonded indebtedness of all the 
roads amount to approximately $19,000,- 
000,000, on which a 5% per cent. return 
would be $1,045,000,000. 


The guaranteed return to the roads 
under Government control has been about 
$900,000,000 annually, based on _ the 
three-year period just prior to the time 
the Government took charge, individual 
roads receiving varying returns. 

Distribution of earnings in excess of 
the guaranteed return is also provided in 
the bill. One-half of 1 per cent. would 
be available for unproductive improve- 
ments. Fifty per cent. of the excess 
over 6 per cent. would go to the roads 
earning such excess, while the remain- 
ing half would be put into a contingent 
fund administered by the commission 
and used to rurchase equipment for 
rental to the weaker roads, which could 
also obtain loans from the fund. 

President Wilson, on Feb. 13, conferred 
at the White House with a committee 
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representing the railroad workers in 
their plea for increased wages. A strike 
of the railway shopmen and mainte- 
nance of way employes had been called 
for Feb. 17. The meeting of the President 
and the committee, consisting of Timothy 
Shea, Acting President of the Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Enginemen; B. M. 
Jewell, President of the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and E. J. Manion, Pres- 
ident of the Order of Railway Telegra- 
phers, took place under the south 
portico of the White House, the Pres- 
ident being in his wheel chair. They 
chatted for a few moments and then the 
committee received a typewritten copy of 
the President’s statement. There fol- 
lowed a discussion of the labor situation 
for about ten minutes. 

The President outlined what he be- 
lieved to be the proper procedure, and 
asserted that his decision was unalter- 
able. He said, first, that he should en- 
deavor to obtain justice for the men 
through an adjustment tribunal which 
would probably be set up in pending 
legislation. In the event of Congress 
failing to provide for a tribunal, the 
President would name a commission of 
his own to deal with the specific matter 
in hand. 

Further than this, the President prom- 
ised to appoint at once a committee of 
experts to consider facts at hand and 
make recommendations. This committee 
was to be named whether Congress estab- 
lished a permanent adjustment tribunal 
or not. 

To this proposition the employes did 
not give their unqualified approval. They 
sought to brush aside the possibility of 
the final decision as to wages and work- 
ing conditions being made by a perma- 
nent tribunal to be created by Congress, 
and asked that the President name a 
separate tribunal, representative of the 
corporations, employes and Government, 
possibly along the lines of the present 
coal commission of three, whose decisions 
should be binding. They said, however, 
that they would submit the President’s 
proposal to the meeting of committees of 
their organizations, to be held on Feb. 23. 
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The committee stated that the reduc- 
tion in living costs which labor had hoped 
for had not materialized, and that, so far 
as they could see, Congress had passed 
little legislation which would serve to aid 
in the fight against the high level of 
prices. They affirmed the opinion that 
Congress had failed to pursue a course 
which would in any way militate against 
what they termed the “ capitalistic in- 
terests.” The committee contended that 
any lasting change for betterment in the 
general situation could not be attained un- 
der present conditions; that fundamental 
reforms were necessary and _ higher 
wages imperative unless there was defi- 
nite action to end existing evils. 


In the main the President supported 
the Director General of Railroads, Mr. 
Hines, in his decision that heavy ad- 
vances in wages at this time were im- 
practicable; but he promised to try to 
bring about a betterment of conditions. 


Following closely upon this conference 
with the President, plans for the formu- 
lation of a definite program to combat 
high living costs were revealed by union 
officials on Feb. 15. It was stated that 
the feeling was strong among the rail- 
road union members that Government 
action to reduce high prices had not been 
effectual, and that though the wage de- 
mands of the 2,000,000 railroad workers, 
at the request of the workers, would be 
held in abeyance, immediate action would 
be taken to secure relief before the gen- 
eral conference of union committees to 
meet in Washington on Feb. 23. It was 
intimated that the new program would 
consist of recommendations to Congress, 
which all organized labor would support, 
and the hope was expressed that by its 
adoption the more radical union elements 
which demanded immediate action with 
regard to wages, before the President’s 
proposal of a wage commission had ma- 
terialized, could be more effectually held 
in control. 


The railroad executives were asked by 
Director General Hines on Feb. 16 to 
send a committee to Washington for con- 
ference concerning President Wilson’s 
proposal to create a joint commission to 
hear the wage demands of the union rail- 
road workers. 





Secretary Lansing’s Resignation 
Other Cabinet Changes 


OBERT LANSING, Secretary of 
State, retired from office Feb. 13, 
1920, under sensational circum- 
stances. The correspondence preceding 
his resignation revealed the fact that 
this latest Cabinet change was tanta- 
mount to an abrupt dismissal of his chief 
Cabinet officer by the President, on the 
ground that he was seeking to usurp the 
President’s authority during the latter’s 
illness. The first letter to Mr. Lansing, 
written by the President on Feb. 7, in- 
quired whether it was true that during 
his illness the Secretary of State “ had 
frequently called the heads of the Execu- 
tive Departments of the Government into 
conference,” intimating that he regarded 
such proceeding as a violation of the 
Constitution. The Secretary replied on 
Feb. 9 acknowledging that he had re- 
quested the Cabinet to meet for informal 
conference. This step, he said, had been 
taken after several members of the Cabi- 
net had agreed that conferences were 
necessary on account of the President’s 
illness; the object had been only to hold 
informal assemblages to confer on the 
“difficult and vexatious questions that 
had arisen,” and that required attention; 
he added that if this action had forfeited 
the confidence of his chief, his resigna- 
tion would be placed in the hands of the 
President. 

President Wilson replied on Feb. 11 
with a severe letter in which he rebuked 
the Secretary for “ assumption of Presi- 
dential authority.” He reminded the Sec- 
retary that “no action could be taken 
without me by the Cabinet,” and that the 
Cabinet should have awaited his pres- 
ence before holding any meetings. He 
referred to the fact that his judgments 
at Paris had been adopted by the Secre- 
tary with “increasing reluctance,” and 
added: “Since my return to Washing- 
ton I have been struck by the number of 
matters in which you have apparently 
tried to forestall my judgment by formu- 
lating action, and merely asking my ap- 
proval when it was impossible to form an 
independent judgment.” He closed by 


stating that he would accept the resigna- 
tion. This, he added, will “ afford me an 
opportunity to select some one whose 
mind would more willingly go along with 
mine.” 


Secretary Lansing on Feb. 12 replied 
tendering his resignation. In this letter 
he stated that since January, 1919, he 
had been conscious that the President 
was no longer disposed to welcome his 
advice in matters pertaining to foreign 
relations. He added that he would have 
resigned then, but did not desire to take 
a step that might be misinterpreted 
abroad and at home; he stated that on 
his return in July, 1919, he would have 
resigned, but again deferred action on 
account of the treaty fight in the Senate, 
and subsequently withheld it on account 
of the President’s illness; he challenged 
the imputation that he had at’ pted to 
usurp the President’s authority in calling 
the Cabinet together during his illness, 
and reaffirmed his belief that this 
step was for the best interests of the 
Administration. He disagreed with the 
statement that he had “tried to fore- 
stall” the President’s judgment, stating 
that he conceived it to be the ‘anction of 
the Secretary of State to advise with 
the President and express opinions on 
any matters. “I have been surprised 
and disappointed at the frequent disap- 
proval of my suggestion.,” he said, “ but 
I have never failed to follow your de- 
cisions, however difficult it made the 
conduct of foreign affairs.” 

The President replied on Feb. 13, ac- 
cepting the resignation, “to take effect 
at once.” 

Under Secretary of State Frank L. 
Polk assumed the duties of the office 
temporarily. Under the law the Presi- 
dent has thirty days in which to fill the 
vacancy. 

The incident produced universal sur- 
prise, followed by almost unanimous con- . 
demnation of the President’s method of 
procedure. This feeling was expressed 
as freely by newspapers and publicists of 
the President’s party as by members of 
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the opposing parties. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, who was going 
out of office on March 1, stated that the 
meetings of the Cabinet had been sug- 
gested by several Secretaries as neces- 
sary. Former Secretary Redfield, who 
had recently resigned, strongly support- 
ed Secretary Lansing in his action, and 
other members of the Cabinet were un- 
derstood to feel that the rebuke admin- 
istered to Secretary Lansing should be 
equally shared by them, as they were 
all of one mind over the propriety of his 
action. The resignation created a simi- 
lar amount of comment in Europe, near- 
ly all of a like tenor. 

The facts came out after the resigna- 
tion that Secretary Lansing had not been 
in accord with the President in many of 
his positions at Paris; that he had fa- 
vored separating the League of Nations 
covenant from the treaty; that he had 
not been consulted by the Pfesident at 
Paris except at intervals, and that he 
had not been invited to important confer- 
ences; also that Colonel House was 
shown preference in receiivng the confi- 
denec of the President. 


Mr. Lansing was the American mem- 
ber and Chairman of the commission 
appointed by the Peace Conference to 
determine what disposition should be 
made of those accused of violating the 
laws of war and of committing other 
crimes. Mr. Lansing was opposed to 
requiring Germany to assent that the 
ex-Kaiser should be tried for crimes 
against the laws of war unless evidence 
should be obtained that he had commit- 
ted these crimes personally or had per- 
sonally given directions for committing 
them. He maintained that to take 
any other course would be to establish 
a new principle of international law. 

In this position Mr. Lansing was op- 
posed by a majority of the other mem- 
bers of the commission, who asked the 
Peace Conference to take a more radical 
course toward the ex-Kaiser and the 
German officials. 

The Peace Conference followed the 
lead of the majority of the commission, 
but gave partial assent to Mr. Lansing’s 
minority views in conceding, as it did 
in the Peace Treaty, that the provision 


for bringing the Kaiser and other Ger- 
mans to trial was a departure from in- 
ternational practice. 

The Cabinet sessions called by Secre- 
tary Lansing during President Wilson’s 
illness, concerning which the latter pro- 
tested in forcing the resignation of his 
Secretary of State, were instituted on 
Oct. 14, about two weeks after the Presi- 
dent was stricken following his return 
from the Western speaking tour on the 
Peace Treaty issue. 


At the time Secretary Lansing called 
the first meeting there was genuine 
alarm about the President’s condition, 
and it was deemed by Mr. Lansing and 
other Cabinet advisers that, in the in- 
terest of the Government, the condition 
of the President should be known to his 
department heads. Just at that time 
there was agitation over the probable 
necessity of calling upon the Vice Presi- 
dent to assume the Presidency. Cabinet 
members had been besieged upon that 
point, particularly from members of Con- 
gress who were uneasy over the situa- 
tion. 


When Secretary Lansing called the 
Cabinet to meet on Oct. 14 it was un- 
derstood to have been with the approval 
of the President. Certainly it was not 
done without the knowledge of Mr. Tu- 
multy, Secretary to the President, who 
was in constant touch with Mr. Lansing 
and who was regarded at least as being 
in touch with the President through Dr. 
Grayson. 

Members of the Cabinet supposed that 
the President was kept fully informed 
regarding the meetings held, as they 
were attended not only by Mr. Tumulty 
on numerous occasions but also by Dr. 
Grayson. Besides the President’s illness, 
when the first meeting was called the 
coal strike had been ordered, and it was 
considered incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment to act in the matter. During the 
coal strike crisis the Attorney General 
attended the Cabinet conferences and 
then conferred directly with the Presi- 
dent; the Attorney General stated that 
he had outlined to the President what the 
Cabinet had done, and added that the 
President approved. During the Mexi- 
can crisis Secretary Lansing favored def- 
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inite action, but the President did not 
approve, and he declined to receive the 
Secretary of State at any time during 
his illness. 


OTHER CABINET CHANGES 


David F. Houston of Missouri was 
nominated by President Wilson on 
Jan. 27 to be Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to succeed Carter Glass of Virginia, 
appointed Senator from that State. At 
the same time Edwin T. Meredith of 
Iowa was nominated to succeed Mr. 
Houston as Secretary of Agriculture. 
Still another Cabinet change came on 
Feb. 7 when the President accepted the 
resignationof Franklin K. Lane, fornearly 
seven years Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. Houston had been Secretary of 
Agriculture since the beginning of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s first term. He was born 
in North Carolina in 1866, was educated 
at South Carolina College and at Har- 
vard, taught ancient languages at the 
former college, was Superintendent of 
Schools at Spartanburg, S. C., was Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Harvard, 


and Dean of the Faculty, became Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas and President of the 
University of Texas, and was Chancellor 
of Washington University at St. Louis 


when appointed to the Cabinet. He was 
one of the members of the committee 
that organized the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing system. He was also active in the 
organization of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau. During the controversy in the 
Cabinet over the Lusitania case he was 
credited with standing with Secretary 
Garrison and Secretary Lane in com- 
bating the efforts of William Jennings 
Bryan to prevent the use of drastic 
measures against Germany. 

Mr. Meredith is the youngest man ap- 
pointed to the Cabinet by President 
Wilson. He is 48 years of age. He is 
the editor of Successful Farming, which 
he founded in 1902, and lives at Des 
Moines. He ran for Senator on the 
Democratic ticket in 1914, but was de- 
feated, and was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for Governor in 1916. During the 
war he was a member of the Treasury 
Board of Advisors. He telegraphed his 


acceptance of the President’s appoint- 
ment from Miami, Fla. on Jan. 26, 
and at once started for Washington. He 
is considered a specialist in agriculture; 
Mr. Houston, on the other hand, has won 
for himself celebrity in the field of 
economics. 


Mr. Lane’s letter of resignation stated 
that, having served the public for twenty- 
one years, he now felt an imperative 
call to other duties. His expressions of 
warm friendship for the President called 
forth the following reply on Feb. 7: 


My dear Mr. Secretary: I need not tell 
you with what regret I accept your resig- 
nation as Secretary of the Interior, for 
our association has been very delightful, 
I have admired the spirit in which you 
devoted yourself to the duties of your 
department, as I am sure that all atten- 
tive observers have, but the reasons you 
give for your retirement leave me no 
choice but to acquiesce, and I, of course, 
accept your suggestion that the resigna- 
tion take effect on the ist of March, 
since that will serve your convenience. 

May I not add how sincerely I hope that 
your future career will be as full of 
honorable success as your past? My best 
wishes will follow you throughout all the 
years that apparently must now separate 
us, and I beg to subscribe myself. 

Cordially and sincerely your friend, 

WOODROW WILSON. 

Nine resignations from the Cabinet 
have taken place during the Administra- 
tions of President Wilson. They are as 
follows: 

Attorney General McReynolds—Appointed 
to the Supreme Court. 

Secretary of War Garrison—Disagreement 
with the President. 

Secretary of State Bryan—Disagreement 
with the President. 

Secretary of Treasury McAdoo—To increase 
his income, 

Attorney General Gregory—To increase his 
income. 


Secretary of Treasury Glass—Appointed 


‘Senattor. 


Secretary of Interior Lane—To accept a 
business call. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield—To accept 
a business call. 

Secretary of State Lansing—Disagreement 
wilth the President. 

President Wilson, however, does not 
set the record for Cabinet changes. The 
following number took place in other Ad- 
ministrations: Grant 18, Roosevelt 18, 
Jackson 14, Madison 12, Washington 10. 
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WHY WORKERS ARE RESTLESS 


ETERMINED to learn at first hand 

the causes of the present industrial 
unrest in the United States, Whiting 
Williams, Director of Personnel of the 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, left his desk and for 
seven months worked as a laborer in the 
steel mills, coal mines, and on ore dumps. 
On Jan. 23 Mr. Williams, in a public ad- 
dress, defined three primary causes of 
the discontent, saying: 


Three things on the worker’s mind are: 
the pre-eminent importance of holding a 
job; the terrible danger of being forced 
into joblessness; the unholy alliance be- 
tween tiredness and temper, between 
fatigue of body and mind, which gives 
opportunity for agitators to work upon 
the feelings and sensibilities of the worker, 
and the almost complete ignorance of the 
average worker as to the plans, purposes, 
ideals, and character of his employer. 

The worker is told little or nothing of 
these things. As a result, he uses his 
head and makes deductions. He sees 
prodigal waste of materials about the 
shop, perhaps, and decides: ‘‘ This com- 
pany cares for nothing but big money. 
What do my small wages matter?’’ And 
he proceeds to ‘‘ soldier’’ on the job. 
The longer I worked in the mills the less 
I did, because of the ‘‘ underground ’’ in- 
structions, a tap on the shoulder with 
such behests as, ‘‘ Lots of time,’’ ‘‘ Take 
it easy,’’ ‘‘ Don’t kill yourself,’’ ‘‘ Twelve 
hours,’’ &c. The ignorance of the worker 
regarding the company’s principles and 
purposes, the result of lack of interest by 
the company in its workers, causes lack 
of interest on the part of the workers, 
which costs the company money in inef- 
ficient work. 

It is a mistake to conclude that all 
workers are radicals. ‘The latter are a 
small minority, but they have a lead 
on the employer group, chiefly because 
they have been industriously engaged in 
putting salt on the raw spots among the 
workers, thus taking advantage of idle- 
ness, fatigue, and soreness. 


* * * 
CAUSE OF THE PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS 
R. HUGH H. YOUNG of Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital at Baltimore, one of 


the physicians in attendance on President 
Wilson, on Feb. 10 gave the first expla- 


nation of the President’s illness. He de- 
clared that in October last the Presi- 
dent’s case was diagnosed as cerebral 
thrombosis (clot in a blood vessel), which 
caused a slight paralysis of the left arm 
and leg, “but that at no time was his 
brain power or the extreme vigor and 
lucidity of his mental processes in the 
slightest degree abated.” He added that 
the clot was being absorbed and that the 
President was obtaining the full use of 
the parts affected. On Feb. 18 it was 
announced by the physicians in charge 
that the President had practically re- 
covered and would be able to assume his 
full duties without any danger of a re- 
currence of the attack. 
‘ + 


TRIALS OF WAR CRIMINALS IN FRANCE 


N the last week of 1919 a sentence of 

ten years’ imprisonment, fifteen years’ 
exclusion from residence in France, and 
a fine of $2,000,000 was passed by a 
court-martial sitting at Amiens on a 
German officer named Robert Roechling. 
An officer during the war, Roechling 
was manager of the great works at 
Karlshuette, in Germany, and, with his 
brother Hermann, was one of the great 
German steel magnates. Hermann Roech- 
ling, who did not appear before the 
court, was sentenced to the same punish- 
ment. Together the two brothers during 
the war carried out the systematic de- 
struction of the great ironworks of 
Briey, Rehon, La Chiers, Micheville, and 
Longwy, in the East of France, in order 
to do away with their competition. Of 
the material which was destroyed, 8,000,- 
000 tons was removed in the course of 
two years to Karlshuette, where, how- 
ever, it was subsequently blown up by 
Roechling’s orders just before the arrival 
of the French in December, 1918. 

Of six French officers tried by court- 
martial at Mayence for having diverted 
into Germany material intended for the 
invaded provinces, five were condemned 
to prison for periods ranging from five 
months to two years. The sixth was 
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acquitted. The Germans implicated were 
sentenced to similar terms of imprison- 
ment, with a fine in addition. 


Georges Gaston Quien, who was sen- 
tenced by a French court last Septem- 
ber to die for the betrayal of Edith 
Cavell to the Germans, and whose case 
had been appealed, was sentenced on 
Jan. 30 to twenty years’ imprisonment 
for communicating with the enemy. The 
charge of betrayal of Miss Cavell was 
abandoned at the second trial. Lieuten- 
ant Funck, an Austrian, who was em- 
ployed during the war in a Paris bank, 
but who acted as a spy and reported to 
the Germans points at which shells of 
the enemy’s long-range guns fell, was 
executed on Feb. 2. Another spy, Louis 
Guaspare, made revelations to the au- 
thorities just before the time set for his 
execution, and received a provisional re- 
prieve. 

a * * 
THE WAR ON OPIUM 


N a letter published in The London 

Times on Jan. 38, Mrs. Washburn 
Wright, leader of the crusade against 
opium and kindred drugs so successfully 
conducted by her late husband, Dr. 
Hamilton Wright, calls attention to the 
urgent necessity of carrying into effect 
the provisions of the Opium Convention 
of 1912 and the special protocol drawn 
up at the third International Opium Con- 
ference held at The Hague in June, 1914. 
There is an article in the Peace Treaty 
with Germany which makes provision for 
dealing with the opium problem, and all 
the signatories have agreed to bring the 
1912 convention into force and to pass 
the necessary legislation “without delay,” 
and in any case within a year of the 
treaty’s ratification, supervision of these 
international agreements to be placed in 
the hands of the League of Nations. Mrs. 
Wright points out, however, that if 
legislation is to be passed within the 
period prescribed, it must be begun at 


once. The United States has already 


set the example by passing a law in pur- 
suance of the 1912 convention, but this 
action, says Mrs. Wright, is of very 
limited value until the rest of the powers 
pass similar legislation. 


The present position, according to Mrs. 


Wright, is that immense and increasing 
quantities of noxious drugs are being 
smuggled into China, more particularly 
morphine and heroin. Some of this 
traffic, she declares, originates in Eng- 
land and some in the United States. 
Japan is charged with dealing extensive- 
ly in illicit drugs, and with deriving a 
large profit from this traffic. The Japan- 
ese Government has denied any official 
responsibility, but Japan herself, it is 
alleged, is the chief distributing centre 
for the drugs smuggled into Chinese 
ports. The Koreans have charged Japan 
with deliberately distributing drugs in 
Korea for the purpose of degrading the 
population and thus weakening their re- 
sistance to Japanese penetration. 

Mrs. Wright’s praise of the Chinese 
Government for prohibiting opium and 
burning all existing supplies is seriously 
qualified by an editorial writer of The 
London Times, who says: 

The Chinese authorities have had dra-: 
matic bonfires of opium and opium uten- 
sils in order to impress the Western na- 
tions, but have winked at .the renewal of 
poppy cultivation on an extensive scale 
in their own provinces. It is now clear 
that opium is being widely manufactured 
and consumed in many provinces. Many 
provincial Governors are now a law unto 
themselves. The Governors need money, 
and are not too nice about how it is 
obtained. The consequence is that the 
consumption of home-grown opium has 
increased enormously in all parts of 
China, in addition to the traffic in im- 
ported drugs. The British and American 
Governments presented at Peking in April 
last a remonstrance regarding the re- 
newal of opium cultivation. ‘The Chinese 
Government replied at the end of October 
with a categorical denial which is in con- 
flict with the independent evidence now 
available. Be that as it may, the clear 
duty of other powers is to do their utmost 
to prevent the exportation of noxious 
drugs to China, and we trust that in all 
countries the requisite legislation will be 


passed ‘‘ without delay,’’ as the Peace 
Treaty prescribes. 


* * 


First JAPANESE AVIATRIX 


UCH attention and interest has been 

excited in Japan, says the Japanese 
Chronicle, by the appearance of the first 
feminine Japanese aviator, Miss Seiko 
Hyoto, aged 20 years, who has just 
entered the Ito Aviation School with the 
object of pioneering in this new field for 
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the sake of Japanese women. The inten- 
tion of Miss Hyoto to become an aviatrix 
was formed ten years ago, when she 
found an airplane design among her 
father’s papers. Despite the opposition 
of her family, she went to Tokio to study 
flying, but money difficulties compelled 
her return. She subscribed, however, for 
the transcripts of lectures published by 
the Japan Aviation School, and studied 
aviation with all her energies. She 
finally went to Osaka and tried her for- 
tune again. Moved by her unshakable 
resolution, her family sent her money 
and she entered the school in December. 
The Japanese press has given her much 
attention. 
* * * 
BOLSHEVISM THROUGH DOSTOIEVSKY 


N the December issue of the Mercure 

de France is a remarkable article by 
M. J. Kessel, in which, after studying 
the chief characteristics of the abnormal 
heroes of Dostoievsky, the author seeks 
to establish a psychological and racial 
bond between this company of half in- 
sane epileptics andamoral megalomaniacs 
and—the Bolsheviki! Se non é vero, the 
anti-Bolsheviki might say, é ben trovato. 
To the student of Russian psychology the 
comparison and equation is far more 
illuminating than it could be to the casual 
reader. In opening his study M. Kessel 
says: 

Bolshevism, a barbarous word, literal 
transcription itself of a Russian barbar- 
ism, has been passionately discussed. 
* * * Tn Russia it has taken on a spe- 
cial, morbid character. It has suddenly 
revealed cruelties, aberrations of which 
the great Russian people, traditionally 
known for its mildness, seemed incapable. 
It has instilled terror with its mad and 
bloody rush of dense human masses be- 
hind hollowly flapping flags, with its 
organized destruction. It has surprised 
the world above all by its chaotic long- 
evity and by the small resistance that it 
encountered from the beginning. 

This character of collective malady must 
be clarified by the study of the Russian 
nature, its deep instincts and its habits 
of thought. Acid which, thrown on lime, 
produces an immediate reaction, would 
have no effect on granite. The acid we 
know; it is the Bolshevist system, as ex- 
pounded by its theorists. The foundation 
on which it acts has hitherto remained 
practically unknown. In the given case, 
it is clear that for frenzied illusions to 
have had the power of the Biblical burn- 
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ing bush and within a few weeks to have 
shaken a whole people and a whole faith, 
they must have found an appropriate men- 
tality, something troubled, passionate, 
bruised, ready to accept everything and 
pay it back tenfold, that is, the Russian 
psychosis, as it developed throughout the 
nineteenth century. 

The psychosis of Dostoievsky. Now that 
Russian Bolshevism makes us think of a 
dance of madmen, now that all Russia 
is a free field for adventures and folk 
obsessed, Dostoievsky the epileptic, the 
Sadist, the lover af criminals and neuro- 
tics, is perhaps more realistic, and cer- 
tainly more real than the great Tolstoy, 
the serene psychologist of “Anna 
Karénina’’ and ‘‘ War and Peace.”’ 


M. Kessel then takes up, one by one, 
the best-known characters of Dostoi- 
evsky—Baskolnikov, Ivan Karamazov, 
and his brother Mitka, Svidrigailov, 
Peter Verkhovensky, and others less 
well-known, and from all he deduces the 
psychological elements seen today in the 
half insane logic of the Bolshevist lead- 
ers, and in the frenzied red furies of the 
Bolshevist multitude, evacuated of the 
idea of the Russian God, and given free 
rein to the maddest and cruelest instincts 
of the Slavic character. Of this insane 
multitude Dostoievsky said almost pro- 
phetically: 

Where will it stop, this mad, inexorable 
gallop? Until now other nations have 
stepped aside from its path, either in 
terror or disgust. But the day will come 
when they will cease to stand aside, and 
they will build a strong barrier before 
the mad course of our unchained fury to 
save themselves, their culture and their 
civilization. 

* oe * 


Wark ZONE PILGRIMAGES 


RANCE is already preparing to re- 

ceive the enormous throngs of tour- 
ists whose influx she expects in 1921, 
and who will visit her historic battle- 
fields and demolished towns. M. Claveille, 
Minister of Public Works, on Dec. 31 
introduced in the French Chamber a bill 
to authorize the Office National de 
Tourisme to borrow 30,000,000 francs 
(about $6,000,000 at the pre-war rate of 
exchange) for the purpose of organizing 
the broad stretch of country over which 
the conflict raged, including the erection 
of camps, hotels and restaurants, and the 
creation of motor-car services through- 
out the battle zone. The National Tour- 





ing Office will farm out to companies or 
private individuals these camps, hotels, 
&c., and will be authorized to pay out of 
its receipts its working expenses and 
annuities on loans. Out of the residue, 
25 per cent. will be allotted to the de- 
vastated communes. Hotel and transport 
tariffs will be fixed by agreement with 
the Minister of Public Works. 


Another scheme—of American origin 
—is the erection of a chain of hotels in 
the American-British battle zones, each 
hotel to have at least two-thirds of its 
available rooms set aside for American 
and British tourists. The undertaking 


has been financed at $10,000,000 by - 


wealthy business men from the United 
States. The two largest hotels of this 
chain will be near Chateau-Thierry and 
Ypres. Guides to the battlefields will be 
supplied. 

The women relatives of American sol- 
diers who died in France are to be spe- 
cially provided for under the direction 
of the Y. W. C. A. of Paris. Rooms 
have already been engaged by this or- 
ganization at the Hotel Petrograd in the 
French capital, and plans have been 
made for providing the mothers and sis- 
ters, who come to visit the graves of 
their dead, with comfortable quarters, 
helping them with baggage and pass- 
ports, and facilitating the finding of the 
graves they seek. Arrangements have 
also been made to have these relatives 
shown special attention when visiting 
cemeteries. At some of the larger bury- 
ing places, where hotel accommodations 
are still lacking, rest houses have been 
erected. At Romagne, barracks were 
given by the American Army and fur- 
nished by the Y. W. C. A. 


* * 


THE FRENCH BIRTH RATE 


7 problem of the ever-diminishing 
birth rate of France has become more 
acute with the great losses due to the 
war. The question has seemed so vital 
to the Government that steps have been 
taken to study the situation and to find 
a remedy, or remedies, to overcome the 
danger to the country’s future existence. 
President Poincaré on Jan. 27 issued a 
decree creating a natality division of 
the Ministry of Health, this bureau being 
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empowered to deal solely with France’s 
need for more children. M. Brenton, 
Chief of the Ministry of Health, on the 
same day presented a report, which read 
in part as follows: 

The lowness of the French birth rate, 
which becomes worse each year, endan- 
gers the existence of the nation. For a 
long time before the war France lacked 
men. French soil is one of the most fertile 
in the world, but is one of the least pro- 
ductive because of lack of labor. Because 
of the lack of men industry in France is 
obliged to depend more on immigration 
than any other European country. The 
war in depriving France of 2,000,000 young 
men has increased still more the danger 
which threatens the nation. 

We have often studied this situation, 
which is unique with France; we have 
recognized that it is not due to one cause, 
but to a multiplicity of causes. ‘There- 
fore, to combat it we must not resort to 
one remedy, but to many remedies, some 
of a moral nature, others of a national 
and economic nature. 


We must not intrust this grave ques- 
tion, the gravest of all that confront us, 
to a temporary commission, irregularly 
convoked, but to a permanent organiza- 
tion meeting at fixed periods and equipped 
with sufficient means of inquiry and pub- 
licity. 

The decree issued by the French 
President provides that this council shall 
consist of thirty members, and shall meet 
monthly. One of its duties will be “to 
examine all measures which may combat 
depopulation, increase the birth rate, de- 
velop puericulture, and protect and honor 
large families.” 


* * * 
First JEWISH SHIP 


HE first Jewish ship in the Mediter- 

ranean, owned by Jews, manned by 
Jews, and flying the Jewish flag, was 
launched at Jaffa late in January. As 
the blue-white flag of Zion flew up the 
mast, two Italian warships in the har- 
bor gave official recognition to the 
Jewish colors by saluting them. The 
vessel, a former German craft, was pur- 
chased to ply along the Palestine coast, 
making the ports of Beirut, Tyre, Haifa, 
Jaffa, Gaza, and several ports in Egypt. 
It was renamed Hecholutz, the Pioneer. 
Permission had been gained from the 
British Government to fly the Jewish 
colors. The wife of the English com- 
mandant at Jaffa raised the flag and 
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launched the boat, expressing the hope 
that next year the Jewish Zionists might 
possess a large merchant marine on the 
Mediterranean. The establishment of 
such a fleet was being worked out in 
conjunction with harbor improvements 
at Haifa by Zionist engineers, who 
planned, through the $10,000,000 now 
being raised by the Palestine Restoration 
Fund campaign, to convert Haifa into 
the leading harbor and most important 
city of the entire Near East, whose com- 
mercial and maritime prosperity will be 
carried on through Jewish merchantmen. 
x oe * 
STATE SOCIALISM IN QUEENSLAND 


HE extensive experiment in State 

Socialism undertaken by Queensland, 
one of the largest of the Australian 
States, has proved, according to a writer 
in The New York World, to be a com- 
plete failure. The State established its 
own butcheries, liquor saloons and fisher- 
ies, operated the railroads, coal and car- 
bide mines, but met in every direction 
with financial loss. Taxation, which had 
been $5.79 per capita, jumped the first 
year (1916) to $8.68, in 1917 to $9.46, in 
1918 to $10.54, and in 1919 to $16.20. 
Meanwhile Queensland has had a greater 
percentage of strikes than any other 
Australian State, many of them in the 
State’s »wn enterprises. Official figures, 
according to this writer, show that the 
cost of living in Queensland is higher 
than in any other State of the Australian 
Union. 

* * * 
NEW ZEALAND NON-PROHIBITION 


HE results of the New Zealand 
referendum poll on prohibition, taken 
collaterally with the Parliamentary elec- 
tions in December, were stated officially 
on Jan. 9 to be as follows: 
Forcontinuance of present liquor laws. .240,998 
For State purchase and control 32,148 
For prohibition 
The votes cast for prohibition were 
thus 2,968 short of the absolute majority 
required to carry any of the three points 
at issue. The present licensing system 
was therefore continued. The prohibition- 
ists announced that they would continue 
the fight, and if necessary would ask the 
new Parliament to amend the electoral 


law in such wise that a definite majority 
verdict one way or another could be 


obtained. 
* wk * 


TRAINING DISABLED MEN 


T was stated in the British Parliament 

on Dec. 23, 1919, that in England, 
Wales and Scotland there were 20,000 
disabled soldiers and sailors on the wait- 
ing list for industrial training. About 
13,000 were being trained in private 
workshops and factories; 20,000 had al- 
ready been trained, and a large addi- 
tional number of applications were ex- 
pected and provided for. The spirit of 
employers was generally good, and a 
royal proclamation had been of material 
assistance in helping to find permanent 
places for the soldiers trained. 

* * * 


LARGEST NAVAL SHIP 


ROWDS of spectators lined the bank 

of the Clyde River at many points 
on Jan. 10 to witness the launching of 
the new British battle cruiser Hood, the 
largest naval vessel of the world. The 
new dreadnought is 860 feet long, with 
a displacement of 41,200 tons, and a 
designed speed of 31 knots. Its main 
armament consists of eight 15-inch guns. 
The Hood, according to an Admiralty 
statement, cost £6,500,000; three others 
of the same type, which had been partly 
constructed, were scrapped after the 
signing of the armistice. 


* * * 
NEW AMBASSADOR TO ROME 


OBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 

of New York, editor of the Century 
Magazine from 1909 to 1913, an author 
and poet, originator of the memorial to 
Keats and Shelley in Rome, was ap- 
pointed on Feb. 11 as Ambassador to 
Rome to succeed Thomas Nelson Page of 
Virginia, who resigned several months 
ago. 

* ok & 
GALLIPOLI GRAVES DAMAGED 


ERTAIN British cemeteries in Galli- 
poli, where so many British soldiers 
were sacrificed in vain, have been serious- 
ly damaged by vandals, and the British 
High Commissioner at Constantinople 
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has called the attention of the Ottoman 
Minister of War to this desecration. The 
commissioner stated that he had caused 
disciplinary action to be taken in cases 
in which Turkish soldiers were the of- 
fenders. To prevent further acts of 
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desecration, and to facilitate the work 
of the Graves Registration Units, the 
Commander in Chief of the Army of the 
Black Sea had begun the sending of Ser- 
bian guards into the area to protect the 
graves. 


Ireland in Revolt 


A Tense 


HE serious situation in Ireland was 
frankly acknowledged, both by the 
King gnd by the Premier, in their 

respective addresses at the opening of 
Parliament, on Feb. 10, 1920. All the 
developments during ‘late January and 
February indicated that the home-rule 
proposal outlined by Lloyd George, which 
was printed in full in the February 
CURRENT HISTORY, was unsatisfactory to 
all groups of the Irish people, and would 
require complete revision. The Premier 
announced that the bill was undergoing 
changes, and would be introduced during 
the week of Feb. 16-23. 

Declarations made by spokesmen for 
an English labor delegation, on comple- 
tion of a ten-day tour of Ireland, were to 
the effect that the desire for an inde- 
pendent republic was widespread, and 
frankly expressed, but the Labor Party, 
while believing that the fullest measure 
of home rule should be granted, going 
much further than the proposals in the 
pending Government bill, indicated that 
it would oppose complete separation from 
the empire; it asserted that it would 
favor a measure according home rule in 
all domestic and excise questions, but 
held that foreign relatioris should be kept 
under control of the British Govern- 
ment, 

YX Eamonn de Valera, who was elected 
by the Sinn Fein organizations as the 
“ President of the Irish Republic,” made 
a public statement at New York on Feb. 
7 which was regarded as opening the 
way for an adjustment of the question. 
He declared that England might grant 
Ireland her independence, and, under a 
policy similar to that of the American 
Government regarding the independence 
of Cuba, make it impossible for any 


Situation 


nation to obtain a military foothold on 
the politically independent island. 

All the traditional enmity, the state- 
ment said, would be wiped out by the 
granting of independence to Ireland, be- 
cause there would be no longer cause for 
Irishmen to hate England. It added that 
“an independent Ireland would see its 
own independence in jeopardy the mo- 
ment it saw the independence of Britain 
seriously threatened,” and that “ mutual 
self-interest would make the peoples of 
these two islands, if both independent, 
the closest possible allies in a moment of 
real national danger to either.” 

The statement charged that England’s 
real motive in preserving the present re- 
lation with Ireland is not the preserva- 
tion of the security of England, but “ the 
perpetuation of her present commercial 
monopoly ” and the “ perpetuation of her 
domination of the seas by control of the 
great Irish harbors.” 

Ahis declaration was not indorsed by 
the extreme wing of the Clan-na-Gael in 
the United States, and was mildly criti- 
cised by the editor of The Gaelic Ameri- 
can, the spokesman for the extremists, 
who affirmed that anything short of 
complete independence would be unac- 
ceptable to the Irish people and would 
alienate American support. 

The situation in Ireland was extremely 
tense during February, the entire coun- 
try being practically in a state of sullen 
insurrection and virtually under martial 
law. The result of the Sinn Fein vic- 
tories at the local elections was mani- 
fested when the local boards met to or- 
ganize on Jan. 30. At Dublin, in order 
to express open defiance of British con- 
trol, the flag of the Irish Republic was 
unfurled from the tower of the Munic- 
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ipal Buildings, next door to Dublin Cas- 
tle, the seat of British authority, and it 
fluttered the entire day in full view. t 

Without a single dissentient vote Al- 
derman Tom Kelly was elected Lord 
Mayor. Kelly had been for nearly two 
months in Wormwood Scrubs Prison. He 
was secretly arrested at night and taken 
to England on a ship of war. By 58 
votes to 14 the Corporation refused to 
send any names forward to the Lord 
Lieutenant for the office of High Sher- 
iff. Sinn Fein Chairmen were elected at 
Cork, Waterford, Tipperary, Sligo, Dro- 
gheda and Limerick. In Derry a Roman 
Catholic Mayor was elected for the first 
time in 300 years. When Alderman 
O’Doherty took his seat, Nationalists 
sang “ God Save Ireland,” and American 
and green flags were waved. Mayor 
O’Doherty in his address declared that 
flags, if they were of an insulting char- 
acter, would not be permitted to fly from 
the Derry Guildhall in future. He added 
that a long and painful chapter in the 
history of the country had been closed. 

In Cork Alderman Thomas McCurtain, 
who was Captain of the local Sinn Fein 
Volunteers, was appointed Lord Mayor. 
The Sinn Fein “ Soldiers’ Song ” was sung 
in the Council Chamber and a resolu- 
tion was carried declaring the Corpora- 
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tion’s allegiance to Dail Eirann. The 
Council declined to appoint a Sheriff, as 
that would necessitate an oath swearing 
allegiance to the King. Limerick also 
declined to nominate a Sheriff, and when 
the Sinn Fein Mayor toook his seat the 
“ Soldiers’ Song” was sung. At Dro- 
gheda the new Mayor himself refused to 
take the oath. 


The British Government was quick to 
act. At 4 o’clock in the morning of Jan. 
31 troops were turned out and raided 
and arrested every Sinn Fein official in 
Dublin, Limerick, Thurles and _ else- 
where who had committed any act or 
uttered words of sedition #@nd rebellion. 
The prisoners were gathered in Dublin 
for transportation to England on British 
warships. The arrest of all the leaders 
throughout the country forestalled a 
crisis that seemed impending from the 
action of the local boards, and prevented 
any organized open outbreak prior to 
the disposition of the new home-rule 
proposal. Meanwhile the whole island 
was seething with excitement, and there 
were numerous clashes between the peo- 
ple and the police, with a number of fa- 
talities, but up to Feb. 18 the firm exe- 
cution of martial law supported by the 
presence of an immense body of troops 
prevented any general uprising. 


Norway Acquires Spitzbergen 
Most Northerly Coal Field in the World Awarded to Norwegian 


Government by 


HE Spitzbergen Archipelago, 400 

miles north of Hammerfest, in the 

Arctic Ocean, was placed under the 
sovereignty of Norway by the Peace 
Conference on Feb. 9, 1920, when 
an international treaty to that effect 
was signed in the Clock Hall of the For- 
eign Ministry at Paris. Hugh C. Wal- 
lace, the American Ambassador to 
France, signed for the United States; H. 
A. Bernhoft, Danish Minister to France, 
for Denmark; Alexandre Millerand, the 
French Premier, for France; Carlo Fer- 
raris, Italian representative in the 
League of Nations, for Italy; Baron 


Supreme Council 


Matsui, Japanese Ambassador to France, 
for Japan; Baron Wedel Jarisberg, Nor- 
wegian Minister to France, for Norway; 
Jonkheer J. Louden for the Netherlands 
and Count Ehrensvaard, Swedish Minis- 
ter to France, for Sweden. The Earl of 
Derby, British Ambassador to France, 
temporarily absent, affixed his signature 
the next day. 

Spitzbergen for hundreds of years has 
been a country without political organ- 
ization or connection with any of the 
world’s nations. For a century it had 
been a favorite landing station for arctic 
expeditions and whaling fleets. A land 
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of vast glaciers, snow-clad mountains, 
and rich coal fields, it was a camping 
place for half a dozen enterprising na- 
tionalities that went there to conduct 
mining operations on their local claims, 
or to hunt the fur-bearing animals that 
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SPITZBERGEN ARCHIPELAGO, NOW UNDER 
THE NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT 


abounded on the islands, or to carry on 
manufacturing enterprises. The Ger- 
mans held a coal district and maintained 
a scientific station at Ebeltofthafen; the 
English had several sections in the coal 
fields and elsewhere, and Norway, Swe- 
den, and Russia all had coal claims on 
the west coast, which they were working. 
Each community was a law unto itself, 
but for several years there had been 
urgent attempts to arrange a definite 
political status for the islands; in fact, 
a treaty on the subject was in process of 
negotiation when the great war broke 
out in 1914. Now at last the Peace Con- 
ference has completed the work, appa- 
rently to the satisfaction of everybody. 


The Norwegians claimed the adminis- 
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trative control of the archipelago by 
right of discovery, and by right of occu- 
pation and development of its coal re- 
sources. They allege that Norsemen dis- 
covered the archipelago; that it was men- 
tioned in the sagas as early as 1194 un- 
der the name of Svalbard, and that Nor- 
wegian whalers have kept up the connec- 
tion ever since then. The Dutch sailors, 
Jakob van Heemskerck, Jan Corneliszoon 
Rip and William Barents, were supposed 
to have discovered the islands in 1596, 
taking them to be pe of Greenland, and 
naming them New Land. For two centu- 
ries the Dutch used the islands as hunt- 
ing grounds for seal and walrus, chang- 
ing the name to Spitsbergen, from its 
sharp-pointed mountains. This name has 
since been accommodated to German 
spelling. There is a strong sentiment for 
reviving the old Norse name Svalbard 
(cold mountain) for the archipelago. In 
1630 England formally annexed the isl- 
ands, all except a small portion perma- 
nently occupied by the Dutch, but she 
urged no claims on them in 1914, when 
the international conference met in Chris- 
tiania to settle the status of Spitzbergen. 

The most productive of the coal mines 
are at Advent Bay, about the middle of 
the west coast, where there is also a 
wireless station. These mines were pros- 
pected by Norwegians, developed by the 
American Longyear Company, and after- 
ward sold to Norwegians. Norwegian 
coal holdings thus came to exceed all 
others, though next in importance comes 
those of the Swedes, who are carrying on 
considerable coal-mining operations a 
little further south. There are said to be 
deposits of iron ore in the islands. Five 
hundred workingmen passed the Winter 
of 1918-19 in Spitzbergen, all Norwe- 
gians, except sixty Swedes. Since 1908 
the Norwegian Government has subsi- 
dized voyages of exploration there, with 
the results of full and valuable maps, in- 
cluding the only ones that have ever been 
made of the interior, and extensive litera- 
ture on the geography, history and min- 
eralogy of Spitzbergen. The Norwegians 
also maintain the wireless telegraph sta- 
tion and a postal service, the only con- 
nection with the outside world. The area 
is about 28,000 square miles. The Nor- 
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wegian Government will levy taxes, but 
only to devote the proceeds to the needs 
of the islands, which must not be used 
for military purposes. 

Under the Norwegian sovereignty es- 
tablished by the treaty all private inter- 
ests already existing in Spitzbergen will 
remain intact, and provision is made for 


Slesvig and the 
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the free entry of any foreign enterprises 
that desire to take part in developing 
the resources of the islands. The Ger- 
man mines were taken over by the Eng- 
lish during the war, and the German 
scientific station was destroyed, but it is 
hoped that the latter will in time be re- 
established. 


First Plebiscite 


Victory for Denmark 


NE of the first of the plebiscites, 
QO or popular votes, provided for 
under the German Peace Treaty 
was that of the northern zone of Slesvig, 
the province which Germany had wrested 
from Denmark in 1864 and annexed as 
part of Schleswig-Holstein. The vote was 
held on Feb. 10 and proved to be an 
overwhelming victory for the Danes. 
Official returns, published two days later 
by the International Commission, showed 
. 75,023 votes for the return of the zone 
to Denmark, as against 25,087 for its 
retention by Germany. As some 10 per 
- cent. of the voting Germans at once re- 
turned to their homes in Germany, 
whence they had come at the urging of 
the Berlin Government, the International 
Commission stated on Feb. 12 that the 
Danes were about 85 per cent. of the 
population. 

The result was greeted by the Germans 
with charges of unfairness and with 
some violence. A German climbed to the 
roof of the hotel in Flensburg where the 
Interallied Commission was staying, tore 
down the English and French flags, pull- 
ing the French one to pieces, and hoist- 
ing German flags instead. Denmark, on 
the other hand, rejoiced over the result 
of the plebiscite. In the Council of State 
at Copenhagen on Feb. 11 King Christian 
recalled with emotion how his grand- 
father fifty-six years ago had voiced the 
sorrow of the Danes over the dismember- 
ment of their country. He added: 


It is my happy, if undeserved, fortune 
to see this’ glorious day. Humbly 
thanking God and in fond remembrance 
of those, dead and living, who fought to 
preserve Danish Slesvig, I send the first 


greeting of welcome to my returning com- 
patriots, whose love of their mother 
country has only been strengthened by 
their long and trying period of alienation 
from her. 


BEFORE THE PLEBISCITE 


King Christian X. of Denmark had 
cabled to President Wilson on Jan. 12, 
1920, the deep gratitude of the Danish 
nation for the part played by the United 
States in bringing about the Treaty of 
Versailles, containing the provision that 
Danish Slesvig should have “an oppor- 
tunity to be united to its Fatherland.” 
The Allied Plebiscite Commission, which 
had been sitting in Copenhagen since 
August, 1919, entered Flensburg on Jan. 
26 to oversee the voting which consti- 
tuted this “ opportunity.” Allied troops 
were present to enforce fair play. The 
commission received an enthusiastic wel- 
come from the Danish portion of the 
population, as did the allied troops of 
occupation at Handerslev and other 
cities. At Flensburg the reception was 
marred by German assaults on persons 
displaying Danish flags. Stones were 
thrown and some Danes injured. Many 
arrests were made, and the German police 
was replaced by Danish and allied po- 
licemen. 

The commission issued orders pro- 
hibiting public officials and preachers 
from electioneering, and forbidding aliens 
to participate in such activities on pain 
of deportation. This was to prevent the 
influx of professional agitators from 
Germany and Denmark. The British 
troops occupying Flensburg found it 
necessary to deport the Mayor of that 
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city for his activity in behalf of German 
interests. The Dannebrog was hoisted all 
over the province. Feeling ran high, both 
factions waging a vigorous contest, with 
the use of every political trick to gain 
the desired end. Attempts 
of the rival factions in 
the country districts to cap- 
ture each other’s meetings 
resulted in some _ broken 
heads, but the Allies kept 
the situation so well in hand 
that serious violence was 
prevented. 

Ten days after the sign- 
ing of the peace protocol 
German troops had to leave 
the province. German of- 
ficials rapidly abandoned 
the northern zone, where 
the first vote was to be 
taken, and where there was 
no possible doubt that the 
Danes would win. Still 
there the Germans strove 
to secure as large a minor- 
ity as possible in the hope 
that every vote would help 
to save Flensburg, which is 
in the southern zone, where 
the second vote was to take 
place five weeks after the 
first. The northern zone 
was to vote as a unit and 
the southern zone by com- 
munes. If the northern 
zone voted a return to 
Denmark—a foregone con- 
clusion—the southern zone 
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the storm centre of the campaign. Fifty- 
five years of Prussianizing had removed 
all evidence of Danish life, but the Danes 
of the district assert that it is essen- 
tially Danish, though the German lan- 
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SHADED PORTION ABOVE UPPER BLACK LINE IS ZONE 
THAT VOTED FEB. 10 TO REJOIN DENMARK. REMAINING 


SHADED ZONE WILL HOLD A PLEBISCITE IN MARCH 


was to vote five weeks 

later. The first zone was to vote three 
weeks after the ten days’ notice given 
the German authorities to leave both 
zones after the signing of the peace 
protocol, the day finally set being Tues- 
day, Feb. 10, 1920. 


CONTEST OVER FLENSBURG 


When the plebiscite was first ordered 
the Danes protested against extending 
the boundary line too far southward. 
Denmark did not wish a return of that 
part of the territory taken away in 1864 
which is racially German. Some objec- 
tion was made even against the return 
of Flensburg, which, however, became 


guage was forced upon the population. 
Moreover, the Danes became more and 
more swayed by the economic importance 
of Flensburg, which is the chief city and 
seaport of the province. Economic ele- 
ments in the situation made it difficult 
if not impossible to settle the Slesvig 
question along national lines. It became 
evident that many Germans preferred 
going under the rule of Denmark to re- 
maining subject to Germany; they also 
wished to escape the war-indemnity taxa- 
tion of Germany. German shipping com- 
panies of Flensburg had given up their 
ships to the Allies, and hoped by becom- 
ing Danish to recover them. 
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Then there is the superior value of 
the Danish krone over the depreciating 
German mark. The Danish Government 
has promised to do all that is possible 
to protect returning Danes from losses, 
but this question of valuation has not 
been settled. Premier Zahle, whose 
Ministry guided Denmark through the 
dangers threatened by the world war, ex- 
plained before his resignation (March 1, 
1919) that to redeem the mark at par 
was an impossibility. Trade and in- 
dustry are almost paralyzed by the un- 
settled conditions, and food and fuel are 
scarce, in spite of the efforts of the 
Danish Government to relieve the dis- 
tress in the province. 

The commission agreed to fix the 
boundary line according to “ geographi- 
cal and economic considerations.” The 
flexibility of this phrase gave rise to 
the hope on the part of the Slesvig 
Danes that Flensburg would be awarded 
to Denmark whether the Germans got a 
majority of the votes or not. Though 
the Danish Government specified that 
Flensburg was not to be returned unless 
the inhabitants clearly indicated a desire 
for ;', there was agitation throughout 
Denmark and Slesvig to redeem it from 
Germany. It was argued that Flens- 
burg, though forcibly Germanized, is an 
old Danish town, a stronghold of Danism, 
and belongs economically with the 
agricultural hinterland of North Slesvig. 
The feeling increased that the boundary 
should be fixed at the Eider River. This 
stream was the southern boundary of 
Denmark fixed by King Canute the 
Great in an agreement with Kaiser Kon- 
rad II. of Germany in 1027, and there it 
remained until 1864, when Germany 
seized Slesvig. 


HISTORIC DANISH WALL 


In the campaign in South Slesvig 
much use has been made of the senti- 
ment and historical associations that 
centre about the Dannevirke (Danes’ 
work). This great wall was built in pre- 
historic times by the Danes as a defense 
against the Holsteiners and other Ger- 
mans, who are referred to in the sagas 
as Huns. Extending from the forks of 
the Trae River to the Slie Fjord, about 
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eight miles long, the wall is still a strik- 
ing feature of the landscape, and has al- 
ways been the symbol of Danish national 
entity. Around it centre the sacred 
memories of over a thousand years, with 
all the imponderable values of national 
sentiment, love, and pride in heroic an- 
cestry and epic deeds. 

Attacks on this wall by the “ Huns” 
drove the neighboring tribes to gather 
around King Dan, who founded the king- 
dom which was called after him Dan- 
mark (Dan’s field or land). Toward 
the end of the ninth century Queen 
Thyra caused the construction on the 
same site of a new wall thirty to forty- 
eight feet high and thirty feet thick at 
the top, built of earth, stones and tim- 
bers. The steep southern side was pro- 
tected by palisades, and for every hun- 
dred feet there was a bastion tower. Be- 
low the palisades was a moat nine 
fathoms deep and ten wide. In its whole 
length there was only one place where 
the moat could be passed and only one 
passage through the mound. This was 
called Karlegat or Viglidsdér (“ Carls’ 
Gate ” or “ Warriors’ Door”). The wall 
has since been reinforced and extended 
by various Danish monarchs. 

The land bounded on the north by the 
Dannevirke, with the Trae River and its 
marshes at its western end and the Slie 
Fjord at its eastern end, and on the 
south by the Eider River was in olden 
days a dense forest called Mérkved 
(Mirkwood) or Jernved (Ironwood). But 
the Eider River was then, as now, the 
border line between the old Danish prov- 
ince, South Jutland, and the German 
province Holstein. Even to this day the 
Germans call part of this territory Dan- 
ischwald, the Danish Forest. 

The name Slesvig was given to the 
province from the city of the same name 
on a vig (small bay) of the Slie Fjord, 
and means the Slie’s Vig (Cf. Old Norse 
vik—English wick). The German form 
Schleswig has no meaning. As Slesvig 
has always been ethnically Danish and 
Holstein ethnically German, there is no 
such country as Slesvig-Holstein. Hence 
the bitter hatred, on the part of the Dan- 
ish Slesvigers, of the artificial union of 
the two provinces, 





Rumania and “Greater Rumania” 


Survey of Regions Claimed by the Bucharest Government— 
How Much the Peace Conference Has Granted 


Y the Rumanian elections of No- 
B vember, 1919, the old Kingdom of 
Rumania brought under one Lib- 
eral (de facto) Government Min- 
isterial and Parliamentary representation 
both its antebellum territory and the 
territory of the “ Reunion.” On Nov. 21 
the Grand Parliament of “ Greater Ru- 
mania” was convoked to sanction the 
reunion of Bessarabia, Bukowina, Tran- 
sylvania, the Banat of Temesvar, Oltenia, 
Maramuresh, Ardjal, Crish and Dobrudja, 
all countries which the Rumanians of 
the old kingdom overran after the armi- 
stice and wrested from Russia, Austria- 
Hungary and Bulgaria. In all these 
regions, except Dobrudja, Rumania had 
pluralities of irredentist Rumanian popu- 
lation, which, on the coming of the troops 
from the mother country, revolted against 
their several masters and threw in their 
lot with the old kingdom. Thus Rumania 
seemed to realize her wildest dreams of 
national unification, which raised her, in 
population, area, and natural resources, 
to the rank of a great power. 

Of course there was national jubilation 
on the part of those of Rumanian race, 
but by this action Rumania came into 
disagreement with the allied and asso- 
ciated powers, with whom, however, the 
Rumanians continued in alliance with the 
conciliatory attitude which they still 
maintain. The Supreme Council ordered 
the Rumanians out of Hungary when 
they were in Budapest levying indemni- 
ties for the damage done when the Aus- 
trians and Germans overran old Rumania 
during the war. The Rumanians obeyed 
this order to the extent of leaving the 
Hungarian capital and withdrawing their 
troops beyond the Theiss, but they re- 
tained their hold on Transylvania, a few 
Hungarian counties west of Transylvania 
and north of the Banat, and the eastern 
part of the latter. 

The Peace Conference refused to sanc- 
tion their annexation of Torontal, the 


westernmost of the three counties of the 
Banat. The Entente powers have since 
sanctioned the Rumanian possession of 
Dobrudja, but have not yet acted on the 
question of her retaining the rest of her 
“Reunion ” territories. The uncertainties 
arising out of this situation are bitterly 
complained of by the Rumanians, who 
attribute to it the slowness of their eco- 
nomic recovery, the suspension of many 
of their industries, and their inability 
to put into execution their proposed 
agrarian and other internal reforms. Bol- 
shevism was repudiated at the November 
elections. 


BANAT OF TEMESVAR 


The Banat of Temesvar (pronounced 
Temeshvar) is a district in the southeast 
of Hungary, consisting of the three coun- 
ties on the Danube, Krasso-Szérény, 
Temes, and Torontal. The latter county 
is bounded on the west by the Theiss 
River. Because of the 183,000 unredeemed 
Serbs in Torontal, the Entente proposes 
to award this county to Serbia. The Ru- 
manians complain bitterly of this, citing 
their waived claim to that part of the 
Timok Valley in Serbia which is mostly 
Rumanian in population. 

The term banat (Hungarian Bdnzdg) 
means generally a frontier province cor- 
responding to the German Mark, and the 
old English March (cf. the Marches of 
Wales). This was governed by a ban, 
the Hungarian equivalent of the German 
markgraf and the old English Lord 
Marcher. The other banats which ex- 
isted in Hungary until swept away by 
the Turkish wars were those of Slavonia, 
Bosnia, and Croatia. But when the word 
Banat is used without qualification it 
always indicates the Banat of Temesvar, 
which strangely came by this title after 
the peace of Passarovitz (1718), though 
it was never governed by a ban. The 
area is 11,26) square miles. It is bound- 
ed on the south by the Danube, on the 
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west by the Theiss, on the north by the 
Maros Rivers, and on the east by the 
Transylvanian Alps. It is mountainous 
in the east and southeast, while in the 
north, west, and southwest it is flat and 
in some places marshy. 


The climate is generally healthy, except 
in the marshy parts. It is well watered 
and one of the most fertile farming dis- 
tricts of former Hungary, producing 
great quantities of wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, maize, flax, hemp, and tobacco. 
The products of its vineyards are of ex- 
cellent quality. It is a good game coun- 
try and the rivers swarm with fish. In 
the mountains the mineral wealth is 
great, including coal, iron, copper, tin, 
lead, and zinc. Even in the Roman period 
it was famous for its mineral springs, 
especially the sulphur springs at Me- 
hadia, then known as the Baths of Her- 
cules (Thermae Herculis). In 1900 the 
Banat had a population of 1,431,329. Ac- 
cording to nationality there were 578,789 
Rumanians, 362,487 Germans, 351,938 
Serbians, and 170,124 Magyars. The chief 
city is Temesvar, in the north-central 
part, on the Alte Bega River, which had 
in 1900 a population of 53,033. Other 
cities of importance are Versecz (25,199), 
Lugos (16,126), Nagybeczkerek (26,407), 
Nagyikinda (24,848), and Panczova 
(19,044). 


HISTORY OF THE BANAT 


The Turks conquered the Banat in 
1552, and ruled it as a province until 
1716, when they were driven out by 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. After the 
peace of Passarovitz, two years later, it 
received the title of Banat, and re- 
mained under a military administration 
until 1751, when Maria Theresa gave 
it a civil administration. When the 
Turks were driven out the district was 
found to be nearly depopulated, having 
become a desolate wilderness of heath, 
forest, and marsh. Rumanians poured 
in great numbers into this region, set- 
tling the Hungarian plain almost as far 
westward, in some places, as the Theiss. 
Count Claudius Mercy (1666-1734), who 
was appointed Governor of the Banat in 
1720, took numerous measures for its re- 
generation, draining the marshes near 
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the Theiss and the Danube, and building 
canals and roads at great cost of labor. 
German artisans, Serbs, Magyar: 
other settlers were attrac’ 
trict, and trade and agricui 
couraged. Maria Theresa urticr de- 
veloped the Count’s measures, colonizing 
the crownland with German peasants 
and founding many villages, besides en- 
couraging the exploitation of the min- 
eral resources. In 1779 the Banat was 
again incorporated with Hungary. After 
the revolution of 1848-49 the Banat and 
another county (Bacz) were separated 
from Hungary, and the Banat was made 
a distinctive Austrian crownland, but 
was again incorporated with Hungary in 
1860. The city of Temesvar became a 
town in the thirteenth century, but was 
destroyed by the Tatars in 1242. It fell 
into the hands of the Turks in 1552, 
from whom Prince Eugene delivered it in 
1716. In 1849 it successfully warded off 
the attack of Veczy and his Hungarian 
insurgents. On Aug. 9, 1849, the Aus- 
trians under Haynau defeated the Hun- 
garians under Bem and Dembinski, near 
Temesvar. In the city stands a Gothic 
column forty feet high, by Max, erected 
to these defenders of 1849. The city 
consists of an outer town and an inter- 
esting inner town, or “ fortress.” Among 
the notable structures are the comman- 
der’s palace, an immense barracks, the 
Greek Bishop’s palace, a Catholic cathe- 
dral built by Maria Theresa, a Greek 
Catholic cathedral, and an _ arsenal 
housed in the castle built by Hunyady 
in 1442. The population is mainly Ger- 
man Catholic. 

Up to the outbreak of the world war 
the Rumanians of the Banat belonged 
mainly to the peasant, town proletariat, 
and other lower classes, and were in a 
backward condition, culturally and so- 
cially. The ruling and business classes 
and the intellectual classes were Ger- 
mans and Magyars, who regarded the 
Rumanians with haughty contempt. 


THE DOBRUDJA 
The peninsula projection of the Bulga- 
rian uplands, thrusting northward be- 
tween the Danube River on the west and 


the Black Sea on the east, known as the 
Dobrudja, is of little intrinsic value. It 
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consists of a ridge of bare hills and pla- 
teaux, and barren, wind-swept downs, 
whereby the Danube is forced to make 
its great bend northward from Silistria, 
until it rounds the Dobrudja hills and 
breaks a marshy way to the Black Sea. 
Turco-Tatars roam these uplands with 
their flocks of sheep and goats, and herds 
of half-wild swine find pannage there. 
A few Bulgarian peasants tilled the scat- 
tered patches of fertile soil. 


The region had no importance until 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. Then 
Russia took it from the Turks and thrust 
it upon Rumania, in enforced exchange 
for the fertile Rumanian province of 
Bessarabia, between the Dnieper and 
Pruth Rivers and the Black Sea. The 
Rumanians resented this robbery, and 
could see little use to be made of the 
barren Dobrudja, which was without any 
Rumanian population. In making the 
best of this bad bargain, however, Ru- 
mania, under the pressure of her expand- 
ing commerce after 1878, discovered that 
Dobrudja’s principal harbor, Constanza, 
afforded a much-needed short-line com- 


THE OTHER CLAIMS ARE STILL IN ABEYANCE 


mercial outlet to the Black Sea. When 
Bucharest, the Rumanian capital, was 
connected by railroad with Constanza, 
the latter became a flourishing seaport, 
Rumania’s chief economic outlet to the 
world. 


The nearness of Constanza to the Bul- 
garian frontier, however, made Rumania 
dissatisfied with the situation, which ex- 
posed her seaport to capture in case of 
war. By her intervention in the second 
Baltic war of 1913, Rumania remedied 
this strategic defect by forcing Bulgaria 
to cede to her the Danube fortress of 
Silistria and a strip of territory extend- 
ing southeast to the port of Baltchik, on 
the Black Sea. This cession of nearly 
3,000 square miles put the Bulgarian 
frontier out of easy striking distance to 
Dobrudja, and made the Rumanian fron- 
tier a menace to the Bulgarian port of 
Varna. This infuriated Bulgaria, who 
promptly made use of the opportunity 
for revenge afforded her by the world 
war. In the Autumn of 1916, when Ru- 
mania entered the war on the Entente 
side, Bulgaria, as the ally of Germany, 
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overran Dobrudja. This Bulgaria held 
until Rumania struck back after the 
armistice was signed, and by this coup 
brought the Dobrudja again under her 
own sovereignty. 


ORIGIN OF THE RUMANIANS 


Speaking a language more like the 
ancient Latin than any other living 
tongue, looking like Southern Italians, 
though separated from the nearest 
Italic population by hundreds of miles of 
territory peopled by stocks utterly alien, 
the Rumanians form a racial cultural 
puzzle. Ethnologists accept as probable 
the picturesque tradition of the Ru- 
manians, who believe themselves to be 
descendants of the Roman colonists 
planted in this part of the lower Danube, 
known as the ancient Dacia, in the sec- 
ond century A. D. When the irruption 
of barbarian hordes compelled Rome to 
abandon Dacia, at the end of the third 
century, a portion of the Romanized 
Dacians dare supposed to have taken 
refuge in the Carpathian fastnesses of 
the present Transylvania, there preserv- 
ing the Latin language and traditions. 
Historical certainty of their movements 
dates from the early Middle Ages, when 
the modern Rumanians descended from 
the Transylvanian Mountains into those 
wide plains north of the Danube which 
now make up the antebellum Kingdom 
of Rumania. They moved under pres- 
sure from the west by the warlike 
Magyars (of Finnish stock), who had 
settled the great plains of Hungary, and 
a branch of the Magyars, called the 
Czechlers, had become dominant in 
Transylvania. 

In the lower Danubian plains the Ru- 
manian colonists gradually formed them- 
selves into two States, Wallachia in the 
south, and Moldavia, including the recent 
Russian province of Bessarabia, in the 
north. These Rumanian principalities 
underwent many devastations from the 
Turks, who, after their conquest of the 
Balkan Peninsula in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, compelled Wallachia.and Moldavia 
to accept a status of autonomous vas- 
salage to the Ottoman Empire. As the 
Turkish power declined in the early nine- 
teenth century, the principalities, being 
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the natural high road from Russia to 
the Balkans, suffered much from the 
passing to and fro of the Russian armies 
invading the Balkans. 


But in this period the Rumanians 
awoke to full racial consciousness, 
threw off the Turkish suzerainty, and in 
1859, notwithstanding Russian opposi- 
tion, Wallachia and Moldavia united, 
forming the independent Kingdom of Ru- 
mania though real independence of Tur- 
key was not obtainable until the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877. Though Rumania 
rendered valuable assistance to Russia 
against the Turks, Russia regarded Ru- 
mania as a stumbling block to her am- 
bitions in the Balkans and in Constanti- 
nople. Russia considered her seizure of 


Bessarabia as a preliminary step to her 
intended annexation of all Rumania, 
when the time should be ripe. 


PROSPECTS FOR STABILITY 


That tract of country between the 
Dnieper and Pruth Rivers and the 
Black Sea, a goodly continuation of the 
Russian “black earth” belt so famous 
for its fertility, has for centuries been 
overwhelmingly Rumanian in population, 
as have Transylvania, Southern Bu- 
kowina, and the eastern plains of Hun- 
gary. 

The racial solidarity secured by the 
recent formation of the kingdom of 
Greater Rumania would seem on the face 
of it to go a long way toward solution 
of the Balkan questions by removing the 
age-long Balkan curse of irredentism. 
What casts the shadow of doubt on this 
solution is the characteristic incompe- 
tence, politically and economically speak- 
ing, of the Rumanian race. The Ru- 
manians have never been noted for ethi- 
cal energy of character, for business or 
industrial efficiency, or for political or- 
ganization and responsibility. They are 
a temperamental, easy-going, light- 
hearted, thriftless people, fond of music 
and of the gayeties of life, and have 
shown bigoted hostility to the superior 
thrift of the Armenians, Jews and 
Greeks, who control the retail business 
of Rumania; they have imposed ironclad 
legal handicaps upon these aliens, in- 
cluding a law forbidding their ownership 
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of land. From habit and the natural fer- 
tility of their soil they are good farmers 
and graziers; also, they are good horse- 
men and good individual fighters. But all 
the industrial and large business life of 
their country has been carried on by Ger- 
man, Russian, and other foreign capital. 

The oil and other mineral wealth of 
Rumania and Transylvania are great, as 
well as that of the Banat—coal, iron, tin, 
zinc, copper, lead, mercury, sulphur and 
arsenic. The gold mines of Rumania and 
Transylvania are the richest in Europe. 
Rumania is a successful stock-raising 
country also. Greater Rumania is poten- 
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tially a great power in the hands of a 
people who may not know how to use it 
without danger to neighboring countries. 
Transylvania and the Banat are removed 
as a natural bulwark from the Hun- 
garians, a fact that causes dangerous 
rancor. The loss of Bessarabia causes 
much bitterness in the Ukraine. 

Rumania delivered the Jews from all 
legal and political disabilities by a decree 
in June, 1919, and was compelled, after 
long hesitation, to agree to the treaty 
protecting minorities, which is printed on 
Pages 531-4 of this issue of CURRENT 
HISTORY. 


The Balkans and Turkey 


Dangerous Rivalry Between Greece and Bulgaria Over Turkish 
Territory—Sultan Regaining Ground 
[PERIOD ENDED Fes. 15, 1920] 


and Budapest over the signing of 

the Treaty of Neuilly passed almost 

unnoticed in the Balkan Chancel- 
leries. Rumania on Feb. 5 had ordered 
the withdrawal of her troops to the 
frontier between Hungary and Transyl- 
vania as designated in the treaty; the 
Russian Soviet troops on the frontier of 
Bessarabia were attempting to arrange 
a protocol with the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, the pourparlers for which began 
on Jan. 28, and Jugoslavia was princi- 
pally concerned with the settlement of 
the Adriatic question; elsewhere in the 
Balkans, however, a new policy was 
rapidly being developed on account of 
the Entente’s delay over the settlement 
of the Turkish problem. This revealed 
that Bulgaria and Greece were becoming 
rivals over the settlement of this prob- 
lem, just as they were over the destina- 
tion of Macedonia and Thrace, which is 
now, particularly in Bulgarian opinion, 
incorporated in the larger and more in- 
tricate problem of Turkey. 

Both Government utterances and the 
press of Bulgaria and Greece showed 
that each nation was bent on exerting 
itself to convince the Entente that only 


P ROCRASTINATION between Paris 


by its mastery of Constantinople could 
the problem of the nationalities, for 
centuries under Turkish rule in Asia 
Minor, be solved. The argument of each 
was developed along different lines: That 
of Bulgaria was historical, anti-British 
and pro-French; that of Greece was 
based on future exigencies and was both 
pro-British and mildly anti-French. 

The material which M. Briand’s paper 
L’Eclair of Paris published on Feb. 11, 
purporting to show that last September 
Great Britain, through under officials, 
had attempted to negotiate a separate 
treaty with Turkey, was obtained from 
Sofia. In La Macédoine of Sofia was 
also revealed an alleged bargain that 
Britain in November, 1915, had _ at- 
tempted to make with Bulgaria, by 
which, it was said, Bulgaria would have 
received for her desertion of Germany 
all that she could capture from Turkey 
in Europe and the guarantee that Mace- 
donia would become an independent State 
with its capital at Saloniki. 

In Athens London press articles which 
attempted to outline the future British 
policy in Asiatic Turkey were reproduced 
with favorable comment; those of Paris 
outlining the projected French policy, 
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with unfavorable comment. Further, 
the line of argument is shown by the 
assertion that while Bulgarian dominance 
in Turkey in Europe would keep the 
tide of Bolshevism out of Asia, Greek 
dominance with British support there 
would keep the Turk from interfering 
in European affairs while Great Britain 
could keep him in his place in the Asiatic 
hinterland. 


CONFLICTING ATTITUDES 


Typical of the Bulgarian argument is 
the following from La Macédonie: 


If the way for Saloniki is blocked for 
Austria in the present condition, it is 
open for her successor—Jugoslavia. The 
road to Constantinople will still remain 
open for Russia, and it is not difficult 
to foresee how will be met the possession 
of these two Mediterranean points by two 
large Slavonic States. It is obvious, 
therefore, that there is danger of new 
conflicts if the great conquerors do not 
timely correct their erroneous solutions. 
The discussion of the Turkish question is 
a most opportune moment for a correc- 
tion of this kind. The creation of an in- 
dependent Macedonia would result not 
only in putting an end to national an- 
tagonism in the Balkans, but would be 
a beginning for a fortunate liquidation of 
the Eastern problem. An _ independent 
Macedonia, internationally controlled, will 
bar the appearance of many new con- 
flicts, and thus will save much blood- 
shed and wealth. 


Typical of the Greek point of view is 
an article by Colonel Prantzés, the Greek 
military attaché at London, in Le Journal 
des Hellénes, in which he points out that 
in the Eastern Mediterranean Constanti- 
nople is destined to play the same réle 
as that played by Gibraltar in the West- 
ern. There are three gates to the Med- 
iterranean, he writes; Gibraltar and the 
Suez Canal are already in the hands of 
England; the third, Constantinople, must 
be equally secured for civilization. This 
can only be done by Greece under British 
guidance and aid. 


English civilization would soon acquire 
such a powerful influence over Greeks, 
Armenians and Kurds that it would not 
take long to found a State sufficiently 
strong to play satisfactorily its allotted 
part, especially’ as the repopulation of 
those countries by such prolific races 
would not be long delayed. 

Turkey and Bulgaria, undeniably two of 
our future enemies, must be placed in 
such a position that it will be impossible 
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for them to attack us in the rear. Such 
a result cannot be effected by half meas- 
ures. It can be obtained only by the 
application of such means as are dictated 
to us by the elementary instincts of 
self-preservation, measures which, thanks 
to the actual ethnological conditions, are 
in accordance with the legitimate rights 
of the peoples concerned. 


BERLIN-ATHENS CORRESPONDENCE 


A curious phase of anti-Greek propa- 
ganda was noticed. The Echo of Bul- 
garia, issued at Sofia, published the corre- 
spondence between Berlin and Athens in 
1916-17, including the letters written by 
the German Kaiser, his sister, Queen 
Sophia, and his brother-in-law, King 
Constantine, with the idea of showing 
that at the time the letters were written 
the majority of the Greeks were on the 
side of Germany, and that the Greek 
army was about to attack the rear of the 
Entente army in Macedonia. Hence, it 


was argued, the position of Greece was 
exactly like that of Bulgaria, only the 
former by the coup d’état of Venizelos, 
managed by the French, ultimately lined 


up with the Entente. The Sofia paper 
presented the correspondence as a great 
revelation, saying that the documents 
had been secured from the Gazette de 
Lausanne. As a matter of fact, they 
were originally published in the Greek 
White Book last Summer, for the purpose 
of showing the treason of King Con- 
stantine and his German wife. 

The Sofia press, having seen the dis- 
patches from Vienna telling of revolts 
against the Bulgarian Government, 
strikes and attacks on King Boris, and 
the establishment of communication be- 
tween the Russian Bolsheviki and those 
in Bulgaria, declared that all these 
stories were merely lies calculated to 
prevent the rehabilitation of Bulgaria 
in the eyes of the Entente. Sofia mail 
advices, however, showed that there 
were serious strikes in Bulgaria. Bourt- 
zev, the Russian revolutionist, who now 
conducts the Obchtée Délo and the Cause 
Commune at Paris, passed through Sofia 
in the middle of January and was inter- 
viewed by the Echo of Bulgaria. He was 
quoted as saying: 


Personally I know nothing about these 
Bulgar Bolsheviki. They are not in evi- 
dence. But Bolsheviki are the same 
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everywhere. The strike which they are 
now maintaining is both a misfortune 
and a crime for Bulgaria. If it succeeds, 
Bulgaria will be plunged into a sea of 
itears and will probably perish. I cor- 
dially welcome the words which the 
President of the. Council, M. Stambolisky ; 
flung at the Communists of the Sobranje: 
‘“‘T fear you not, and I will fight you to 
the end.’’ * * * Before long I hope we 
shall see an alliance between a new-born 
Russia and a recovered Bulgaria. 


The Sofia papers also reprinted with 
enthusiasm the articles in the Prague 
press inviting a rapprochement between 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria—a move- 
ment begun by the Narodna Politica. 
Editorial opinion, while resigned to the 
ratification of the treaty of peace by the 
Sobranje, declared that the Entente 
would soon become convinced of the im- 
possibility of the country’s carrying out 
the economic and military conditions, 
while, as to the territorial, the interests 
of the Entente would soon show the ne- 
cessity for rectification. 


SITUATION IN GREECE 


The fact that there were diplomatic 
exchanges between the Bulgarian Pre- 
mier, Stamboliisky, and Venizelos, the 
Greek Premier, over the suggested sur- 
render of Thrace on the part of the lat- 
ter for the friendship of the former 
toward Hellas caused a revival of the 
charges of Bulgar perfidy in the Greek 
press, save in the Echo de Gréce, which 
made political capital out of it for ex- 
King Constantine, whose cause it still 
fights from far-off Switzerland. Once 
in a while the royal press bureau there 
has managed to get some of its stuff in 
circulation through press agencies. As, 
for example, the declaration of ex-Queen 
Sophia on Feb. 2 that she blamed Presi- 
dent Wilson for the misfortunes of her- 
self and of Greece, and, on Feb. 6, when 
an interview with the former Greek Min- 
ister, Elio Panas, obtained by the Gior- 
nale d’Italia in Rome, was widely circu- 
lated. M. Panas was quoted as saying 
that civil war in Greece could only be 
avoided by the prompt restoration of 
Constantine, and that for this eventu- 
ality he had received assurances of the 
support of the Vatican against Venizelos 
—assurances which the organ of the Vat- 


ican, the Osservatore Romano, vehement- 
ly repudiated on the following day. 


ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY 


Aside from the Bulgar and Greek aspi- 
rations in regard to the Entente’s ulti- 
mate settlement of the Turkish problem, 
this proclaimed disinterested article ap- 
peared in the Préporetz of Sofia: 


The certain refusal of the United States 
to assume the mandate over Turkey or 
any part thereof obliges France and Eng- 
land to seek another solution. Not wish- 
ing to show their different conceptions of 
this question, these two powers are seek- 
ing an understanding between themselves 
before allowing the debate to become pub- 
lic. It was not so very long ago that the 
English were for maintaining Constanti- 
nople under the authority of the Sultan. 
They now seem to have changed that point 
of view. 

The French, on the other hand, are for 
maintaining the Turkish Government on 
the Bosporus. This rivalry between the 
English and the French has for its object 
‘tthe domination of the remainder of the 
Ottoman Empire so formidable in days 
gone by. In the speeches of statesmen 
and in the press each side sets forth its 
policy with elevated motives—the mainte- 
nance of peace, the protection of Chris- 
ttians, &c. 

But all this does not prevent us from 
observing that the diplomats who are 
gathered around the green table pay lit- * 
tle heed either to the rights or the pros- 
perity of the peoples concerned, but are 
principally concerned with the iron, cop- 
per, coal, oil, and cotton. 

Whatever may be its details, we are in 
the presence of a rivalry between France 
and England on the subject of the Bos- 
porus and the Dardanelles which recalls 
that over Egypt, which terminated in 
complete domination by England. 


For years Great Britain would suffer 
no change in the political entity of Tur- 
key, although vast territorial changes in 
her territorial entity were going on. The 
object was to keep Russia out of the. 
Eastern Mediterranean, where Czardom 
would have arrived had the Turk been 
driven out of Europe. First the Russo- 
British Treaty of 1907 caused England 
to change her policy; then the overthrow 
of Czardom ten years later caused her to 
ratify that change. Now the rise of 
Soviet Russia has caused her to recon- 
sider both her change of policy and the 
ratification thereof. With the United 
States as mandatary for Turkey she 
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could have remained tranquil. Bolshe- 
vism would have been kept out of the 
Levant and the Turks there would have 
been restrained from either joining them 
or creating revolutions on their own ac- 
count. India would have remained un- 
menaced, both without and within. And 
all the parties to the partial partition of 
Turkey in Asia—Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Greece—would have felt se- 
cure in their several spheres of adminis- 
tration. 


DEMANDS OF MOSLEMS 


Great Britain, with her millions of Mos- 
lem subjects, has a moral obligation 
bound up in the political exigency to 
settle the problem which is also more or 
less bound up with the material interests 
of France, Italy and Greece. Taking ad- 
vantage of this moral obligation, the 
Turkish Government increased its pres- 
sure to have the status quo ante-bellum 
maintained, while from the Moslem heads 
in India poured into Downing Street pe- 
titions, manifestoes, memorials and 
propaganda of all sorts demanding that 
the Sultain remain in Constantinople as 
Caliph of the Faithful, whatever dispo- 
sition be made of the political capital of 
the Turkish Empire. 

In the middle of January unofficial 
telegrams received at Stamboul from 
Western Europe, stating that the scheme 
to tra&sfer the Turkish Government 
from Constantinople, which would re- 
main the seat of the Caliphate, was likely 
to be accepted by the Peace Conference, 
caused much anxiety in Turkish as well 
as foreign residential circles. While the 
former resented the projected solution, 
the latter did not believe it practical. 
Both pointed out that no Anatolian city, 
with the possible exception of Brusa, to 
which the Turkish Government, fearing 
an attack_by Greece and the allied fleets, 
prepared to remove in the Spring of 
1915, contains buildings suitable for the 
Government and its official entourage. 
They also asked why, if the Turkish Gov- 
ernment at Constantinople with the 
straits open could be controlled by a 
mandatary or mandataries, should it be 
transferred to Anatolia, where it would 
be far more difficult to control if it 
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misbehaved and fell into the hands of 
militant Nationalists like those who were 
causing all the trouble now. 

In arguing that both the political and 
religious Governments should remain in 
statu quo the Turkish press declared 
that in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries Turkey time and again came 
to the aid of France when near to being 
overwhelmed by the Hapsburgs, and that 
in 1857 Turkey opened Egypt to the 
passage of British troops to crush the 
great Indian mutiny. 


PLEA FOR THE SULTAN 


Emir Ali, an Indian Privy Councilor 
who has held several high offices in the 
British Government at Bengal, wrote in 
a memorial on the subject: 


Maintenance of the temporal authority 
of the Sultan is necessary. His temporal 
and spiritual power cannot be separated. 
Moslems were assured in the late war 
that the Caliphate would not be inter- 
fered with and that Constantinople, 
Thrace and the homeland of the Turkish 
race would remain in their hands; and 
on this assurance Mohammedan troops 
bore their full share of the fighting in 
various regiments. During the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-78, when the Rus- 
sians got to San Stefano, some twelve 
miles or so from Constantinople, there 
was great excitement in India. I well re- 
member how high feeling ran among Mo- 
hammedans. 

Concerning Mecca and Medina, it would 
be most unwise, in the interests of the 
empire, to claim or to exercise, directly. 
or indirectly, a protectorate over them. 
While the administration of these sacred 
cities might be left to the autonomous 
government of the Hedjaz, the Sherif 
Hussein should receive the usual inves- 
titure from the Sultan-Caliph. 

The authority of the Sultan himself is 
based upon a formal deed of assignment 
executed in 1517 by the Caliph Al-Mu- 
tawakil Alaa-Allah, who transferred the 
Caliphate to the Ottoman conqueror, 
Selim I. The transfer was carried out 
with all the rites demanded by the law, 
and the Ottoman Caliph duly received 
the homage of the Sherif of Mecca, who 
presented him with the keys of the 
Kaabah. From that moment to this the 
Caliphate has remained the rightful herit- 
age of the House of Othman. 


Another memorial signed by a number 
of high-placed Moslems, together with 
Lord Lamington, Lord Amphill, Earl of 
Denbigh, General Dickson, Admiral Fre- 
mantle and other British notables, was 
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presented to the British Prime Minister 
on Jan. 16. It was over 1,000 words in 
length, and appealed for the Turkish 
people that they “may be granted the 
blessing of peace and freedom under the 
sovereignty of their spiritual and tem- 
poral head, the Sultan.” “The main- 
tenance of the whole of the Turkish Em- 
pire in the homeland of the Turkish race, 
with its capital Constantinople,” it was 
pointed out, was promised as a condition 
of a just and lasting peace. Reference 
was also made to the underlying principle 
of self-determination promised by Presi- 
dent Wilson and accepted by the Allies 
as applicable to enemy countries. 


TURKISH ARMY MOBILIZING 


Reports coming to the Interallied Mis- 
sion at Constantinople as well as obser- 
vations made in the capital itself showed 
that thousands of able-bodied Turks were 
leaving the coast towns for the interior 
of Anatolia, where it was said they were 
being enrolled in the Nationalist Army of 
Mustapha Kemel. Reports of agents 
reaching the mission charged that the 
Turkish Minister of War, Djemal Pasha, 
was not only conversant with this move- 
ment, but was actually aiding it, and 
that with the complete mobilization of 
the Turkish army a simultaneous rising 
of the Young Turks in Constantinople 
and an attack upon the Levantine hinter- 
lands held by the British, French, Greeks, 
and Italians would take place. 


About the middle of January General 
Gouraud, who commanded the French 
forces in Syria, estimated at between 
15,000 and 20,000, mostly Senegalese, 
asked for reinforcements, and between 
25,000 and 30,000 men were sent from 
Marseilles. Reinforcements were also 
dispatched by their respective Govern- 
ments to the British in Palestine, to the 
Greeks in Smyrna, and to the Italians in 
the Adalia region. The agreement 
reached by Emir Feisal and the Peace 
Conference announced in CURRENT HIs- 
TORY last month seemed to have had little 
effect in stopping the attacks made by 
Turkish and Arab bands upon the land 
convoys between the zones occupied by 
the different Allies. The attack upon 
General Gouraud’s train and the capture 
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of his Chief of Staff by Syrian volun- 
teers early in January were followed a 
month later by the reported murder of 
three American relief workers. 


DECISION ON CONSTANTINOPLE 


It was announced on Feb. 15 that an 
agreement had been reached by the Su- 
preme Allied Council to permit the Sul- 
tan to maintain his Court in Constanti- 
nople, but that Turkey must give guar- 
antees, especially relative to the Darda- 
nelles, and must not have an army, ac- 
cording to a statement by Premier Mil- 
lerand. The Allies will maintain vigor- 
ous military and naval control over the 
Straits of the Dardanelles. The ex- 
perts assembled in London weie to begin 
at once to formulate the methods of 
control. 

In the first week of February several 
reports were received from Constanti- 
nople by news agencies that 2,000 Ar- 
menians had been massacred by the 
Turks at Marash and Aintab, sixty miles 
northeast of Aleppo. The French War 
Office reported an engagement between 
Turkish National forces and a French 
detachment in that region, but nothing 
more. 


The Fourth Turkish Parliament met 
on Jan. 12, but did not have a quorum 
for several days. Only seventy-two Dep- 
uties out of 132 listened to the Sultan’s 
speech from the throne. He complained 
bitterly that since the armistice the Allies 
had without right occupied Turkish terri- 
tory. “The reverses of war,” he said, 
“cannot affect a nation’s right to politi- 
cal existence.” He then outlined the new 
reform scheme and particularly empha- 
sized the point of the protection of 
minorities. The deplorable financial and 
industrial condition of Turkey and her 
dire need for assistance from abroad 
were also expatiated on. Already, on 
Jan. 8, the Grand Vizier had handed the 
text of the reform measure to the allied 
representatives. It is said that they 
made reports to their respective Govern- 
ments to the effect that whatever may 
be expert opinion on the measure per se, 
the present Government had neither the 
power nor the inclination to put it into 
effect. 
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Survey of Important Events and Developments in Various 
Nations, Great and Small 
[PERIOD ENDED Fes. 15, 1920] 


AUSTRIA 


F all. the new Central European 

countries none is in such a des- 

perate plight economically and fi- 

nancially as Austria. Day by day 
and week by week heartrending tales of 
cold, hunger, disease and death have 
poured into the capitals of Europe. At 
the end of January Frederic C. Penfield, 
former American Ambassador to Aus- 
tria-Hungary, declared that if relief did 
not come to Austria soon a quarter of 
the population, and practically all the 
children, would die before the coming 
Spring. He described the former light- 
hearted capital as “ Dying Vienna,” a 
capital without a country, without ma- 
terial resources, without food or coal, 
transportation facilities or money. Re- 
ports from Vienna dated Jan. 27 con- 
firmed this description. The food distress 
remained unrelieved, and public discon- 
tent was growing. The announcement 
that three ounces of meat would be of- 
fered for sale at the central market 
brought a surging mob of 60,000 people, 
many of whom, in the frantic rush to 
purchase, fainted or were thrown down 
and trampled by the crowd. 

The fuel distress, aggravated by the 
exceedingly cold weather, was equally 
acute. A shudder went through Vienna 
on Jan. 18 when it was announced that 
the authorities would suspend the street 
car service owing to the lack of coal. 
Theatres, concert halls, and other places 
of amusement were closed for lack of 
heating. Electric and gas power was cut 
off after 3 o’clock in the afternoon, re- 
sulting in a lack of employment in the 
factories. Every source of coal supplies 
had been cut off by the strike or trans- 
port difficulties. Much had been hoped 
from the Chancellor’s visit to Prague, 
but he returned with nothing definite 
accomplished in the way of fuel relief 


from the Czechs, though he brought back 
promises of negotiations. Meantime the 
people of Vienna and Austria generally 
shivered in their homes. Influenza and 
pneumonia were rife, 


One of the most serious problems was 
the welfare of Austrian children. Rep- 
resentatives of the American Relief Com- 
mittee for German Children, on examina- 
tion of Vienna school children shortly 
prior to Jan. 19, found that 97 per cent. 
of them were suffering from lack of food. 
This committee’s relief fund had reached 
an aggregate of $200,000. Food pur- 
chased to the value of $100,000 by the 
Herbert Hoover Relief Committee was 
distributed in Austria as well as in Ger- 
many through the Society of Friends or- 
ganization directed from Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile the Austrian Government 
continued its undertaking of sending 
children abroad to countries that pledged 
themselves to provide for them. Almost 
6,000 of these half-starving children left 
Vienna on Jan. 22 en route for Holland 
and Italy, making a total of 28,000 Aus- 
trian children sent out of the country. 
Many came from the poorest working- 
men’s homes. Altogether it was esti- 
mated that there were 300,000 underfed 
children. Of these the Americans were 
feeding 120,000, the Dutch, Italians, 
Swiss and Scandinavians had pledged 
themselves to take a total of 60,000, still 
leaving two-fifths of the child popula- 
tion uncared for. An extension in Amer- 
ican relief plans as announced on Jan. 
28 to bring relief to 275,000 children, re- 
duced this remainder. As a result of the 
refusal of prospective mothers to bring 
new children into such misery the birth 
rate, according to official statistics, was 
decreasing alarmingly. 


The Government was further crushed 
by its enormous debt, including about 50,- 
000,000,000 kronen allotted from the old 
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monarchy’s debt, and some 10,000,000,000 
kronen incurred since the creation of the 
republic to last July. The current budget 
also showed a deficit of from 8,000,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000,000 kronen additional. All 
State enterprises, including the railways, 
were showing a deficit in similar propor- 
tions. The country was being flooded 
with paper money, worthless abroad and 
of little value at home. Mines, banks, and 
other industries were being taken over 
by French and Italian capitalists. And 
Austria’s sole recourse was to add to the 
already crushing national debt by con- 
tracting large loans abroad, in which the 
Government saw its only salvation. It 
was for this purpose alone that Dr. Ren- 
ner had gone to Paris to lay Austria’s 
desperate situation before the allied Gov- 
ernments. On their decision the Govern- 
ment and the people were anxiously 
waiting. An unsubstantiated report that 
the United States would open a credit of 
$20,000,000 caused wild jubilation in Vi- 
enna. 

It was stated in Vienna on Jan. 15 
that a general assembly of the Provincial 
Diet to frame a Constitution for submis- 
sion to the Central Government would 
be held soon. The obtaining of the 
widest possible degree of autonomy was 
envisaged. Especially antagonistic to 
the Central Government were the 
Provinces of Vorarlberg and Tyrol, 
whose attempts to secede and join, the 
one Switzerland, the other Germany, had 
been defeated by the decision of the 
Paris conference. Tyrol announced that 
it would never cease working for union 
with Germany. A Government counter- 
plan of creating a small upper house to 
include two elected representatives from 
each province had been coldly received 
in the provinces. 


Under the provisions of the army bill 
before the National Assembly on Jan. 21 
the personnel of the army was limited to 
1,500 officers, 2,000 noncommissioned of- 
ficers and 30,000 men, who were to serve 
six years in active service and six on the 


reserve list. Both soldiers and officers 
were forbidden to marry and obliged to 
waive all political rights while in 
service. Trade and agricultural instruc- 
tion were provided. 


Austrian guards and customs em- 
ployes had been posted along the Swiss 
frontier to prevent the passing of gems 
and articles of historic value taken from 
the museum of Vienna, which was 
looted some time ago of material worth 
$5,000,000. It was said that many fam- 
ilies had grown rich by the smuggling 
of contraband between Switzerland and 
Vorarlberg. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


During January and February the of- 
ficial internal and external policy of 
Czechoslovakia, as outlined by the Con- 
stitution of the new republic and by Dr. 
E. Benés, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, in London on Dec. 4, was applied 
consistently. The more important points 
of the Constitution, now published, are as 
follows: 

The President of the republic will not 
be eligible for office for more than two 
consecutive terms, and will enjoy legal 
immunity except in case of high treason. 

The Constitution provides for the sepa- 
ration of Church and State. 

Parliament will consist of a Senate and 
a Diet. 

The Czech language will be the official 
language, and will be an obligatory sub- 
ject in all elementary schools. In all 
districts containing a national minority 
which represents at least 20 per cent. of 
the local population, this minority will be 
granted the right of using its own lan- 
guage in all official transactions and of 
having it taught in the schools. 


As outlined by Dr. Benés, the external 
policy of the Czechoslovak State was one 
of economic concilation and assistance to 
its Central European neighbors. In full 
realization of the ecnomic distress of 
Austria and Hungary, particularly, and 
of the inability of the Allies, because of 
transportation difficulties, to relieve the 
pressing food and fuel needs of Central 
Europe, Czechoslovakia had conceived its 
mission to be peculiarly that of an inter- 
mediary agency, and was ready to offer 
her large supplies of coal, sugar, and 
manufactured products to meet the emer- 
gency. This policy had been approved 
by both the French and British Govern- 
ments, and Dr. Benés intimated that a 
combined loan of $125,000,000 would be 
made his Government to support the ob- 
ject sought. 
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By Jan. 10 Dr. Benés was back in 
Prague, and, with M. Tusar, the Prime 
Minister, received officially Dr. Karl 
Renner, the Austrian Chancellor, and his 
Ministers, who had come to Prague to 
discuss with the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment the international situation affect- 
ing the two new States. Dr. Renner re- 
turned to Vienna, following an interview 
with President Masaryk on Jan. 12. An 
official communiqué stated that it had 
been agreed that the foreign policy of 
both States would be based on the peace 
terms of the St. Germain Treaty, and 
would envisage the following objects: 

To assure the democratic and free insti- 
tutions prevailing within both nations, 
and the complete independence of both 
republics externally. 

To reject any attempts whatsoever at 
restoring the former political conditions 
or at establishing new State alliances. 

To bring about an economic co-opera- 
tion in accordance with the interests of 
both States for the purpose of re-estab- 
lishing a national economic status and 
mutual relationships. 

The conferences of the Ministers and 
State Secretaries with the technical ex- 
perts in the committees were at once 
initiated. 

Further details of the agreement, sub- 
sequently published, were: The unre- 
stricted import and export of goods, sub- 
ject to a mere declaration; the settlement 
of mutual indebtedness by a special com- 
mission; an increase in the deliveries of 
coal, and reciprocity in regard to sugar 
exchange. . 

Cession of the coal territory of Teschen 
to Czechoslovakia by the Poles without 
a plebiscite, in return for which Poland 
would be rewarded with certain lands 
east of the Polish boundaries, was an- 
nounced on Jan. 30 in newspaper reports 
from Prague. 

At a meeting of the Reform Priests’ 
Association, held on Jan. 10, it was re- 
solved by 140 votes to 66 to separate from 
Rome and to establish a Czech National 
Church, which would take over the in- 
stitutions, rights, and possessions of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Sensational charges that Czechoslova- 
kia had fallen under Bolshevist influ- 
ences were contradicted in toto by Don- 
ald L. Breed in an article published in 
New York on Feb. 1. The Government 
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was Socialistic but not radical, said Mr. 
Breed, and Muna, Lenin’s chief propa- 
gandist in the country, was publicly rid- 
iculed in the concert halls and cabarets 
of Prague. Every means was being taken 
by the Government to increase the in- 
dustrial product, and the workmen were 
encouraged to work more than the eight 
hours prescribed by the National Assem- 
bly the year before. Food profiteers were 
being penalized. The unemployment wage 
allotted by the Government, vitally nec- 
essary ‘in the early days of the new re- 
public’s existence, had been practically 
abolished, and Czechoslovak industry, 
after a long and painful season of war 
and Austrian mismanagement, was again 
in the ascendant. 


GERMANY 


The critical financial and economic 
situation in Germany continued to oc- 
cupy the public mind in January and 
February, producing an intensified de- 
gree of pessimism despite certain miti- 
gating factors. Mainly fear of the im- 
mediate future centred on the fall of 
the mark to the unprecedentedly low 
value of 1 cent in American money, 
thus cutting off importations of needed 
raw materials for German factories 
from the United States; this drop in ex- 
change also cut off the food imports 
needed to avert threatened starvation for 
a large proportion of the German peo- 
ple. There was also the coal shortage 
problem. Emphasis was laid on the re- 
cent grant by Holland of a credit loan of 
200,000,000 guilders as the only way in 
which other countries, especially Ameri- 
ca, could save Germany from plunging 
into the well-nigh hopeless condition of 
Austria and Poland. 


On the other hand, the stability of the 
Ebert Government, its patient though 
successful policy in defeating all the at- 
tacks of the Radicals and Reactionaries, 
together with the willingness of the Ger- 
man people to work out their national 
salvation if guided by at least a gleam 
of promise, gave point to the opinion 
that Germany might be able to overcome 
her hour of desperation provided her 
financial and economic stress were re- 
lieved from without. 
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These elements become pronounced in 
the trend of events. The fall in ex- 
change caused a serious panic among 
business men and the public generally. 
This led to the payment of enormous 
prices for gold and silver as an “ iron 
reserve” against the day of collapse. 
At the height of the scramble 500 paper 
marks were paid for one 20-mark gold 
piece. In Berlin speculators in the 
precious metals posted themselves in 
front of the National Bank building and 
began to bid against the Government in 
its efforts to induce citizens to part with 
hoarded treasure on patriotic grounds. 
It was estimated that 500,000,000 marks 
in silver coin still remained in hiding. 
Curious instances of the wild ideas of 
exchange were noted in Berlin on Feb. 2. 
Some of the leading jewelers closed their 
doors, fearful that foreigners would pur- 
chase the few valuables left in the coun- 
try for next to nothing. Others closed 
simply because the prices asked stag- 
gered American or other foreign buyers, 
and no business could be done. Similar- 
ly, thrifty country folk, unable to real- 
ize the depth to which the mark had 
sunk, made bad bargains with their 
stock in gold. At a village near Magde- 
burg a wealthy peasant woman grasped 
at a horse priced 3,000 marks—in gold— 
completely failing to understand that she 
had really paid 150,000 marks at current 
paper rates for the animal. 


Regarding food conditions a compe- 
tent ally investigator presented facts 
and figures demonstrating the slow 
torture of undernourishment from which 
the German masses suffered. In show- 
ing how rations had dwindled he pointed 
out that during the last twelve months 
of the war the weekly ration per head 
was: 

Bread—2,000 grams (4 lbs. 6% oz.) 

Fresh Meat—150 grams (5% oz.) 

Butter and Margarine—50 grams (1% 0z). 

Potatoes—2,500 grams (5 lbs. 8 oz.) 

Milk—1-10th litre (1-6th pint). 

The writer went on to state that, soon 
after the conclusion of the armistice, the 
bread ration was raised to 2,300 grams 
(5 pounds, 1 ounce); the meat ration to 
200 grams (7 ounces); the ration of food 
fats to 100 grams (8% ounces.) Im- 
ports from America also permitted a 
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weekly distribution of 125 grams (4% 
ounces) of bacon, 50 grams of lard (1% 
ounces), and 125 grams (4% ounces) of 
wheat flour per head. Later on the only 
foods rationed were flour, meat, fat, 
milk, and sugar. Circumstances, how- 
ever, had changed for the worse in the 
last few weeks. A drastic reduction on 
an already trivial milk ration had taken 
place. It was now 40 per cent. less than 
the milk ration of 1918. The meat ration 
of 1918 had been reduced by half, owing 
to the number of cattle having much di- 
minished, and to the thin and impov- 
erished condition of the stock. All arti- 
ficial manures or cattle foods had been 
denied to the farmer for several seasons. 
The ration of fats for the whole popula- 
tion is now 30 per cent. less than the ra- 
tion allowed twelve months ago. 

This state of things was attributed to 
the low value of the mark, which forcibly 
restricted the purchase of meat, flour,. 
and other necessaries abroad, to disinte- 
gration of the transport system, shortage 
of harvests, and labor troubles. The only 
remedy suggested was that of the Ger- 
man Food Controller. He estimated that 
to provide 40,000,000 undernourished 
German people with 50 grams (1% 
ounces) of food fats, meat, and flour 
daily for 300 days would necessitate the 
purchase abroad of 600,000 tons of food 
fats, 600,000 tons of meat, and 600,000 
tons of flour. 


These figures were impressively illu- 
minated from a seafaring point of view, 
so far as Hamburg was concerned, by 
Captain Adrien Zeeder of the American 
liner Manchuria, the first passenger ves- 
sel flying the American flag to make the 
Port of New York from Germany. Cap- 
tain Zeeder said that shipping was at a 
low ebb in Hamburg, with many of Ger- 
many’s merchant marine starving for 
something to do. 


The people in Hamburg were glad 
the war was over, and bore no ani- 
mosity toward Americans. They worked 
ten hours a day at the docks for 
24 marks, but could not buy any sub- 
stantial food because of the cost. Men 
working in the hold of the Manchuria 
were so ravenous for real food that they 
cut slices of frozen meat off quarters 
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with an axe, and ate it without cooking 
or a pinch of salt. “It took eight full 
days,” he explained, “to discharge 5,500 
tons of cargo from the Manchuria, which 
could have been done in New York in 
forty-eight hours. This slowness was due 
to the lack of strength among the Ger- 
man longshoremen and their low spirits. 
* %* * There was little meat or butter 
and practically no coal.” Captain Zeeder 
added that the Elbe would have to be 
dredged before shipping in its harbor 
could become normal again, because the 
sand had choked up the channel during 
the war. The Manchuria had managed to 
reach Hamburg because strong west 
winds had driven the water up from the 
mouth and held it there. 


The lack of coal in Hamburg, referred 
to by Captain Zeeder, was merely an ex- 
ample of a similar condition throughout 
the country. Robert Schmidt, Minister of 
National Economy, in speaking of it, 
said: “The six-hour day means suicide. 
The word coal is written in sinister let- 
ters across the whole situation. Produc- 
tion has fallen by 50 per cent. as com- 
pared with that of peace time, and it 
cannot be distributed owing to the lack 
of transportation and the very bad con- 
dition of engines and rolling stock. So 
factories are shut down one by one.” The 
acuteness of the situation on Feb. 2 was 
marked by even wealthy people in Ber- 
lin’s West End flats sitting down to din- 
ner wrapped in furs. “Lack of coal,” 
said Herr Koch, Home _ Secretary, 
“threatens to bring down our whole eco- 
nomic situation.” 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


The complete sovereignty of Belgium 


over the former Prussian regions of 
Eupen and Malmédy was proclaimed as 
dating from Jan. 10, and on Jan. 22 Gen- 
eral Baltia, Belgian High Commissioner, 
made his solemn entry into Malmédy, 
where at the Hétel de Ville he read, first 
in German and then in French, a proc- 
lamation to the population setting forth 
the promises of the Belgian Government 
to the people. These consisted of re- 
ligious freedom, standardized labor, and 
educational systems similar to those of 
Belgium. Military service, he said, would 
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not be required for four years, and he 
concluded: 

In return for these advantages the Bel- 
gian Government requires of you that 
you be faithful to the King and the 
Belgian dynasty and that you obey the 
Constitution and the laws of the Belgian 
people. 

For our part [added General Baltia] we 
promise you, in exchange for your loyalty 
and your fidelity, an absolute devotion, 
which we shall derive from our common 
Ardennes origin [the General is a Luxem- 
burger by origin], a complete impartiality 
and toleration. Give us your frank and 
loyal confidence. 


Although Belgium’s chief exports had 
not reached 50 per cent. of what they 
were in 1913, other products helped to 
make up the balance in 1919. In 1913 the 
imports were $900,000,000 and the ex- 
ports $700,000,000; in 1919 they were, re- 
spectively, $860,000,000 and $360,000,000. 
The Antwerp trade since last September 
increased at an average of 20,000 tons a 
month until December when the increase 
was 73,356 tons. The total figure for the 
year was 5,300,876 tons. The total ex- 
port figures were: 

Tons. 
PTOMCS  ccccovevsivasionse éessoences 25,230,125 
FIGUBAE: 6s <c000% Cvevecseoves e+. 10,813,550 
Great Britain 
vied acameacahies eeeees 3,304,000 
6,893,000 

There were strikes among savings 
bank employes, postmen and_ school 
teachers, but these were all settled; in 
some cases the strikers, having made 
their demonstration, returned to work to 
show “ their spirit of patriotism and self- 
denial ”; in others the trouble was ended 
by arbitration, or by the Administra- 
tion’s refusing point-blank to discuss 
arbitration, in the case of the bank em- 
ployes. 

On Jan. 25 a group of bankers decided 
to subscribe 50 per cent. of the national 
loan of $500,000,000, and the Government 
decided to take over all municipal loans, 
and in future to assist in financing the 
various communities surrendering them. 


On Jan. 31 the Dutch press printed the 
text of the treaty between Belgium and 
Holland. The principal provisions read: 


Holland and Belgium are to have joint 
control of navigaition on the Scheldt River. 
The question of the movement of Belgian 
warships from Antwerp and _ other 
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problems likely to result in the event of 
war are left to the future decision of the 
League of Nations. 

Both countries agree to the principle 
that the mouth of the Scheldt shall be 
free and open water. Two new large 
canals are to be constructed at the earliest 
moment to give Belgium an equal outlet 
to the sea (one from Antwerp to Holland 
connecting with the North Sea, and the 
other from the Rhine to tne Meuse to the 
Scheldt at Antwerp, connecting Antwerp 
with the German Rhine, the latter to be 
constructed within seven years). 

An additional number of existing canals 
are to be deepened to accommodate larger 
ships. In general, each country is to pay 
the expense of construction and main- 
tenance within its own borders, and cus- 
toms, quarantine and pilotage regulations 
are to be made as uniform as possible. 

With reference to the German Rhine 
canal Holland agrees that no new condi- 
tions shall be imposed other than those 
already in effect on traffic to Germany. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The intentions of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to Soviet Russia remained 
as much of an engima as ever, but the 
speeches of the Prime Minister were gen- 


erally interpreted to mean that he was 
seeking a modus vivendi for trade, if it 
could be obtained by anything short of a 
formal recognition of the Soviet Govern- 


ment. Following the tentative re-estab- 
lishment of peace between the latter and 
Esthonia, other States formerly in the 
Russian Empire were making a rap- 
prochement toward the same end—Lat- 
via, Lithuania and Ukrainia—and Poland 
was advised by the Entente to make 
peace if the status of its territory could 
be guaranteed thereby. 

The situation brought out vehement 
denunciations in the Russian anti-Bolshe- 
vist press printed abroad, which declared 
that as Bolshevism was not a State or 
Government, but merely a propaganda, 
no peace could be made with it without 
acknowledging its dominance; that it was 
absurd to suppose trade could be had 
with the Russian co-operative societies, 
since no such societies now existed, and 
those which were called co-operative were 
under Soviet Commissioners. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM—A chance 
word dropped by Lord Birkenhead, the 
Lord Chancellor, caused the news to be 
cabled to this country that he had ad- 
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vised the resurrection of the National 
Party in order to preserve the coalition 
from deflection and to fight labor. In a 
letter addressed to Lord Ampthill, dated 
Jan. 21, he repudiated this. On the other 
hand, the Labor Party, hearing that the 
middle class workers were organizing 
(that is, those who belonged neither to 
the capitalist class nor to the proleta- 
riat), invited their leaders to a confer- 
ence—an invitation which was rejected. 
The press throughout the kingdom gave 
considerable support to the idea of a 
middle-class organization, as it would be 
by nature conservative and hold the bal- 
ance of power between the capitalists and 
the hand workers, and thus tend to pre- 
vent industrial and commercial ruptures 
and disturbances which caused a falling 
off in production. 


On Jan. 27 George Barnes, Minister 
without portfolio, resigned, thereby mak- 
ing the final withdrawal of labor from * 
the Coalition Government. The by- 
elections, »which, because of the recent 
Laborite victories, brought about, it was 
charged, by the Unionists through the 
Liberals insisting on having candidates 
where Coalition Unionists could easily 
have been elected, reached the height of 
interest on Jan. 21, when former Pre- 
mier Asquith accepted the invitation to 
stand for Paisley on the principles of the 
old Liberal Party. The result of the 
election, which was held Feb. 14, was not 
announced until Feb. 25—too late for 
record in this issue of CURRENT His- 
TORY. Paisley since 1832 has had an 
unbroken Liberal representation. In the 
last general election, however, the Lib- 
eral candidate, Sir John McCallum, won 
by only 106 votes over the Laborite. He 
declined to throw in his lot with the 
coalition and declared he would stand 
as a free Liberal. Then he was pushed 
aside to make room for Mr. Asquith’s 
candidature. 


It was Mr. Asquith’s second by-elec- 
tion. The first was in the Spring of 
1914, when he offered himself for re- 
election for East Fife on taking over the 
duties of Secretary of State for War, 
while still Prime Minister, during the 
Curragh crisis. He was then returned 
unopposed. Paisley was only the second 
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seat for which he has stood, as he sat 
without a break for East Fife from 1886 
to the last election. At Bromley and 
Ashton Coalition Unionists won in by- 
elections by diminished pluralities. At 
Spen Valley a Laborite won. 

On Jan. 15 the National Union of Rail- 
waymen accepted the Government’s offer 
on the wage question, which covered the 
following points: 


The Government have adhered to the 
principle of standard rates based on an 
average, and also to that of a sliding 
scale according to the cost of living. 

The increase of war wage contained in 
the proposals for adults in the concilia- 
tion grades is to be extended to grades 
not hitherto included, and an increase of 
2s. 6d. is made to boys and girls under 18 
years of age. 

Cases of individual hardship will be 
gone into. 

“The Government expressed readiness to 
make retrospective payment on the terms 
originally promised, but pointed out that 
the delay which would ensue was the 
reason for their offer of a fixed sum. 

The men to whom was lefit the decision 
as to the form of retrospective: pay ac- 
cepted the fixed sum. 

The Government are ready to extend the 
principle in their proposals to Ireland, 
with modifications for narrow gauge and 
road railways. 

The movement, advocated by some Lib- 
erals and all Laborites, for the nationali- 
zation of the coal mines of the kingdom 
came to a head on Feb. 11 in the House 
of Commons, when a motion in favor of 
nationalization was defeated by a vote of 
329 to 64. 

EGYPT—On Jan. 19, Arian Yusuf 
Saad, who was found guilty of attempt- 
ing the assassination of the Egyptian 
Premier last December, was sentenced to 
ten years’ hard labor. On the same day 
the Milner Mission, after a fortnight’s 
investigation at Alexandria, departed for 
Cairo. As a result of the visit a fusion 
was expected to take place between the 
mixed and the Consular Courts in regard 
to commercial and civil matters as well 
as in regard to jurisdiction in criminal 
matters and matters of personal status 
heretofore exercised by the Consular 
Courts, while the religious courts would 
be left untouched. For such a reform 
which will meet the native complaints 
the consent of the capitulatory powers 
will be necessary, but no opposition was 
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expected on the part of foreign com- 
munities. 

The schools were closed in Cairo on 
account of refractory pupils and three 
trains were derailed, including the Luxor- 
Cairo Express, but without loss of life. 
Aside from these cases and some isolated 
assaults on soldiers the Nationalist re- 
volt confined itself to propaganda. 

The Egyptian Government approved 
the appointment of a Commission of In- 
quiry into the scheme of irrigation 
throughout the Nile basin, evolved by 
the Egyptian Public Works Department, 
and into the rival scheme projected by 
the designer of the Assouan dam, Sir 
William Willcocks. The former includes 
the construction of a huge reservoir some 
twenty-five miles south of Khartum and 
of a dam at Senaar, about 150 miles from 
that point, in order to form a reserve for 
the flooding of the area between the 
Blue and White Niles, known as the 
Gezirth. Sir William would utilize a 
large depression in the Bahr El Ghazal 
region, which, he says, is a giant natural 
reservoir and could be used to supply 
Egypt “to the day of doom” and the 
Sudan “for many generations.” 


INDIA—In spite of the dispersal of 
the Mahsuds on the northwest frontier 
after an engagement with the British 
Derejat column on Jan. 10, in which the 
latter lost 380 and the enemy 330 in 
casualties of all sorts, isolated skirmish- 
ing continued, but without any approach 
to these losses. 

According to advices from Bombay the 
news of Bolshevist domination of Turke- 
stan profoundly moved India. The Bom- 
bay correspondent of The London Times 
wrote: 


A survey of the military situation car- 
ries the conviction that Indiaj is im- 
mensely strong if the commands are given 
to young Generals versed in modern war. 
The public will not stint the Government 
for money if the nature of the Bolshevist 
menace is brought home to the people, 
but a much more vigorous campaign is 
necessary if the few Indian Nationalists 
who are coquetting with Bolshevism are 
to be effectively countered. 

A more drastic policy also is required to 
remedy social injustice and lighten the 
cost of living, for India is now groaning 
under rampant profiteering. Any relaxa- 
tion of the food control would be im- 
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mediately followed by an _ unprincipled 

cornering of supplies, producing an at- 

mosphere of justifiable discontent, favor- 
able to the spread of the Bolshevist creed. 

The natural conservatism of the Indian 

temperament is a deadly enemy of Bol- 

shevist ideas, but it would be overborne 
by the burden of the cost of living, which 
demands immediate redress. 

Up to Jan. 20 there were no disorders 
in the great cotton mill strike involving 
200,000 workers in the Bombay Presi- 
deney, but on that day, the eighteenth 
of the strike, rioters began to hold up 
vehicles and assault pedestrians, and the 
troops thereupon fired into one crowd, 
killing one and wounding several. The 
mill owners were prepared to grant the 
ten-hour day and a 50 per cent. advance 
in wages demanded, stipulating, how- 
ever, that the workers should not strike 
again without a warning period in which 
differences might be adjusted without a 
strike. This the strikers declined to 
agree to. 

IRELAND—Aside from the continua- 
tion of violence and outrage organized 
vy the Sinn Fein and counter-raids by 


the constabulary two interesting events 
took place in Ireland. On Jan. 30, when 
the new Municipal Council met in Dub- 
lin, with 42 Sinn Fein members out of 80, 
the flag of the “Irish Republic” was 


hoisted on the City Hall. On Feb. 12, at 
the Royal Albert Hall, London, a Sinn 
Fein demonstration, under the protec- 
tion of the police, was held demanding 
self-determination for Ireland. Promi- 
nent on the platform was Mrs. Despard, 


sister of Lord French, the Lord Lieuten- — 


ant of Ireland, whom the Sinn Fein at- 
tempted to assassinate on Dec. 19. 


' On Jan. 24 Dublin Castle issued a re- 
port showing that between May 1, 1916, 
and Dec. 31, 1919, 1,529 outrages were 
attributed to the Sinn Fein movement— 
134 in Ulster, 429 in Leinster, including 
Dublin; 205 in Connaught and 761 in 
Munster. The character of the outrages 
was designated as follows: 

Murders of military, police and offi- 


Murders of civilians 
Firing at police 
Firing at military 
Firing at civilians 
Assaults on police 
Assaults on civilians 


Raids, &c., for arms on police 

Raids, &c., for arms on military 

Raids, &c., for arms on civilians..... 
Incendiary fires 

TORTURE 0G OES ok Sacks fede acces 
Firing into police dwellings 

Firing into civilian dwellings 
Threatening letters 

Miscellaneous Peeeeseseese seeeesesees 210 


MAP SHOWING RAILWAY -THROUGH 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA, WHICH 

WILL GIVE BRITISH NYASALAND AN 

OUTLET TO THE INDIAN OCEAN. THE 

ROAD WILL OPERATE UNDER A BRITISH 
GUARANTEE 


NYASALAND AND NIGERIA—The 
first instance of a British official guar- 
antee being given in respect to a railway 
traversing foreign territory in order to 
reach the coast and provide an ocean 
gateway for an inland British possession 
came about with the completion of the 
arrangements for the Beira - Zambezi 
Railway, which, starting from Nyasaland, 
is to cross Portuguese East Africa and 
reach the coast at the Lorenco Marquez 
town of Beira. 


In 1912 Northern and Southern Nigeria 
were amalgamated, thus forming the 
largest of the British Crown colonies and 
protectorates. It is one-third the size 
of British India, and has a population of 
16,000,000 or 17,000,000. The first report 
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on Nigeria was issued in the form of a 
White Paper on Jan. 26. The author is 
Sir F. D. Lugard. 

The report says that while “ cordially 
recognizing mission activity in pagan 
areas, the Government has desired to dis- 
courage propaganda in Moslem districts.” 

Discussing the question of slavery and 
free labor, Sir F. D. Lugard says that the 
sudden abolition of the institution of do- 
mestic slavery would have produced so- 
cial chaos, and the wholesale assertion of 
their freedom if they choose; that the 
discouraged. Generally speaking, there 
are no slaves in the Moslem States who 
are not well aware that they can assert 
their freedom if they choose; that the 
native courts deal liberally and impar- 
tially with all cases, and that the mas- 
ters not only acquiesce, but increasingly 
recognize the advantages of free labor, 
while all persons under 18 years of age 
are free born. 


FRANCE 


Jean Longuet, grandson of Karl Marx, 
and leader of the Socialist Party in 
France, who visited the United States 
last Autumn, qualified the defeat of the 
Socialists at the last general election 
by the following statement, issued Jan. 
15: 

I pray for a similar defeat for us at 
every election. It is true that instead of 
the 101 Socialists elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies at the election before the last 
we have now sixty-eight. But it is also 
true that instead of only 1,125,000 Social- 
ist votes—the number that elected the 
101 Socialist Deputies—at the last elec- 
tion we received 1,700,000 votes. * * * 
We not only increased in quantity of 
votes but in quality. The one and a quar- 
ter million votes that elected the 101 
Socialist Deputies just before the war 
had a considerable number of merely 
protesting elements among them, so- 
called radicals, who cannot be considered 
Socialists at all. At the last election, 
however, thanks to the fire tests of war 
and our support of the cause of Soviet 
Russia, these people were purged out of 
our vote, and what remained was pure 
metal. We have now, therefore, a clear 
mandate for our representatives—Social- 
ism. 


To the list of Ministers of the Mille- 
rand Cabinet, announced Jan. 19, should 
be added the names of nine Under Sec- 
retaries of State as follows: 
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Presidence du Conseil—M. Reibel. 
Finance—M. E. Brousse. 
Provisions—M. R. Thoumyre. 
Ports and Merchant Marine—M. 

Bignon. 

Hydraulic Power—M. Borrel. 

Post and Telegraphs—M. L. Deschamps. 

Agriculture—M. Queuille. 

Air Department—M. P. E. Fiandin. 

Professional Tuition—M. Coupat. 

On Jan. 22 M. Millerand outlined his 
program to the Chamber and suffered a 
moral defeat. The latter was not on ac- 
count of his program, but because of the 
presence of M. Steeg as Minister of the 
Interior in the new Government, excep- 
tion to whom was taken by Léon Daudet, 
who charged that Steeg had been asso- 
ciated with M. Malvy, the exiled states- 
man, in defeatist propaganda. The vote 
of confidence in the most significant 
division of the day was as follows: 


Of the 595 members present only 275 
voted for the Government and 297 re- 
fused to vote at all, while 23 were more 
positive in their opposition. Those who 
abstained included 180 members of the 


Paul 


Entente Républicaine, 70 Socialists, and 
47 members drawn from other parts of 


the Chamber. All the members of the 
old Clemenceau Government, as well as 
former Premiers Barthou, Briand, and 
Viviani, voted for the Government. 


In answer to the Daudet attack on M. 
Steeg, M. Millerand said: 


I am in complete political accord with 
the last Cabinet, the head of which did 
not hesitate to strike hard against the 
leaders of ‘‘ defeatism.”’ We are not 
men of one party. We invite the co- 
operation of all in the service of France. 
We shall be bound to no person. We are 
a Government of concord, and we mean 
to pursue a bold and sweeping social 
policy. 

A resolution proposed by M. Daudet 
condemning the choice of M. Steeg as 
Minister of the Interior was rejected 
by 383 against 14, and an Order of the 
Day declaring that the Chamber ap- 
proved the statement of M. Millerand ex- 
plaining the Steeg appointment was 
adopted by 272 votes against 23. Sub- 
sequently the firm standing of the Mil- 
lerand Government was confirmed. The 
Steeg question came up again on Jan. 
30, when the vote for the Government 
was 510 to 70, and on Feb. 6, its foreign 
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policy was sustained by a vote of 518 
to 68. 

The French custom that the General 
who is destined to command the armies 
in time of war should in peace be placed 
at the head of the General Staff was fol- 
lowed when the new Minister of War, on 
Jan. 25, reorganized the Supreme Coun- 
cil of War, with himself, M. André 
Lefevre, as President; Marshal Pétain as 
Vice President; General Buat, Chief of 
the General Staff, and Marshals Foch 
and Joffre, together with nine Divisional 
Generals. 

On Feb. 12 Raoul Peret was elected 
President of the Chamber by 372 of the 
425 votes cast, thus succeeding Paul 
Deschanel, elected President of the Re- 
public on Jan. 17. 

On Feb. 1, M. Maginot, Minister of 
Pensions, announced that 660,000 war 
pensions had been liquidated, but that 
nearly five times as many still remained 
to be settled, 1,975,000 being pensions 
for those disabled, 700,000 for widows 
and 550,000 for dependents. No pen- 
sions due civilian victims of the war had 
been settled. 

On Jan. 27 M. Poincaré, then President, 
issued a decree creating a Supreme 
Council of Natality under M. Breton, 
Minister of Health and Social Welfare. 
On this subject M. Breton reported as 
follows to the Cabinet: 


The lowness of the French birth rate, 
which becomes worse each year, endan- 
gers the existence of the nation. For a 
long time before the war France lacked 
men. French soil is one of the most fer- 
tile in the world, but is one of the least 
productive because of lack of labor. Be- 
cause of the lack of men industry in 
France is obliged to depend more on im- 
migration than any other European coun- 
try. The war in depriving France of 
2,000,000 young men has increased still 
more the danger which threatens the 
nation. 

We have often studied this situation, 
which is unique with France; we have 
recognized that it is not due to one cause, 
but to a multiplicity of causes. There- 
fore, to combat it we must not resort to 
one remedy, but to many remedies, some 
of a moral nature, others of a national! 
and economic nature. 

We must not intrust this grave ques- 
tion, the gravest of all that confront us, 
to a temporary commission, irregularly 
convoked, but to a permanent organiza- 
tion meeting at fixed periods and equipped 
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with sufficient means of inquiry and pub- 
licity. 

A council will give its advice upon ques- 
tions proposed by the Ministry or upon 
those which belong upon its calendar. 
It will prepare projects of law decrees 
and circulars which, it believes, should 
be presented to the Minister. It can call 
in authorities for consultation, 


ITALY 


The alternative of having President 
Wilson and Jugoslavia accept the Adri- 
atic decision of the Premiers of Great 
Britain, France and Italy—reached on 
Jan. 20—or the application of the Treaty 
of London of April 26, 1915, was believed 
by Italian authority to refer only in so 
far as the Adriatic question was con- 
cerned, since other parts of the treaty 
had already been liquidated or were in 
the course of settlement. For example, 
it was not believed possible that the ques- 
tion of the concessions in Africa would 
be reopened if the decision of Jan. 20 
were to be rejected at Washington and 
Belgrade. The African concessions to 
Italy include an expansion of Libya, 


Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, as ex- 
plained in detail, with maps, on pages 
482-4, 


By Jan. 20 a railway strike, the most 
extensive in the history of the Peninsula, 
reached its greatest expansion. It had 
begun on Jan. 15. Not a wheel turned 
on Jan. 20. On that and the following 
days hundreds of strikers were arrested 
and the principal cities were placed un- 
der military law. The causes of the 
walk-out were very complicated, includ- 
ing a demand on the part of the strikers 
for higher wages, fewer hours of work, 
and, most important of all, Government 
recognition of the unions. The Govern- 
ment offered bonuses and reduced time 
of labor, but declined to recognize the 
unions. 

The strike was not popular, and for- 
mer soldiers volunteered in large num- 
bers to break it. On Feb. 4 the strike 
ended by a complete victory for the Gov- 
ernment. On the same day it was an- 
nounced that the Sixth National Loan 
(5 per cent., opened Dec. 26) had reached 
over $2,500,000. On the same day also 
there was the greatest uproar among 
Deputies that the Chamber had witnessed 
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in recent years. Socialists and Catholics 
flew at each other until Signor Orlando, 
President of the Chamber, suspended the 
sitting. The clash was precipitated by a 
Socialist Deputy, Signor Pandebliano, 
who accused the Government officials of 
hoarding oil. 

On Jan. 24 the American Academy of 
Fine Arts at Rome, closed since Italy en- 
tered the war, resumed its normal work. 

On Feb. 6 former Deputy Mondello re- 
ceived credentials as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and started for the United 
States on a special mission. 


SPAIN 


On Jan 24 the Spanish Government 
took energetic action against the strikes 
and the coercive measures practiced by 
the General Federation of Labor and 
against the lockouts resorted to by em- 
ployers, all of which had produced a con- 
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dition of anarchy in Barcelona and, to a 
smaller degree, in other cities. The dis- 
solution of the federation was ordered, 
the employers were commanded to ter- 
minate the lockouts, and the threat was 
made that labor would be requisitioned 
by the authorities for public works and 
for transport of necessaries. Although 
independent of the movement of the fed- 
eration, which is not a political organ- 
ization, a sign of the times was noted in 
the municipal elections on Feb. 7, which, 
in a large majority of places, elected So- 
cialist candidates. The Government’s ac- 
tion of Jan. 24 broke up certain guilds 
of the federation, particularly those in 
public service and of the professional 
class; it enabled numbers of small em- 
ployers and workmen to shake off the 
Employers’ Congress on one hand and 
the federation of syndicates on the 
other, 


Turkey’s Coercion by Germany 


jen proceedings of the secret Par- 
liamentary committee investigating 
the acts of the Turkish wartime Minis- 
ters were published toward the end of 


January in Constantinople, revealing 
new details of Turkey’s severance of 
diplomatic relations with the United 
States. 

According to this evidence, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador on April 4, 1917, in- 
formed the Turkish Finance Minister 
that the State Department at Washing- 
ton saw no cause for a break, as rela- 
tions were friendly. The Ambassador 
said that no cause for a break existed, 
unless Germany compelled Turkey to 
forward secret reports bearing on the 
United States. Germany at first pre- 
ferred that Turkey should not break 
with America, according to the Ambas- 
sador, but later suddenly changed her 
~attitude. 

On April 7 the Austrian Ambassador 
informed the Sublime Porte that Austria 
was breaking relations with the United 
States, and insisted upon immediate 


action by Turkey. Most of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were afraid of burn- 
ing all their bridges on the hope of Ger- 
man victory. The Germans made the 
pretext that military intelligence leaked 
through the American Embassy, but the 
real reason for urging the break was 
said to be the desire to diminish Tur- 
key’s opportunities for a future separate 
peace. 

Turkey, through the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin, notified Herr Zimmer- 
mann, the German Foreign Secretary, 
that Turkey was unable to break rela- 
tions with the United States, citing only 
military reasons. The German Minister 
was not satisfied, and replied that 
America would not declare war if Turkey 
broke of relations. Germany insisted, 
and Turkey complied, eventually, after 
delaying the matter for a time by de- 
manding that Bulgaria act first. 

The secret reports show that the Cabi- 
net successfully resisted the German de- 
mand for the seizure of all American 
institutions after the departure of the 
American Ambassador. 





Hungary and the Treaty of Neuilly 


Peace Terms Imposed by the Allies Cause Consternation and 
Protest—Elections Foreshadow a New Monarchy 
[PERIOD ENDED Fes. 15, 1220] 


HE new Hungarian Government un- 
der Premier Huszar began its 
career, facing many problems by 
no means easy of solution, among 

others that of ratifying the Peace Treaty 
between the allied Governments and the 
Magyar Republic, which Count Apponyi, 
head of the Hungarian peace delegation, 
brought back to Budapest from Neuilly 
soon after the middle of January. The 
main features of the treaty are as fol- 
lows: 


Hungary recognizes the full indepen- 
dence of the State of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes and the Czechoslovak State; the 
frontiers between Hungary and the State 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and 
Rumania will be determined by a coummis- 
sion composed of seven members, five of 
whom will be appointed by the principal 
allied and associated powers, one by the 
interested State and one for Hungary. 

Hungary renounces in favor of Italy, 
the State of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
Rumania and the Czechoslovak State all 
rights and claims on the territory of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy rec- 
ognized as being an integral part of these 
States. 

Rumania accepts the dispositions that 
the principal allied and associated powers 
judge necessary for the protection in Ru- 
mania of the interests of the inhabitants 
who differ from the majority of the pop- 
ulation by race, language or religion. 
She agrees also to clauses framed for the 
protection of the freedom of transit and 
an equitable régime for the trade of other 
nations. 

The Czechoslovak State undertakes not 
to erect any military works on the part 
of its territory situated on the right bank 
of the Danube to the south of Bratislava. 

Hungary renounces all rights and claims 
to Fiume and the adjacent territory be- 
longing to the former Hungarian King- 
dom and comprised within the bounda- 
ries which will be ultimately fixed, and 
she undertakes to recognize the stipula- 
tions which will be made on this sub- 
ject. 

Hungary renounces in favor of Austria 
all her rights in territories of the old 
Hungarian Kingdom situated beyond the 
boundaries fixed today. 


The military clauses are identical witn 
those contained in the treaty of Saint Ger- 
main, except on two points. The total num- 
ber of the Hungarian military forces is fixed 
at 35,000 men. No heavy guns are permitted 
—that is to say, guns of a larger calibre than 

105 millimeters. 

As to reparations, the provisions are the 
same as those in the treaty of Saint Ger- 
main, except that Hungary is to give the 
allied powers an option on the annual de- 
livery of railway coal for the period of five 
years, the amount to be fixed by the Repa- 
rations Commission, and the coal to go to 
the State of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

Regarding the proportion and character of 
tthe financial obligations of Hungary which 
will be borne by the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, Rumania and Czechoslovakia, by vir- 
tue of territory placed under their sover- 
eignty, these will be decided upon in con- 
formity with the financial clauses of the 
present treaty, which are identical with 
those of the Treaty of Saint Germain, except 
for two additions. 

The provisions by which Hungary must un- 
deritake to support the allied armies of oc- 
cupation in her territory are not to apply to 
military operations ‘subsequent to Nov. 3, 
1918, without the consent of the principal al- 
lied and associated powers. In this case 
the Reparations Commission will fix the 
share of the expense to be borne by Hun- 
gary. 

On the other hand, it is laid down that the 
Hungarian Government must guarantee to 
pay in addition to the Hungarian public 
debt, part of the Austrian debt represent- 
ing her contribution to the general debt of 
Austria-Hungary. 

The economic clauses are identical with 
those of the Treaty of Saint Germain, except 
as to some points of detail concerning eco- 
nomic relations between Austria and Hun- 
gary. 


EFFECT IN HUNGARY 


Publication of these terms caused an 
uproar in Hungary. A statement issued 
by Count Apponyi on his arrival in 
Vienna, implying that the treaty in the 
form dictated would never be signed, 
read in part as follows: 


Concerning internal physical conditions 
of Hungary, we have been pillaged of 
everything. In the first place, we had 
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the hardships of war; secondly, we had 
two Communist administrations when all 
our money was spent abroad for propa- 
ganda; and, thirdly, the Rumanians 
robbed us of manufacturing machinery, 
even printing plants and railroad equip- 
ment, so that we now have but twenty- 
seven locomotives. 

Our agricultural interests, which the 
Central European powers ruined by tak- 
ing away our live stock, are in a condi- 
tion of general devastation beyond the 
River Theiss. 

I tried to make Premier Lloyd George 
and others see that it was in the general 
interest of humanity to assist us and that 
cutting us up was an economic crime. 
Under the terms of this treaty we should 
have no wood, lumber, coal. ; 


The Hungarian press declared: “ The 
treaty condemns us to ruin.” “It is an 
injustice that cries to Heaven.” “It is 
annihilating.” “It is bound to fall to the 
ground of its own weight.” In a speech 
delivered on Jan. 19 Premier Huszar 
said: 

Hungary’s coffin is being built at 
Neuilly. We are impotent, but never for 
@ moment will we renounce our claims. 
We will wait until we are strong again, 
and then convert our enemies ly diplo- 
macy—not by arms—confident in our his- 
toric powers of resistance and endurance. 
The military terms of the treaty were 

denounced as impossible by Hungary’s 
military representative at Neuilly, who 
asserted in a memorandum to the En- 
tente plenipotentiaries that the army of 
35,000 men allowed by the treaty was 
insufficient to maintain order in the in- 
terior in view of the conditions obtaining, 
or to protect the frontiers against the 
Bolsheviki and insure the execution of 
the obligations which the treaty de- 
manded. Count Apponyi, who was en- 
gaged in writing Hungary’s answer, said 
in Budapest on Jan. 27: 


There are sixty absurdities in the pro- 
posed treaty. One of these takes away 
all our wood and iron ore, while another 
demands that we give wood and ore to 
the Austrians. As for the economic con- 
ditions, we know that we can never fulfill 
them. : 


Daily demonstrations 


occurred in 
Budapest at the end of January against 


this “peace without honor”; parades 
were organized, in which the Cross of 
St. Stephen was borne amid the singing 
of the national anthem, and patriotic 
plays were given at the theatres. 
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ALLIES EXTEND THE TIME 


A request for an extension of time to 
consider the treaty terms, on the ground 
that most of the delegates were mem- 
bers of the Hungarian Assembly, which 
would not meet until Feb. 7, was granted 
on Jan. 31, the limit being extended first 
to Feb. 12, then to Feb. 20. Count Ap- 
ponyi and his colleagues on the peace 
delegation left Budapest for Paris on 
Feb. 10, in company with General Band- 
holtz, the United States Military repre- 
sentative; on his departure Count Ap- 
ponyi expressed regret that America had 
no voice in the peace negotiations, and 
declared that only a plebiscite could 
justly determine the national boundaries 
of Hungary. He stated that he would 
make the request for such a plebiscite 
his principal plea. Hungary, he said in 
Vienna, would never recognize the rights 
of conquerors to annex forcibly Hun- 
garian territory. It was his intention to 
show that forceful annexation was the 
aim of the powers. He complained bit- 
terly of the methods of “secret diplo- 
macy” followed in Paris, by which he 
had been prevented from visiting his 
relatives or seeing newspaper ccrre- 
spondents, implying that the Council of 
Powers was afraid to face the light of 
publicity in its predetermined intention 
to seize Hungarian land. 

The second extension of time was 
granted by the Allies when the Hun- 
garian delegates at Paris presented a 
500-page letter contending that the 
treaty as it stood contained such funda- 
mental and grave errors that “it should 
be totally rejected.” The delegation was 
allowed eight more days in which to 
prepare details of a treaty such as it had 
outlined in this long letter. The con- 
quered were, in fact, proposing terms to 
the conquerors. The willingness of the 
Allies to hear their plea was understood 
to be due, in part at least, to the ac- 
knowledged wrong done to Hungary by 
the Rumanian Army, which had looted 
the country and was still occupying one- 
third of it in defiance of seventeen sepa- 
rate Peace Conference ultimatums. 

Brig. Gen. H. H. Bandholtz, an Amer- 
ican who had been six months in Buda- 
pest as a member of the Interallied Com- 
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mission of Control, stated in Paris on 
Feb. 12 that the Rumanian Army was 
still on the Theiss River, where it had no 
right to be, since the boundary fixed by 
the Peace Conference was fifty miles 
further east. He said that wherever 
they had been in Hungary the Ruma- 
nians had taken away almost everything 
movable under the guise of requisitions. 
He was largely instrumental in carrying 
out the Peace Conference order that ac- 
count be kept of everything the Ruma- 
nians took away. In Budapest he left an 
indexed record of all that went across 
the Theiss River bridges. One item was 
35,000 freight cars. This record was 
kept by the Peace Conference for the 
purpose of charging against Rumania’s 
share of the war indemnities all the 
goods she took out of Hungary. 
Rumania asserts that what she took 
was only in repayment for what was 
taken from her, but, as General Band- 
holtz points out, Rumania has put Hun- 
gary in a position where she cannot pro- 
duce or pay her indemnity. Rumania 


has made Hungary a liability for the rest 
of Europe rather than an asset. 


SENTIMENT FOR A MONARCHY 


Returns of the elections to the Hun- 
garian National Assembly, held in the 
week beginning Jan. 25, showed a sweep- 
ing defeat for the Socialist elements, the 
Nationalists and Peasant Party electing 
a great majority of the members. Ap- 
proximately 95 per cent. of the votes 
were cast for a monarchical form of 
government. The Premier, on Jan. 29, 
declared that Hungary would undoubt- 
edly be a monarchy, and that the new 
King would be chosen immediately after 
the National Assembly convened. It 
would, however, he stated, be premature 
to mention the names of those considered 
for the throne. The Royalist Party was 
divided into two factions, one favoring a 
native Hungarian, the other a member of 
a foreign dynasty, as the new ruler. 
Archduke Joseph declared in Budapest on 
Jan. 30 that it would be a dangerous ex- 
periment to establish a monarchy in Hun- 
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gary while the rest of the world was in 
such a state of revolutionary unrest. A 
formal announcement that the allied Gov- 
ernments would not permit the restora- 
tion of the Hapsburg dynasty in Hun- 
gary was issued by the Council of Am- 
bassadors in Paris on Feb. 2. 


Further trials of former terrorists un- 
der the Bela Kun régime were announced 
in Budapest to begin on Feb. 2. Sensa- 
tional reports that the new Hungarian 
Government had executed as many as 
5,000 persons charged with terrorism 
were emphatically denied by Count Ap- 
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ponyi on Jan. 31. In this connection he 


said: 

I have implicit confidence in the Judges, 
who are moving so slowly that there have 
been only twenty-seven executions for 
murder so far, which is a small number 
when it is remembered that the Com- 
munists killed several thousand persons. 
Nobody is being arrested for opinions, 
but for acts. 

Hungary is in a state of self-defense 
against the Red terror, just as America, 
which is deporting Bolsheviki. With semi- 
Bolshevist Governments at Vienna and 
Prague, and also agents coming in from 
Russia, all preparing to subvert the peace 
of Europe, we are bound to be careful. 


Poland and Bolshevist Peace 


Isolation of the New State Leads to Consideration of Peace 
Negotiations With Soviet Russia 
[PERIOD ENDED Fes. 15, 1920] 


ITH the defeat of the army of 
General Yudenitch on the Pe- 

| | trograd front, the rout of the 
Siberian forces of Admiral Kol- 

chak and the driving back of General 
Denikin in the South, the Moscow Gov- 
ernment turned its attention to those Bal- 


tic States which were still in arms 
against it. Latvia and Lithuania, both 
small and relatively weak States, still 
held firm against the Bolsheviki, but 
the larger State of Esthonia, lured by 
offers of recognition of its autonomy, 
accepted the Soviet peace overtures, and 
finally concluded an armistice, which de- 
veloped into peace. By this defection of 
Esthonia, Poland, the most powerful of 
the border States, was left practically 
isolated; its population was suffering 
from typhus and other epidemics due to 
hunger, cold, lack of food, clothing and 
vital necessities, and in this crisis its 
army was left to stem the Bolshevist tide 
practically alone. 

Indications came from various quar- 
ters that the allied nations, as well as the 
United States, realized fully the serious- 
ness of the situation which Poland faced 
under the threat of an announced Bolshe- 
vist drive in the Spring, the danger from 


which seemed so extreme to the new 
Polish Foreign Minister, M. Patek, that 
immediately after assuming office he left 
Warsaw to lay an appeal for assistance 
before the allied representatives in Paris 
and London. 

It was declared by General Tasker H. 
Bliss on Jan. 15, before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, that Poland was 
“the only bulwark against Bolshevism.” 
Secretary Baker supplemented this with 
a statement that definite plans for fur- 
nishing Poland with war materials and 
food to aid in checking the westward 
spread of Bolshevism were being con- 
sidered by the United States and by the 
allied Governments. He said our Gov- 
ernment favored such action; to furnish 
food and supplies to Poland would be to 
protect civilization. Both Mr. Baker and 
General Bliss joined in urging the im- 
mediate grant of the $150,000,000 recom- 
mended by Mr. Hoover for the relief of 
Poland and other parts of Europe. The 
official attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment toward the granting of such aid 
to Poland was set forth in an authorized 
statement by Secretary Baker, published 
on Jan. 21, in which he emphasized the 
understanding that such assistance would 





POLAND AND BOLSHEVIST PEACE 


be conditioned wholly on the defensive 
and nonimperialistic attitude of the Po- 
lish Government. 


The Polish military situation toward 
the end of December was as follows: 
Poland’s army, under the supreme com- 
mand of General Pilsudski, head of the 
Polish Government, was holding a long 
front, extending from Marienburg in the 
province of Livonia, along the Dvina, 
across Poland, and through Ukrainian 
territory to the Rumanian frontier. Po- 
land was negotiating with the Ukrainian 
Government to establish a military alli- 
ance with that republic. The co-opera- 
tion of the Letts, who had shown bril- 
liant military capacity in evicting the 
Russo-German forces of Colonel Avalov- 
Bermondt, and in driving the Bolsheviki 
out of Letgalen (Eastern Latvia), was 
also being sought. American help for 
the Polish Army in the way of clothing 
reached Poland on Feb. 1, when 100 car- 
loads of war materials, including a large 
supply of underwear, socks and sweaters 
supplied by the American Red Cross, 
and army uniforms for 300,000 men, ar- 
rived. It was said that American uni- 
forms were being worn by most of the 
Polish Army at the front, of which some 
70,000 men were estimated to be natu- 
ralized Americans. 


Toward the beginning of February, 
after an attempted concentration by the 
Bolsheviki of large numbers of Soviet 
troops north of the Dvina River had been 
prevented by attacks of Polish units, 
both the Polish and the Bolshevist 
armies were compelled to abandon mili- 
tary operations, owing, it was said, to un- 
favorable weather conditions. 

It was learned in London on Feb. 2 
that the Polish Government, subject to 
approval by the Allies, was considering 
an offer of peace made to Poland by 
Lenin, Trotzky and Foreign Minister 
Tchitcherin. This offer had been made 
by Moscow wireless in the last week of 
January, and embodied overtures toward 
a friendly settlement of all disputes and 
outstanding difficulties between Soviet 
Russia and Poland. M. Sapieha, the 
Polish Minister to London, stated that 
the decision as to this offer would be re- 
ferred to the Polish Diet after it heard 
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the result of M. Patek’s discussions in 
London and Paris. 

It was asserted in the offer that the 
Soviet Government, from the first, had 
recognized the independence and sover- 
eignty of the Polish Republic, and that 
this action would be confirmed at the 
February meeting of the Supreme Exec- 
utive Committee of the Soviet. Further, 
it was declared there was no territorial, 
economic, or other question which could 
not be solved peacefully by negotiations, 
concessions, and mutual agreement, such 
as were being arranged with Esthonia. 

Poland’s formal reply to the Soviet 
Government was sent on Feb. 6 by M. 
Patek. It was as follows: 

The Polish Government acknowledges 
the receipt of the wireless declaration of 
the Government of the Russian Soviet Re- 
public, dated Jan. 29, 1920. That declara- 
tion will be considered, and the answer 
will be communicated to the Russian 
Soviet Government. . 
In the meantime the Polish Foreign 

Office had obtained the consent of the 
allied and associated powers to such ne- 
gotiations. The Polish Minister to the 
United States, Prince Casimir Lubomir- 
ski, had announced in Washington on 
Feb. 3 that the Polish Diet would sign 
a peace treaty with the Moscow authori- 
ties if they would guarantee that Bol- 
shevist propaganda would not be carried 
on in Poland and other European coun- 
tries. 


POLAND WEDDED TO THE SEA 


The modest seaside village of Putzig 
on the Baltic coast was the scene of a 
unique ceremony on Feb. 11, when a de- 
tachment of Polish cavalry, with Gen- 
eral Haller at its head, rode fetlock deep 
into the sea as part of a historic cere- 
mony symbolizing the fact that Po- 
land’s writ once more runs to the water’s 
edge, and that its ancient kingdom is 
regained. 

Early in the morning Polish troops, 
completing the occupation of the “ cor- 
ridor,” which separates West Prussia 
from the free city of Danzig, reached 
Putzig, where shortly afterward arrived 
General Haller, who commanded the Po- 
lish legion which won its spurs in France, 
and a number of members of the Polish 
Parliament from Warsaw. From the 
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wide countryside tens of thousands of 
people assembled to welcome the war- 
riors whose deeds helped to bring them 
freedom. 

At every half mile along the scores of 
miles of approaching avenues garlands 
were stretched across the roads from 
tree to tree, and in every village the 
school children threw floral greetings be- 
neath the horses’ hoofs. At Putzig was 
formed a long cavalcade which moved 
toward the Strand. Varicolored and pict- 
uresque were the human elements in the 
scene. Three companies of marine in- 
fantry in British khaki, with naval caps, 
kept the lines. Behind were aligned sev- 
eral squadrons of cavalry with their pen- 
nons and infantry in French horizon 
blue and steel helmets. Here and there 
were Catholic priests in gorgeous vest- 
ments, and Polish societies, each carrying 
a multicolored banner. 

Filling the great space of greensward 
behind were tens of thousands, all in the 
decorous black of Polish Sabbath and 
high holiday wear. 

In this strange drama one figure, that 
of General Haller on horseback, detached 
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itself, and then rode down to the beach 
into the sea, where there closed around 
him a group of staff officers. The Gen- 
eral paused a moment, looked with a 
gaze that seemed to pierce the mist over 
the face of the waters, then turned 
toward the assembled multitude, and in 
a few ringing sentences told how after 
188 years Poland had once again re- 
turned to the sea. 

Then the horses splashed their way 
back to dry land. The riders dis- 
mounted, and closed around the flag- 
staff. Officers made a way for a dozen 
color bearers, each holding aloft the 
standard of a Polish regiment. The Po- 
lish marine flag was dedicated by a Cath- 
olic Bishop and was hoisted. Simulta- 
neously great guns roared out a salute, 
whose thunder must have been carried 
to the Prussian side. 

Once more General Haller stepped for- 
ward, drew from his finger a golden 
ring and threw it far out into the water, 
saying as he did so: 

“ As Venice so symbolized its marriage 
with the Adriatic, so we Poles symbolize 
our marriage with our dear Baltic Sea.” 


Russia a Problem for the Allies 


Soviet Government, Triumphant on All Fronts, Rejects Trade 
With Entente Nations Unless Based on an Armistice 


[PERIOD ENDED 


cow Government consolidated its suc- 


|: the first six weeks of 1920 the Mos- 
cesses on all former anti-Bolshevist 


fronts except East Lettland. The 
Yudenitch army, utterly demoralized, 
disintegrated by wholesale desertions to 
the Soviet Army, was eliminated as a 
military factor; the Kolchak army, 
driven headlong toward the east, was 
forced to abandon Siberia to the Bol- 
shevist forces; Kolchak himself was cap- 
tured by the Reds and put to death in 
Irkutsk; Vladivostok was seized by a 
group of revolutionists, and a Soviet re- 
public was set up in Kamchatka and 
Sakhalin. The Bolshevist campaign in 
Turkestan and Transcaspia was carried 


Fes. 15, 1920] 


on energetically, and Krasnovodsk was 
captured; the Bolsheviki won new suc- 
cesses in the Caspian, Don and Black 
Sea regions, and Denikin’s forces were 
crowded back into a small area between 
Odessa, which the Red Army entered on 
Feb. 8, and a point on the railway line 
southwest of Tsaritsin. 

After a month’s armistice with Es- 
thonia, renewable from week to week, 
peace was finally signed with the Estho- 
nian Government on Jan. 29, and peace 
overtures were made to Poland; these 
offers, with the sanction of the allied 
Governments, were seriously considered 
by the Polish Government, the difficul- 
ties of whose position, in face of famine, 
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cold, epidemics, and the threat of an 


overwhelming Bolshevist invasion in the — 


Spring, were fully recognized by the En- 
tente Powers. 

The most surprising development of 
the month under review was the an- 
nouncement of the Allies that they in- 
tended to raise the blockade of Soviet 
Russia and to resume trade through the 
Russian Co-operative Societies, whose 
representatives in Paris and London had 
declared direct trading without recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government to be 
feasible. Like other attempted solutions 


of the Russian problem, including the - 


famous Prinkipo Conference, this project 
died before 1t was born; Lenin and 
Trotzky prompt'y made it apparent that 
any trade with the Russian people with- 
out recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment would be combated. The Co- 
operative representatives in Paris soon 
admitted that they had not been able to 
obtain the expected sanction of the Mos- 
cow authorities to a trade arrangement, 
and the latter declared officially that 
they would sink all allied vessels at- 
tempting to initiate trade without the 
prior conclusion of an armistice. 

The disbanded troops of General Yude- 
nitch in Esthonia were reportec in the 
middle of January io be in a sorry plight, 
ragged, hungry, ravaged by epidemic, the 
object of Esthonian hostility, demoral- 
ized by Bolshevist propaganda, leading 
to constant desertions to the Reds. Gen- 
eral Rodzianko, who commanded them 
under Yudenitch, left for England to lay 
their case before the British Government. 
General Yudenitch himself, as the result 
of a private feud with Colonel Balakho- 
vitch, was arrested as a reactionary, but 
subsequently, following an allied protest 
to Esthonia, was released. 


NEW BALTIC CONFERENCE 


A new Baltic conference, composed of 
representatives of Esthonia, Latvia, Li- 
thuania and Poland, was opened at Hel- 
singfors on Jan. 15. The two main ob- 
jects of discussion were the danger of a 
Czarist Russia and the possibility of a 
joint union of the Baltic States to resist 
the advance of Bolshevism. This confer- 
ence from the start met with great diffi- 
culties; first, because of the hostility 


which had arisen between Poland and 
Lithuania over alleged Polish encroach- 
ments on Lithuanian territory, especiaily 
in Vilna and Grodno, and, secondly, be- 
cause of the unwillingness of Esthonia 
to bind herself not to conclude peace with 
the Bolshevist authorities. It was stated 
on Jan. 20 that the only result of the con- 
ference was the appointment of a com- 
mission to work out a scheme of defen- 
sive alliance. The Lithuanians withdrew 
soon after the conference began, declaring 
that they would not sit in council with the 
Poles. The Poles asserted their intention 
of waging war on Soviet Russia, while 
Esthonia’s delegates upheld their coun- 
try’s right to make peace with the Lenin 
Government after the expiration of the 
Dorpat armistice. It was surmised that 
Esthonia’s sole motive in taking part in 
the Helsingfors conference was the gain- 
ing of a stronger position in the Dorpat 
negotiations; it was subsequently stated 
that the Bolshevist envoys at Dorpat, 
alive to the possibilities of such a defen- 
sive alliance as that discussed at Helsing- 


fors, had accepted certain important feat- 
ures of Esthonia’s peace terms which 
they had previously rejected. 


ESTHONIA’'S PEACE TREATY 


A separate peace between Esthonia 
and the Bolshevist Government was con- 
cluded at Dorpat on Jan. 29. The treaty 
provided, inter alia, that no concession 
made to Esthonia should be made a 
precedent when other border States came 
to negotiate; Esthonia, on her part, stipu- 
lated that any rights or privileges given 
to such other States should automatically 
also accrue to herself. Diplomatic and 
commercial relations were to be resumed 
forthwith. A commercial treaty was to 
be entered into on the basis of the most- 
favored-nation clauses. Esthonia was 
prohibited from exacting taxes or duties 
on goods arriving in her ports for Soviet 
Russia or tolls in transit. The right to 
use the Narova River waterfalls was 
given to the Soviet Republic, which in 
turn lent Esthonia 16,000,000 rubles in 
gold and gave her concessions for the 
construction of a railway from Reval to 
Moscow, materials for building the line, 
and 300 locomotives. Both the Esthonian 
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and Bolshevist delegates at Dorpat 
showed great jubilation over the making 
of peace, and celebrated the event with 
banquets and speeches. 


The Letts meanwhile, though discon- 
certed by the announcement of the abor- 
tive scheme to trade with Russia, definite- 
ly refused to make peace with the Soviets 
and proceeded with their nationalist pro- 
gram of clearing Latvia, especially Let- 
galia (East Lettland), of Bolshevist 
forces. In a statement issued by the 
Lettish Legation in London on Feb. 9 it 
was definitely announced that this object, 
after hard and continuos fighting, had 
been attained. All suggestions of peace 
with the Soviets were deferred by the 
Letts until a new conference of Baltic 
States could be called in April. 


LITHUANIA'S STATUS 


The Lithuanians were reported on Jan. 
21 to be so resentful toward Poland for 
occupying Lithuanian territory that at 
the Helsingfors Conference they proposed 
an alliance of Esthonia, Latvia, and 


Lithuania against the Poles. It was when 
this proposal was rejected that they with- 
drew from the discussions. It was stated 
that this smallest of the Baltic States 
was contemplating an armistice with the 


Bolshevist Government. Meanwhile her 
national claims for recognition as a re- 
public were rejected by the United States. 
In Washington, on Feb. 9, Secretary of 
State Lansing made public the text of 
two official communications in which the 
United States, replying to requests of 
the Lithuanian Government, had refused 
to grant provisional recognition to Lithu- 
ania. The first letter was dated Oct. 15; 
the second, dated Jan. 7, declined, on the 
ground of nonrecognition, to attribute a 
diplomatic status to Lithuanian agents 
in Washington. The same policy had been 
adopted in regard to Ukrainia, Esthonia, 
and other would-be independent repub- 
lics set up on former Russian territory. 


Alarming internal conditions were re- 
ported from Esthonia and the other Bal- 
tic States on Jan. 17; over 12,000 were 
stricken with typhus in Esthonia alone, 
and it was estimated toward the end of 
January that there were 1,000,000 cases 
of this disease throughout the Russian 


border States. Large numbers of the 
sick in Esthonia were former members of 
the Yudenitch Army. 

The conference held between Litvinov, 
the Bolshevist delegate, and Mr. O’Grady, 
the British representative, in Copenha- 
gen, remained, after protracted negotia- 
tions, in a virtual state of deadlock, the 
British representative declaring the So- 
viet demands regarding prisoners to be 
impossible; Great Britain refused to yield 
to the Bolshevist demand that the ex- 
change of prisoners be extended to other 
countries where Russian prisoners were 
interned. Arrangements to send warm 
clothing and food to the British prisoners 
in Soviet Russia, however, were con- 
cluded. The negotiations were compli- 
cated on Jan. 22, when Litvinov appealed 
to his Government to transfer the discus- 
sions to another country, in view of the 
fact that virtually every hotel in Copen- 
after hard and continuous fighting, had 
hagan had refused to reecive him. An 
agreement was finally reached, however, 
on Feb. 12, by which all prisoners on both 
sides were to be released at once. Great 
Britain agreed to furnish transportation. 


REDS WIN IN SOUTH 


Soon after the beginning of January a 
swift and startling change took place in 
the military situation in South Russia. 
The steady advance of the Bolsheviki in 
the Donetz Basin had made it necessary 
for General Denikin to remove the gen- 
eral headquarters and the allied missions 
from Taganrog, on the Sea of Azov, and 
the political centre from Rostov, on the 
Don. The retreat of the Denikin armies 
was partly forced by the skillful use of 
cavalry under the Bolshevist leader, Bu- 
denni, and partly was the result of re- 
bellion in Denikin’s rear. Rostov fell on 
Jan. 9; 10,000 prisoners and vast stores 
of booty were taken. General Denikin 
and his staff left for Novorossisk the 
night before. On Jan. 7, the Russian 
Christmas Day, Denikin had come to Ros- 
tov and attended services at the cathe- 
dral; even then the sound of gunfire 
could be distinctly heard to the north of 
the town. The volunteer army was hold- 
ing the line from Nikopol to Melitopol, 
north of the Crimea. These positions 
also fell shortly prior to Jan, 15, Despite 
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Denikin’s desperate attempts, the Soviet 
advance could not be stayed; place after 
place was captured, and soon Denikin 
had taken refuge in Yalta, in the Crimea. 
The Moscow Government, on Feb. 8, de- 
clared that Bolshevist troops had entered 
Odessa, which had been partly evacuated, 
many of the sick and refugees being 
taken on board British warships. A 
large part of the Denikin garrison had 
surrendered. A _ portion of Denikin’s 
army was retreating southward; another 
portion, headed north, was being pro- 
tected by the long-distance fire of British 
warships. 

On the eastern flank the Bolshevist 
success was also pronounced, the Denikin 
forces being driven southwest from Tsa- 
ritsin. In the Transcaspian region, de- 
spite British bombardments from the sea, 
the City of Krasnovodsk, on the Caspian, 
said to be the key to Persia and India, 
was taken by the Bolsheviki. 


DEBACLE IN SIBERIA 


As a result of the rout of the Kolchak 
armies along the Trans-Siberian Railway 


all resistance to the Red Army ceased 
before the end of January. Despite bom- 
bardment by armored trains of General 
Semenov, successor of Kolchak as Su- 
preme Commander, Irkutsk, the last 
refuge of the former Kolchak Govern- 
ment, remained in the hands of in- 
surgents, whose Bolshevist sympathies 
were later to be evidenced in the case of 
Kolchak. The allied missions were as- 
sured of their safety by the arrival of a 
Japanese battalion which occupied the 
Irkutsk Station shortly prior to Jan. 2. 
When the missions left Irkutsk on Jan. 5 
virtually all the Kolchak Government 
troops had joined the insurgents. The 
Moscow Government issued a statement 
that Kolchak had been taken prisoner, 
and, in common with all other captured 
anti-Bolshevist Generals, would be court- 
martialed and shot. 


EXECUTION OF KOLCHAK 


It was later learned by the Entente 
Governments that the person of Admiral 
Kolchak had been surrendered to the Bol- 
sheviki by General Janin, the Czecho- 
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slovak commander in Siberia. This news 
produced a stir in Paris and London. 
Premier Millerand on Jan. 28 telegraphed 
to General Janin demanding an expla- 
nation and ordering him to take steps to 
secure Kolchak’s liberation. Reports from 
Harbin declared that Czech reports on 
the situation at Irkutsk, telegraphed to 
General Janin at Verkhnie-Udinsk, where 
Kolchak was staying, had induced him to 
consent to the latter’s surrender. The 
Czechs asserted that it was a choice be- 
tween surrendering one man and a con- 
flict in which they themselves were likely 
to be completely annihilated. The re- 
quest made by the Japanese to turn 
Kolchak over to them for protection was 
refused, and a similar request made of 
the insurgents at Irkutsk, to whom he 
was first delivered, was also rejected. A 
profound sensation was caused through- 
out the Far East bythe news that Kolchak 
had been given up, and one Russian offi- 
cer challenged General Janin to a duel. 
After a silence of two weeks concern- 
ing the fate of Admiral Kolchak the 
British Government received official con- 
firmation of the rumors of his execution. 
The Admiral, with one of his Ministers, 
M. Pepelaiyev, had been shot at Irkutsk 
at 5 o’clock in the morning of Feb. 7. 
The revolutionary committee at Irkutsk 
had decided at 2 A. M. that both officials 
should be executed. The meagre infor- 
mation on the subject indicated that the 
Reds had hastened the shooting of their 
prisoners in the belief that forcible 
efforts were to be made for their rescue 


REVOLTS SPREAD TO PACIFIC 


The spirit of revolt against the former 
Kolchak régime grew ever more pro- 
nounced, and was combined with the 
parallel development of Bolshevism. On 
Jan. 10 a bloodless revolution broke out 
at Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka Penin- 
sula, where the military, in league with 
the population, arrested all officers and 
civil officials, and set up a Soviet. 
Revolution broke out anew in Eastern 
Siberia at the end of January; the report 
sent to Washington by General Graves, 
the American commander, stated that 
the revolutionaries had entered Vladi- 
vostok; no attempt had been made to at- 
tack the allied troops, who were patrol- 
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ing the streets to maintain order. The 
insurgents were not identified by Gen- 
eral Graves as Bolsheviki, and the revo- 
lution, it was stated, would not interfere 
with the departure of American troops 
from Vladivostok, which had begun in 
January. The country outside the city, 
however, was in the nands of the Bol- 
sheviki, whose power was growing daily; 
from a point west of Irkutsk, where the 
Czech forces were hemmed in on both 
sides by Reds and forced to do battle at 
great odds, to the far-off peninsula of 
Kamchatka and the island of Sakhalin, 
the capture of whose capital, Alexan- 
drovsk, by Siberian Bolsheviki, threaten- 
ing Japan, was reported on Feb. 9, the 
ever-increasing menace of the spread of 
Bolshevism could not be denied. 


THREAT TO JAPAN 


With the fall of the capital of the 
island of Sakhalin, ceded in part to 
Japan after the Russo-Japanese war, the 
Bolshevist threat to Japan became clear- 
ly crystallized. On Jan. 25 the Japanese 
Premier, after receiving from the Ameri- 
can Government on Jan. 16 its decision 
to withdraw its armed forces from Si- 
beria, stated in answer to interpellations 
in the Japanese Diet that the position of 
Japan in the Far East was very differ- 
ent from that of the United States, and 
that immediate withdrawal of the Jap- 
anese forces was impossible. A _ state- 
ment issued by the Japanese Publicity 
Bureau of Vladivostok, summarizing 
Japanese press comment, said: 

Single-handed opposition to the Bolshe- 

viki in Siberia is an exceedingly heavy 
burden on Japan, both in a military 
sense and financially. However, it is un- 
thinkable that Japan would withdraw her 
forces from Siberia and thus abandon to 
the Reds country contiguous to her own 
territory. * * * With the important rail- 
way centres guarded, Japan can follow 
the trend of events and of popular feeling 
and can form a definite policy accord- 
ingly. 

In this guarding of railway communi- 
cations, General Graves, the American 
commander, was co-operating with the 
Japanese. From the railway sectors a 
part of the American forces in process 
of withdrawal had been moved toward 
Vladivostok, but assurances were given 
Japan that no further withdrawals would 
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be made until Japan was able to replace 
those removed. The first American con- 
tingent sailed on Jan. 17 for Manila. It 
was stated in Tokio on Jan. 20 that the 
Advisory Diplomatic Council had decided 
also to withdraw its forces as soon as 
practicable, in approval of the Cabinet 
decision not to stem the Bolshevist tide 
in Siberia alone. 


ALLIED TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


The great problem left unsolved was 
the policy to be adopted by the allied 
nations in dealing with the people of 
Russia without recognizing the Bol- 
shevist régime. The official announce- 
ment of the scheme of reopening trade 
with Russia through the Co-operative 
Societies, as published on Jan. 16, was 
followed by a period of doubt, especially 
in Scandinavia and the Baltic States; but 
the various statements implying that the 
Co-operatives’ representatives in Russia 
had gained Moscow’s consent to such 
trade were soon contradicted by the 
Soviet Government’s threat to sink all 
ships attempting to bring cargoes with- 
out the preliminary conclusion of an 
armistice with the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, and by the action of Lenin and 
Trotzky in seizing absolute control of 
the Co-operatives’ organization in Russia. 
The Co-operative officials in Paris on Jan. 
24 admitted that their hopes of gaining 
the Soviet Government’s sanction of the 
project had not materialized. By Feb. 6 
the situation had developed to the point 
where it was a choice between peace with 
the Soviets and no trade relations with 
Russia. Despite this unfavorable out- 
look, Premier Millerand on that date, 
before the Chamber of Deputies, main- 
tained anew that trade with Russia did 
not mean the making of peace; this view 
was confirmed by an important state- 
ment made by Lloyd George before the 
House of Commons on Feb. 10. 


STATEMENT OF BRITISH PREMIER 


In a long and interesting explanation 
of the Government’s policy the British 
Premier said that he agreed with the 
view that Europe could not be restored 
without putting Russia, with all her 
strength and resources, “into circulation.” 
He continued: 
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Until assured that the Bolsheviki have 
dropped the methods of barbarism in 
favor of civilized government, no civilized 
community in the world is prepared to 
make peace with them. Further, there is 
no established Government possessing the 
right to speak for the whole of European 
Russia. We failed to restore Russia to 
sanity by force. I believe we can save 
her by trade. 


Commerce has a_ sobering influence. 
There is nothing to fear from a Bol- 
shevist invasion of surrounding countries 
or the Middle East, because the Bol- 
sheviki cannot organize a powerful army. 
I believe that trading will bring to an end 
the ferocity, rapine and cruelties of Bol- 
shevism more surely than any other 
method, and Europe badly needs what 
Russia is able to supply but cannot sup- 
ply with contending armies moving across 
the borders. 


The dangers are not all.in Russia; they 
are here at home. I speak with knowl- 
edge, with apprehension and _ responsi- 
bility, and I warn the House that in the 
face of things which may happen we must 
use every legitimate weapon. We must 
fight anarchy with abundance. 


This statement was received in the 
allied countries, as well as in the United 
States, with the keenest interest, but with 
considerable mystification as to how the 
reopening of trade could be accomplished 
without recognition of the Bolshevist 
régime. The existence of a certain cur- 
rent of feeling in favor of a resumption 
of United States trade with Russia was 
evidenced by a meeting at New York on 
Feb. 2 of more than a hundred represen- 
tatives of American business firms, who 
had organized the American Commercial 
Association to Promote Trade with Rus- 
sia. The Executive Committee of this 
new organization was directed to start 
mandamus proceedings in the Federal 
courts if Secretary of State Lansing con- 
tinued to refuse permission for a resump- 
tion of commerce with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It had been previously stated by 
L. C. A. K. Martens, the so-called Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States, that a 
large number of American business firms 
had accepted Soviet trade offers through 
his embassy. At the meeting of the new 
association a strong feeling that Great 
Britain was preparing to gain commercial 
advantage in Russia before the United 
States lifted the trade embargo was re- 
peatedly expressed. 





Bolshevist Horrors in Odessa 
By the Rev. R. COURTIER-FORSTER 


[ForRMER BRITISH CHAPLAIN AT ODESSA AND THE BLACK SEA Ports] 


In a series of articles published in The London Times, Dec. 3-10, 1919, the 
Rev. R. Courtier-Forster gave a vivid picture of the atrocities committed by the 
Bolsheviki at Odessa dwring his stay in that city, crimes paralleled only in the 
persecution of Nero’s time. The essential portions of these articles, here presented, 
paint an appalling picture of human degeneracy, and take on a fresh interest in 
view of the fact that Odessa has again fallen into the hands of the Reds. 


O English people really imagine 
D that the published accounts of 
the appalling atrocities and 
brutal tyranny of the Bolshevist 
rule in Russia are an exaggeration? Be- 
fore God I wish I could believe they are 
not true to the actual facts. Could I but 
find them untrue, I would speak for the 
Bolshevists from end to end of England. 
Unhappily, I have spent nearly a year in 
Soviet Russia, and was in the hapless 
country over seven years before that. 
While I was still British chaplain of 
Odessa the city was deluged with blood. 
When the Bolshevist elements, grafting 
on to their main support the 4,000 crim- 
inals released from the city jails, at- 
tempted to seize the town, people of edu- 
cation, regardless of social position, of- 
fered what armed resistance was in their 
power. Workmen, shop assistants, sol- 
diers, professional men, and a handful 
of officers fought for liberty through the 
streets of the great port for three days 
and nights against the bloody despotism 
of the Bolshevists. Tramcars were over- 
turned to make barricades, trenches dug 
in the streets, machine guns placed in 
the upper windows of houses to mow 
the thoroughfares with fire. The place 
became an inferno. The Bolsheviki were 
victorious. On capturing the Odessa 
Railway Station, which had been de- 
fended by a few officers and a number 
of anti-Bolshevist soldiers, the Bolshe- 
vists bayoneted to death the nineteen 
wounded and helpless men laid on the 
waiting room floor to await Red Cross 
succor. 
Scores of other men who fell wounded 
in the streets also became victims to the 
triumphant Bolshevist criminals. The ma- 


jority of these wretched sufferers com- 
pletely disappeared. Inquiries at the hos- 
pitals and prisons revealed the fact that 


‘they were not there, and no trace of 


them was to be found. A fortnight later 
there was a terrible storm on the Black 
Sea, and the bodies of the missing men 
were washed up on the rocks of Odessa 
breakwater and along the shore; they 
had been taken out to sea in small boats, 
stones tied to their feet, and then 
dropped over alive into deep water. Hun- 
dreds of others were captured and taken 
on board the Almaz and the Sinope, the 
largest cruisers of the Black Sea Fleet. 
Here they became victims of unthinkable 
tortures. 


VICTIMS ROASTED ALIVE 


On the Sinope General Chormichoff 
and some other personal friends of my 
own were fastened one by one with iron 
chains to planks of wood and pushed 
slowly, inch by inch, into the ship’s 
furnaces and roasted alive. Others were 
tied to winches, the winches turned until 
the men were torn in two alive. Others 
were taken to the boilers and scalded 
with boiling steam; they were then moved 
to another part of the ship and ven- 
tilating fans set revolving that currents 
of cold air might blow on the scalds and 
increase the agony of the torture. The 
full names of seventeen of the Sinope 
victims were given me in writing by 
members of their families or their per- 
sonal friends. These were lost later when 
my rooms were raided, my papers seized, 
and I myself arrested and thrown into 
prison. 

The house in the Catherine Square, in 
which I was first in captivity, afterward 
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became the Bolshevists’ House of Torture 
in which hundreds of victims were done 
to death. The shrieks of the people being 
tortured to death or having splinters of 
wood driven under the quick of their 
nails were so agonizing that personal 
friends of my own living more than a 
hundred yards away in the Voroutsoffsky 
Pereoluk were obliged to fasten their 
double windows to prevent the cries of 
anguish penetrating into the house. The 
horror of the surviving citizens was so 
great that the Bolshevists kept motor 
lorries thundering up and down the street 
to drown the screams of agony wrung 
from their dying victims. 

This House of Torture remains as 
much as possible in the condition in 
which the Bolsheviki left it, and is now 
shown to those who care to inspect its 
gruesome and blood-bespattered rooms. 

There are people who maintain that, 
with theatres open and electric trams 
running, anarchy does not exist, and that 
life.in Soviet Russia is both secure and 
pleasant. I did not find it so. There is 
a halting place for the electric cars at 
the corner of Kanatnaya and Greches- 
kaya. Returning from the town at 11:30 
one morning I encountered a frightened 
group at this point. Inquiry revealed the 
fact that the Reds had just murdered two 
unprotected and defenceless women wait- 
ing for the tram, to go into the city 
shopping. Their crime was that both 
clothes and manners showed them to be 
“ Bourjouie.” Also in the Kanatnaya 
one morning a working woman was shot 
for the sport of the thing while running 
across the road to purchase a bottle of 
milk for her children. Her body was 
lying by the curb as I came by, the bottle 
smashed, and milk and blood streaming 
down the gutter. The house door stood 
open, her two little children crying with 
grief and terror at the entrance. 


TREATMENT OF WOMEN 


Week by week the newspapers pub- 
lished articles for and against the na- 
tionalization of women. In South Russia 
the proposal did not become a legal 
measure, but in Odessa bands of Bol- 
sheviki seized women and girls and car- 
ried them off to the Port, the timber 
yards and the Alexandrovsky Park for 
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their own purposes. Women used in this 
way were found in the mornings either 
dead or mad or in a dying condition. 
Those found still alive were shot. One 
of the most awful of my own personal 
experiences of the New Civilization was 
hearing at night from my bedroom win- 
dows the frantic shrieks of women being 
raped to death in the park opposite— 
screams of shrill terror and despair re- 
peated at intervals until they became 
nothing but hoarse cries of agony like 
the death calls of a dying animal. This 
happened not once, or twice, but many 
times. Never to the day of my death 
shall I forget the horror of those dread- 
ful shrieks of tortured women, and one’s 
own utter powerlessness to aid the vic- 
tims or punish the Bolshevist devils in 
their bestial orgies. 

To be decently clothed and washed was 
a crime in the eyes of the Bolshevist 
proletariat. Both men and women were 
stopped in the streets of Odessa, robbed 
of their boots, stripped of their clothes 
and sent home naked through the frost 
and snow. So many hundreds of people 
were treated in this manner under the 
Soviet rule, that the satirical paper of 
South Russia, the Scourge, brought out 
a full-page cartoon representing one of 
the chief streets of the city with a naked 
man and woman departing hand in hand 
up the road while a group of unkempt 
Bolsheviki with men’s trousers and wo- 
men’s underclothes fluttering on their 
arms were seeen running in the opposite 
direction. Beneath was the satirical ob- 
servation, “In Odessa the World Finds 
Paradise Anew.” For this reflection on 
the glorious New Civilization of the So- 
viets, the windows of the Scourge offices 
were smashed and the paper fined. 

By this time the devastating corrup- 
tion of the Holy Revolution had so 
spread that I saw open acts of indecency 
being committed in broad daylight in the 
parks and public gardens. These are but 
a few experiences from the mass of 
events crowded into my life in Soviet 
Russia. 

That any professing Christian of any 
denomination in the whole globe should 
feel or express sympathy with the Bol- 
sheviki of Russia, can only be due either 
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to lack of accurate information or to 
deliberate deception by clever propa- 
ganda. The paucity of first-hand infor- 
mation as to what is really happening 
in Soviet Russia has enabled the Bolshe- 
viki to conceal the ghastly persecution of 
the Christians which is being carried out 
with the utmost ferocity. 


DESTROYING CHRISTIANITY 


It is repeatedly said “Bolshevism is 
solely concerned with economics. It has 
nothing to do with religion.” This is 
absolutely untrue. The horrors of 
heathen Rome and the episodes of the 
Coliseum have been brilliantly imitated 
and excelled by the Reds in Russia. 

The first objective of Bolshevism is the 
complete elimination of every form of 
Christianity from the world and the sub- 
stitution of a worldwide atheism. Of 
course this will be denied, as everything 
else which is inconvenient is denied. The 
fact remains. The ideals of Christianity 
are diametrically opposed to the brutal 
practices of Bolshevism, therefore Chris- 
tianity is recognized as its most danger- 
ous foe, and is treated accordingly. 

It was the martyrdom of the two Met- 
ropolitans and the assassination of so 
many Bishops and the killing of various 
Christian ministers of religion, regard- 
less of denomination or school of thought, 
that proved the undoing of the Scourge 
[newspaper]. Russian Orthodox clergy, 
Protestant Lutheran pastors, Roman 
Catholic priests were tortured and done 
to death with the same light-hearted in- 
discrimination in the name of toleration 
and freedom. Then it was that the 
Scourge, seeing the last remnants of 
liberty ground under the heel of a 
tyranny more brutal in its methods than 
a mediaeval torture chamber, published 
another full-page cartoon representing 
Moses descending from the burning 
mount, bringing in his arms the tables 
of the Ten Commandments to humanity, 
and being stoned to death by a mob of 
workmen’s and soldiers’ deputies. 

Marriages were tumultuously inter- 
rupted by bands of propagandists, de- 
termined to compel the people to abandon 
Christian marriage and accept the new 
civil contract which has been introduced. 
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My own man servant was obliged to drive 
into the country to be married at a way- 
side church, where the wedding party 
might pass unobserved. 


The Bolshevists have attempted to 
bring about the abolition of Sunday as 
the weekly day of rest on account of its 
age-long association with the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. The virulence of the Red 
hatred of everything Christian seeks to 
substitute Monday for the old hallowed 
day. In the Spring of 1918 the attempt 
was temporarily crowned with success. 
The last Sunday in April was peremp- 
torily ordered to be erased from the cal- 
endar as a rest day. Works, factories, 
and shops were commanded to carry on 
their business as on other days of the 
week. The streets of Odessa were 
thronged with crowds of truculent, jubi- 
lating Reds making a great parade of 
work. The following Wednesday, May 1, 
was substituted for the condemned Sun- 
day, and duly observed as the festival of 
the Holy Revolution. On this day all 
workshops, houses of business, and fac- 
tories were strictly forbidden to work; 
even bread was not allowed to be baked. 
I had the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
anything to eat. 


PERSECUTIONS INCREASE 


The brutal persecution of the Church 
increased. After the torture and mar- 
tyrdom of many priests and several 
Bishops, a demonstration of protest was 
made by the Christians of Odessa. The 
Archbishop of Kherson and the Bishop of 
Nikolaiev took part in the procession. I 
marched with the other demonstrants, 
Two hundred Christian soldiers in uni- 
form presented themselves at the cathe- 
dral and requested permission to carry 
the banners. Forty thousand of the 
faithful assembled. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made by the Reds to wreck 
the solemn march. 


As the procession moved down one of 
the main thoroughfares I inquired of a 
group of sullen Bolshevist sailors from 
the Black Sea Fleet why they no longer 
uncovered their heads as the Arch- 
bishop’s procession passed. The answer 
was given with morose rage, “‘ We would 
kill all the clergy in the procession, but 





we do not wish to even soil our hands 
with the blood of such vermin as Christ’s 
priests.” 

In many places the persecution of the 
Church is carried out with terrible fury. 
Outrages and affronts were offered to 
the Christians on every hand. At the 
women’s hotel at Odessa University the 
Ikon was torn down from the wall of 
the common room amid a wild scene of 
ribald jesting and jeers, and the ubiqui- 
tous Red Flag was triumphantly hung 
over the place reserved for the sacred 
picture. In one part of my Chaplaincy 
alone, sixty priests were driven from 
their parishes as a result of the anti- 
Christian propaganda. 


BLOOD-SOAKED TYRANTS 


The persecution developed with unex- 
ampled ferocity. In the monastery near 
Kotlass, all the monks and the Prior 
were shot. In Perm Archbishop An- 
dronik was buried alive. This ghastly 
fate caused such horror among the cowed 
and terror-stricken peasants that the 
heroic Vassili, Archbishop of Tchernigov, 
greatly daring, made the journey to 
Moscow to make representations respect- 
ing the tragedy of Archbishop Andronik. 
It was a splendid venture gloriously 
made, but the Archbishop could look for 
no mercy from the blood-soaked tyrants 
who have made “ Freedom of Mind” a 
byword for the most despotic tyranny the 
world has ever seen. The history of the 
journey will live in the annals of the 
Russian Church forever. Archbishop 
Vassili shared the martyrdom of his 
brother. With his two companions he 
was hacked to pieces. 

The long list of Christians martyred 
at the hand of the Bolsheviki has 
grown to a volume of names. The saintly 
Archbishop Feofan found death only 
through an agony of refined torture. He 
was reduced to a dying condition and 
then dipped through a hole bored in the 
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frozen river and drowned in the Kama. 
Fifty priests were also tortured with 
every fiendish cruelty, and then done to 
death.: 

When the town of Yuriev (Dorpat) 
was taken an orgy of Christian-slaying 
took place. They who look for mercy, 
or pity, or justice from the Bolsheviki 
look in vain. The unhappy and venerable 
Bishop Platon was seized at midnight in 
his house, and, clad only in his night 
apparel, dragged with insults from his” 
bed. Barefoot, the Bishop and 17 com- 
panions were driven with unspeakable 
brutality to the cellars of the house and 
hacked to pieces with axes for the cause 
of glorious “freedom of mind” and the 
enlightenment of a benighted world, too 
obtuse to appreciate the benefits of the 
New Civilization conferred upon it by the 
Bolshevist proletariat. 


ORGY OF SLAUGHTER 


After the ghastly massacres at Dorpat. 
and Walk I was shown photographs of 
the martyred ministers of religion lying 
in the snow; Russian Orthodox clergy, 
Protestant Lutheran pastors, Roman 
Catholic priests, all done to death with 
the utmost impartiality in the outraged 
name of “liberty.” Never has the 
world seen a more ghastly and cynical 
travesty of the great term. The mar- 
tyrs for Christ had their eyes torn from 
their heads; their noses were slashed off 
with knives and their cheeks gouged out 
with bayonets. 

When the history of the Bolshevist per- 
secution to eradicate Christianity from 
Russia comes to be written, the Christian 
world will stand aghast at the crimes 
committed in the attempt to stamp out 
the love of Christ from the heart of the 
Russian nation. Lenin and Trotzky may 
well chuckle from within the recesses of 
the polluted Christian churches, as of the 
Kremlin, as they make peace overtures 
to a duped world. 





What the War Did for Canada 


By WILLIAM BANKS 


ATIONAL confidence and national 
consciousness are Canada’s great- 
est gains from the war. They 
are reflected in the activities and 

thoughts of the people since August, 
1914. They are the basis of the under- 
takings embarked upon and the stock- 
taking that has followed the brief period 
of uncertainty at the end of active hos- 
tilities. Anxiety as to what was to be 
done with the elaborate industrial or- 
ganization that was built for war pur- 
poses only has long ago given way to 
wonder that there should have been any 
doubt. 


Confidence was rooted deep when, 
within two months after the declaration 
of war, Canada’s first expeditionary 
force of 33,000 men sailed for England, 
complete in every detail down to the 
ammunition for the artillery units. That 
was considered to be no mean accomplish- 
ment in a country whose regular forces 
numbered only 3,000 men, and whose 
voluntary militia organization had lightly 
trained not more than 60,000 men that 
year. National consciousness was of 
slower growth. It came with revelations 
that, in striving for material develop- 
ment and advantage, Canada had not 
paid enough attention to the Canadianiz- 
ing of many foreign-speaking immi- 
grants and to the social conditions of 
large masses of the people generally. It 
had its ramifications in regard to the 
relations between Britain and Canada, 
and between Canada and other nations 
outside of the British Empire. 


PRIME MINISTER'S WORDS 


Both national confidence and con- 
sciousness were voiced by the Prime 
Minister, Sir Robert Borden, in his in- 
sistence upon Canada having distinct 
representation at the Peace Conference, 
having a part in the shaping of the 
Peace Treaty, and having her own rep- 
resentatives sign it. He elaborated his 
views later in the Canadian Parliament 
when in reply to some questions and 


criticisms by the Hon. W. S. Fielding, 
a noted Liberal leader, he said: 

His suggestion was that the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom can impose 
their will upon us without respect to our 
desire. If such is the opinion of the 
honorable member he is thinking in the 
terms of one hundred years ago. 

On another occasion, explaining in 

Parliament his attitude at the Peace 
Conference, he used these words: 


On behalf of my country I stood firmly 
upon this solid ground, that in this, the 
greatest of all wars in which the world’s 
liberty, the world’s justice, in short the 
world’s future destiny was at stake, 
Canada had led the democracies of both 
the American continents. Her resolve had 
given inspiration, ‘ther sacrifices had been 
conspicuous, her effort was unabated to 
the end. The same indomitable spirit 
which made her capable of that effort and 
sacrifice made her equally incapable of 
accepting at the Peace Conference, in the 
League of Nations, or elsewhere, a status 
inferior to that accorded to nations less 
advanced in their development, less amply 
endowed in wealth, resources and popula- 
tion, no more complete in their sover- 
eignty, and so far less conspicuous in 
their sacrifice. 


RE-ESTABLISHING BUSINESS 


At this time, however, questions of 
trade and commerce have first place in 
the thought of the majority. It cannot 
be fairly charged that the Government 
has been slow to give aid and seek oppor- 
tunity in this respect. Within a few 
days of the signing of the armistice a 
Canadian trade commission under Lloyd 
Harris, a business man of wide experi- 
ence and great driving power, was lo- 
cated in spacious offices in London, with 
a big fund at its disposal and practical 
carte blanche as to its operations. While 
one of its members was always on hand 
in London with a capable staff, others 
were in France and Belgium and other 
European countries, gathering informa- 
tion with which to guide the Canadian 
manufacturer and the Canadian farmer 
in the disposal of still more of their goods 
and produce. 

The fruits of the commission’s activity 








of twelve months are still being reaped. 
Credits to France, Belgium, Rumania, 
and Greece, aggregating $100,000,000, 
were granted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. To date these have been taken 
advantage of to the extent of somewhat 
less than $40,000,000, and business to the 
latter amount has been placed in Canada. 
It is not so satisfactory, one may admit, 
as cash transactions, nor is it every- 
where regarded with the assurance that 
the large business formerly done with 
Britain on a credit basis is. But the 
trade commission and the Government 
believe the securities to be ample and 
the future opportunities for expansion 
of trade in Europe greatly enhanced by 
the arrangements. 

The war has witnessed Canada’s pass- 
ing from a debtor to a creditor nation in 
a trade sense. In the five-year period, 
1910 to 1914, the excess of imports over 
exports aggregated $1,000,424,000. In 
the succeeding five years the excess of 
exports totaled $1,371,284,000. The fa- 
vorable balance was due chiefly to ex- 
ports to Britain. This is a bald way of 
saying that the war made Canada an 
exporting country. The question her 
people ask is whether she can retain that 
position in peace times. They think she 
can. The figures and facts available 
give support to their belief. The new 
industries born of the war stress and the 
readjustment period are finding them- 
selves. Canada’s exports for the calen- 
dar year 1919 were valued at $1,294,920,- 
372 and the imports at $941,000,700. Of 
the exports official figures show that 
only $37,745,750 were sold on credits, a 
big change from the war years, when 
sales to Britain were being largely fi- 
nanced in that way. 

There is one drawback that has its ef- 
fect on the exchange situation, namely, 
the imports from the United States. 
These totaled $740,580,225 last year, 
against an export of $454,686,294. The 
United States indeed is responsible for 
nearly 80 per cent. of Canada’s imports. 
From Sir Harry Drayton, Minister of 
Finance, down to the humblest ward 
politician the people are being urged to 
help out the exchange situation by pur- 
chasing less from the big Republic and 
bending their efforts to exporting more. 
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TWO BILLIONS OF DEBT 


There is this also to be considered: 
The debt of Canada before the war stood 
at the moderate figure of $336,000,000. 
The latest careful estimate is that it will 
total over $2,000,000,000 by the end of 
March, when the fiscal year closes. A 
consolation is that some $1,700,000,000 of 
this is in domestic loans, involving the 
payment of a little over $100,000,000 a 
year in interest to the Canadian people. 
Revenues will fall far short of meeting 
the expenditures, however, the totals for 
the nine months ending with December 
giving the financiers some food for more 
thought. The country’s income for that 
period was $253,964,722. The expendi- 
tures for ordinary services and the ordi- 
nary capital outlays were $269,931,089, 
while war costs amounted to $239,709,- 
184, making a grand total of $509,640,- 
273. The war outlay was, in fact, 
heavier for the nine months of 1919 than 
in the corresponding period of 1918. The 
cost of bringing the armies home, of the 
generous gratuities for the men, and of 
restoring them to civil life, vied with 
that of actual war conditions. The peak 
has been passed in this item, however, 
and by the end of the fiscal year the di- 
rect war outlay will have ceased to be 
an important charge, though for decades 
to come the pension bill and the interest 
on the war debt will be a reminder to 
Canada of its share in the great conflict. 

To those in authority and to the poli- 
ticians may be left the arguments over 
the steps to be taken to increase the 
revenues of the country. They are bat- 
tling over them now. Sir George Foster, 
the acting Prime Minister, put one view 
of the present situation bluntly enough 
in a recent nonpolitical address to the 
Canadian Club of Montreal. It was of 
no use to “damn the Government” or 
“damn the capitalists,” he said, in re- 
gard to the prevailing unrest and the 
high cost of living. There were no short 
cuts to reconstruction. Neither strikes, 
nor acts of Parliament, nor the over- 
throw of the present economic system 
could effect it. The only remedy was to 
work harder and produce more. 

Apart from the new industries that 
are based on private capital and enter- 
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prise, the most outstanding illustration 
of Canada’s confidence in her future and 
in the quality of her people was the ac- 
quisition in wartime of the system now 
known as the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. The Canadian Northern was the 
first to be taken in, and negotiations are 
now nearing completion for the acquir- 
ing of the stock and control of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, Parliament having au- 
thorized the Government to take such 
action. Added to the original Govern- 
ment-owned line, built as part of the 
Canadian confederation compact and 
serving the maritime provinces, the sys- 
tem will have a mileage of 22,375, in- 
cluding 1,881 miles of the Grand Trunk 
Railway in the United States. An in- 
vestment of more than $1,300,000,000 is 
represented in this mileage, which serves 
every province in the country and prac- 
tically all the great ports. 

The reasons for the embarkation by 
Canada on such a gigantic system of 
public ownership are complicated and 
have aroused bitter controversies. The 
fact now is that the ratification of the 
Grand Trunk agreement, which it is 
hoped will be announced at the coming 
session of Parliament, will give the 
Canadian National Railways the biggest 
mileage in the country. Upon its effi- 
cient use and management Canadians 
hope for as great an expansion in de- 
velopment and trade as has atttended the 
unceasing efforts of its only rival, the 
privately owned and always profitable 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


GOVERNMENT STEAMSHIP LINE 


It was clear that a railway system 
of magnitude owned by the people could 
not hope to compete with a wide-awake 
private road whose ships insured con- 
tinuous carriage for overseas consign- 
ments, unless it could also offer similar 
advantages. There has come into being, 
therefore, a fleet of Government-owned 
steamers that is being rapidly enlarged, 
and is expected by the end of the present 
year to aggregate 300,000 deadweight 
tons. Under the somewhat cumbersome 
name of the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine twenty-five steel ships are 
already in service. They ply to Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand, the West 





Indies, South America, and Cuba. A 
Mediterranean service is now being ar- 
ranged, and one to South Africa is under 
consideration. Hon. C. C. Ballantyne, 
Minister of Marine, is authority for the 
statement that so far there has been * 
a handsome profit on the operation of 

these ships, and that the Government 

is now considering the addition of several 

15,000-ton passenger ships to its fleet. 

To the freighters already in commission 

or on the stocks a number of others will 

be added, contracts having been let for 

sixty in all, including the finished ships. 

The total cost to the country of these 

will be about $70,000,000. 

All these ships were built, or are being 
built, in Canada, at ten different ship- 
yards. If the Government does decide 
on the building of the passenger vessels 
mentioned, they also will be constructed 
in Canadian shipyards, which, since the 
days when wooden ships were the only 
kind known, have never experienced a 
boom equal to that of the war period 
and since. 

It is the hope of those directly con- 
cerned, as well as of all who wish for 
continued Canadian prosperity, that ship- 
building will become a stable industry of 
the country. It was the building of sub- 
marines, armed trawlers and drifters, 
lighters and other vessels for the British, 
French, Italian and Russian Govern- 
ments that pointed the way. -War was a 
great price to pay for the revival of the 
shipbuilding industry; peace may place 
it on a permanently sound basis. 

A corollary of the development in ship- 
building is the completion in Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, of a private plant for the 
manufacture of steel ship plates. These 
have never been made in Canada, and - 
the output of the plant is expected to 
be sufficient to meet the demands of 
the country for a long time to come. 
What this means is shown in the fact 
that a shipbuilding plant in Toronto 
lately had to close down in large part 
for some days because it could not get 
from Pittsburgh the desired supply of 
plates when required. It was war demand 
that led to the establishment of the steel 
plate plant, which will now meet the re- 
quirements of peace. 

Instances of that kind might be multi- 











plied. Amherstburg, in Ontario, is the 
home of a $4,000,000 plant for the manu- 
facture of soda ash, the first of its kind 
in Canada. This establishment was begun 
during the war and with the idea of 
catering to war contracts. Industry in 
normal lines now claims its attention and 
output. At Ojibway another new con- 
cern, a steel corporation, has already ex- 
pended $2,000,000 on its ore dock and 
furnace foundations. Its enterprise is 
planned on a huge scale, the acreage it 
has bought being counted upon to afford 
decent housing for 20,000 people in ad- 
dition to space for its mills. 

British officialdom, which in the 
earlier stages of the war doubted the 
ability of Canada to make supplies of 
any kind, was certain that airplanes 
could not be made in the country; but 
more than 2,500 airplanes for training 
purposes were produced in the Do- 
minion. In its latest months of useful- 
ness the national plant under the super- 
vision of the Imperial Munitions Board 
was turning out bombing planes for the 
United States Navy. One concern en- 
gaged in airplane making during the 
war has succeeded in turning its estab- 
lishment into a manufactory for grama- 
phones, the tremendous Canadian demand 
for which has been largely met by United 
States makers. 


STEEL AND PAPER MILLS 


In Toronto a national plant for forg- 
ings, part of the imperial and Canadian 
governments’ organization for making 
war munitions, contains some of the most 
modern of electrical devices. After the 
armistice was signed it seemed likely to 
become a dead loss, but it has been pur- 
chased by a British tin plate corpora- 
tion, which is spending $5,000,000 in en- 
larging the plant, and expects to turn out 
enough black and galvanized sheets to 
supply the whole of Canada. One of the 
indirect influences in attracting the 
Britishers to the location was the im- 
mense harbor improvement plans under 
way at Toronto, persistently carried on, 
though on a reduced scale, during the 
war, and now resumed with vigor. 
Toronto itself is investing large sums in 
the project, and is reaping returns in 
the shape of new-made land with water 
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front sites for new industries already 
beginning to arrive. To be the Chicago 
of Canada is Toronto’s ambition. 

A Montreal firm which during the 
war concentrated its efforts on machin- 
ery for the making of munitions is now 
producing machinery for use in paper 
mills. This is another new venture for 
Canada. There has been a steady ad- 
vancement also in the making of all 
classes of paper in the country. For the 
first time papers of the highest grades 
are being successfully produced and are 
finding a good home market in competi- 
tion with the importations upon which 
the country depended in the pre-war 
days. In regard to newsprint, mills of 
Canada find it almost impossible to keep 
up with the demand from the United 
States. With this development there has 
been an awakening to the importance of 
conserving the timber resources, an effect 
which all the academic preaching of 
former years had failed to produce. It * 
is based on the hope of making the news- 
print industry a lasting one. 


IMPETUS TO AGRICULTURE 


Throughout the war there was a re- 
markable development in every branch 
of agriculture. Indeed, in spite of the 
expansion of manufactures then and 
since, the products of the wheat, live 
stock, and dairy farms still lead in 
Canada’s exports. It is here and in the 
wealth of its forests and mineral areas 
that many people think Canada’s future 
as a trading country lies. Sir George 
Paish, fresh from his self-imposed mis- 
sion of trying to arouse the United 
States to the needs of Europe, has vis- 
ited the Dominion to suggest to its peo- 
ple that their duty is to raise and ship to 
the old lands foodstuffs in far greater 
quantities than they have yet done, and 
all the raw materials they can handle. 
The war has been responsible for a closer 
study of agricultural conditions, and for 
a back-to-the-land movement with sane 
and sensible methods as its foundation. 
Not the least helpful of these is the 
Government’s land settlement plans for 
returned soldiers, including those who 
served in the imperial forces. 

It would not be surprising to find that 
this attention to agriculture and condi- 
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tions of rural life will be considered in 
years to come as making the inaugura- 
tion of one of the greatest economic and 
social reforms that Canada has known. 
It is not dependent upon the Federal 
Government alone. All the provincial 
Governments are displaying a practical 
interest that is finding its way into ac- 
tion, particularly on matters relative to 
the education and future of the children 
in the rural sections. Some of the 
provinces are on the eve of changes in 
this respect that are long overdue, and 
that have been forced by the develop- 
‘ments of the last few years. 

Good roads, too, in the rural districts 
especially, are at last beginning to re- 
ceive the attention their importance 
deserves. To aid in the spread of the 
good roads gospel the Federal Govern- 
ment voted $20,000,000 in the midst of 
war-cost demands, to be divided among 
the provinces as supplementary to the 
millions the latter will themselves spend 
on these links with the main arteries of 
transportation. 


THE FRANCHISE FOR WOMEN 


The extension of the franchise to 
women on the same terms as to men, 
with the right to election to the House 
of Commons, is a Canadian wartime re- 
form the effect of which may be left to 
a future decision. It is certain, however, 
that in many of the more progressive 
sections of the country it has been a 
splendid encouragement to women en- 
gaged in social reform work. A number 
of the provinces had women’s franchise 
on their statute books before the Federal 
Government adopted it, and a few of 
them have women members in their 
Legislatures. As in some other coun- 
tries, the ardent battlers for woman’s 
suffrage have waged a long campaign. 
The efforts of themselves and their sis- 
ters in the war work and its many off- 
shoots earned them the right to vote. 

It is difficult to say in what branch of 
work the women excelled, and foolish to 
dogmatize as to the extent the experi- 
ences they gained will mold the ideals 
and ideas of the generations to come. 
Without forgetting their devotion to and 
labors for the Red Cross Society and 
kindred organizations, the opinion may be 
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ventured that their best work was done 
in connection with the Canadian Patri- 
otic Fund and the various regimental as- 
sociations, the latter formed of relatives 
of men on service. Some $50,000,000 was 
raised by the Patriotic Fund by volun- 
tary subscriptions for supplementing the 
allowances granted by the Government 
to the dependents of soldiers. It was 
administered locally through committees 
serving gratuitously. Many women were 
on these committees, and their work 
took them to the homes and brought 
them into constant association with the 
wives and children of the men in khaki. 
The same was true of the work carried 
on for the respective regiments by the 
regimental associations. The conse- 
quence was that hundreds of women, as 
well as men, gained much first-hand 
knowledge of how other people lived. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


They are the people who today are 
generally found at the forefront of the 
efforts to solve the housing problem, 
which is a real one in most of the cities 
and towns of Canada. To the fact that 
there was very little house building dur- 
ing the war must be added the truth that 
many houses that served as such are not 
now fit for human beings to live in. The 
cost of materials is so high, however, 
that many who would like to build for 
themselves cannot finance the initial 
transactions. To help to relieve the situ- 
ation the Canadian Government, backed 
by public opinion, has appropriated $25,- 
000,000 to provide houses for working- 
men. Not as a gift. The money is lent 
direct to the provincial Governments, 
who in turn lend it at low rates for 
twenty years to municipalities that will 
co-operate with them in securing homes 
at the actual cost of building and land 
acquired at a fair value. The plan is 
working very well so far, though some 
of the larger municipalities have not 
always waited for the application of the 
Government scheme and have started 
“on their own.” 

Before the Government plan of as- 
sistance in house building was in opera- 
tion thousands of people had been driven 
by the constantly increasing rents to be- 
gin to buy their homes. To that move- 





ment the combination of Government 
and municipal aid has given a great 
fillip. The war will get the credit of 
making Canadians more than ever a peo- 
ple of home owners. 


INCREASE IN SAVINGS 


It is still the fashion to paint the allied 
countries as having plunged into an orgy 
of extravagance following the restraints 
of the years of conflict. Canada is not 
exempt from this criticism; but if there 
is flaunting prodigality on the part of 
the comparatively few, there is a strong 
strain of canniness in the actions of the 
many. The savings deposits in the banks 
in December of 1919 aggregated $1,138,- 
086,691, an increase for the year of $179,- 
613,134, and that despite the large with- 
drawals for investment in the Victory 
Loan of last Fall. Since November, 
1918, there have been established 
throughout Canada 1,000 branches or 
agencies of the country’s chartered 
banks, and there are now over 4,300 of 
these branches in all. 

Another proof that not all are living 
high on the gains made from the war is 
afforded by the unparalleled new busi- 
ness written by the life insurance com- 
panies of the country for the year, total- 
ing $560,000,000. The highest previous 
record was $3138,251,556 in 1918. Life 
insurance in Canada now reaches well 
over two billions, of which 36 per cent. 
is in United States companies. For the 
immense new business of 1919, G. Cecil 
Moore, a Canadian expert, gives credit 
to several influences, among them the 
observation of the people as to the man- 
ner in which the insurance companies 
stood the strain of the “flu” epidemics 
and the payments arising out of war 
casualties, the soldiers’ insurance under- 
taken by many Canadian municipalities, 
“and the colossal insurance scheme of 
the American Government” for its sol- 
diers. 

Even in Canada there are some who 
regard prohibition as not having proved 
particularly beneficial in wartime, and 
who look upon its retention by a major- 
ity of the provinces to this date as being 
nothing to cheer for. The bulk of public 
opinion has shown by its votes that it 
favors it, however, and the majority of 
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people are convinced that it is one of the 
most vital of economic and social re- 
forms. Another generation will be in a 
better position to review dispassionately 
its merits and demerits. 


DEPORTING THE UNDESIRABLES 


Several occurrences among the foreign- 
born population of the country since 1914 
have revealed causes for anxiety as to 
Canada’s immigration policy, an anxiety 
reflected in some changes already being 
carried out, now that the tide of new- 
comers is again setting in. The recent 
raids on the “ Reds ” in the United States 
brought forth an official statement that 
in the last twelve months 1,000 undesir- 
able enemy aliens had been deported. 
These include 100 of the most active 
“ Reds ” in the West, who were quietly 
gathered up by the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police in Winnipeg during the 
general strike there last Summer. It 


has been decided to keep up the barriers 


against Germans, Austrians, Turks, and 
Bulgarians. 

For the present, encouragement is 
given only to farmers, farm laborers and 
selected domestics, and as the larger pro- 
portion of the newcomers are English- 
speaking there is no anxiety regarding 
them. Of the 91,420 immigrants in the 
last nine months, British and Irish people 
numbered 47,585, and those from the 
United States 38,711. The latter are said 
to be mostly farmers who have sold their 
lands at high prices in the Middle West- 
ern States and are bent upon taking up 
the cheaper land still available in the 
Canadian West. 

It is in regard to large numbers of 
foreigners already in the country, how- 
ever, many of whom have remained 
ignorant of the English language, or of 
modes of living other than their own, 
that misgiving arises. The Social Service 
Council of Canada has urged upon the 
people and all the Governments the abso- 
lute necessity of seeing that in the future 
these newcomers are not left to shift for 
themselves withoutan attempt being made 
to teach them elementary outlines of 
Canadian customs and laws, and enough 
English to enable them to understand 
what they should do if they want to be- 
come citizens in the real meaning of the 
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word. The Toronto Globe, in a com- 
mendatory editorial on the measure 
passed by the United States Senate and 
aiming at the Americanization of all 
those within its borders, has this to 
say: 

The proposal to make all aliens living 
in the country (the United States) learn 
its language is neither hysterical nor un- 
just. It is sound national business. It 
is a constructive step toward the solution 
of many of the social and industrial prob- 
lems which confront the Anglo-Saxon 
nations of the New World. 

It proceeds to say that the action taken 
“on the other side of the line” may 
well commend itself to the consideration 
of the provinces in Canada where educa- 
tion is a matter of provincial jurisdic- 
tion. The signs indicate that this is to 
be done in conjunction with the Dominion 
Government when the latter’s immigra- 
tion policy is worked out in the light of 
the knowledge of late experiences. 

The war has brought to Canada a 
realization that it should endeavor to 
find within its own borders inducements 
for the retention of the scientifically 
trained men and women who are drift- 
ing, largely, to the United States on 
their graduation from the colleges and 
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laboratories of the country. Men like 
Professor J. C. McLennan of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, who was loaned to the 
British Admiralty during the war, and 
as a result of whose efforts helium gas 
was discovered in Canada, some of it 
being shipped overseas in time to be of 
usa in the conflict, are leading in the 
agitation to educate the people to the 
need of science and industry walking 
hand in hand in the Dominion. 

Much more could be said of the changes 
and the gains that war and its aftermath 
have brought to and promise for Canada. 
Its church: life and work might furnish 
a theme; but, as elsewhere, that is a 
subject bristling with controversy. In 
a general way it can be said that the 
Church has striven and is striving harder 
now to keep abreast of the times and to 
fulfill its mission to humanity. 

After the long night of war Canada 
hopes for an unbroken day of peace. 
She is confident of herself and her 
future, and is not blindly ignorant of the 
many difficulties that her people must 
meet. Canada will be true to herself and 
to the golden hearts who made her 
famous on the fields of France and 
Belgium. 


New Postage Stamps—Thousands of Them 


Products of New-Born States 


HE new postage stamps issued in 

1919, the first year of peace after 

the world war, were more numer- 
ous and of infinitely greater variety 
than those of any other year since 
the first adhesive stamp came into ex- 
istence, eighty years ago. Since 1840, 
when Great Britain led the way with the 
“Penny Black,” an unused specimen of 
which is now worth about $10, over 30,- 
000 varieties of stamps have been issued 
by the Governments of the world, and 
about 2,500 of these appeared in 1919, as 
part of the aftermath of the war.- Many 
of these were issued by new States—in 
fact, the only man now likely to pass a 
successful examination on all the new 
nations of Europe is the one whose hobby 
is philately. 


The stamps of 1919 are in themselves 
a vivid chronicle of great events—for 
those who have mastered their meanings 
—and they embrace many types hitherto 
unknown to collectors. A correspondent 
of The London Times has been at pains 
to describe the most interesting issues of 
that year, including special series repre- 
sentative of victory, peace, war, armis- 
tice, reconstruction, conquest of the air, 
&c. Some of the most valued stamps are 
those issued in a hurry by new Govern- 
ments, which adopted the easy method of 
printing a new design over the stamp al- 
ready in use. 

Newfoundland led the way on Jan. 1, 
1919, says this writer, with a notable set 
of stamps commemorating the exploits of 
her soldier and sailor sons in the war, 








inscribed “Trail of the Caribou,” and 
blazoned with the regimental crest, a 
caribou head, after the design of a Co- 
lonial artist. Alternate values bore the 
battle honors of the military contingent 
and the remainder the motto “ Ubique,” 
coupled with the name of the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 


During January appeared also the first 
definitive stamp issues of the new-born 
free States of Europe—Czechoslovakia, 
with its picturesque allegory of dawn 
rising. over the Hradschin of Prague (by 
Alfonse Mucha); Poland, with its 
crowned white eagle and equestrian por- 
trait of King Sobieski; Jugoslavia, with 
its caryatid of Victory and Croat sailor 
proclaiming freedom from the masthead; 
while from Fiume came on Jan. 28 au- 
tonomous postage stamps of pictorial de- 
sign by the artist, Giovanni Rubinovich, 
issued by the National Council, and elo- 
quent of the Italian sympathies of its 
populace. In Turkey the abortive pic- 
torial stamps prepared in anticipation of 
Essad Pasha’s ill-fated invasion of 
Egypt were finally placed in circulation 
toward the end of January, with the ad- 
dition of a three-line overprint signify- 
ing “Souvenir of the Armistice—30 
Dulkaada 1334” (Oct. 30, 1918). 

A figure of Victory flanked by tro- 
phies of flags of the allied nations 
formed the design of a much criticised 
commemorative stamp issued by the 
United States Post Office on Feb. 13, 
1919. 

About this time postage stamps came 
into use in the newly constituted Baltic 
States of Latvia (Lettland), Lithuania, 
and Esthonia, whose resources were in 
course of development under the direc- 
tion of a British military mission. For 
the most part their first stamps were of 
an extremely primitive nature, locally 
designed and printed cn paper of vary- 
ing types and textures by reason of the 
acute shortage of regular printing paper. 
The stamps of Latvia, with the device 
of three ears of wheat in a sunburst, 
were originally impressed at Riga on 
the backs of German Staff maps, and 
subsequently at Libau on writing and 
cigarette paper. Lithuania’s first issue 
was printed at Vilna and Grodnow from 
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ordinary printers’ type on coarse white 
paper, and when at length a more elabor- 
ate design representing St. Michael on 
horseback was obtained from Berlin the 
stamps had to be printed temporarily on 
thick gray paper that had previously 
been employed for printing German 
bread tickets. 

The first aerial crossing of the Atlan- 
tic in May was marked by the use of 
special postage stamps provided by the 
Newfoundland postal authorities in lim- 
ited numbers for franking the mails car- 
ried by the competitors for The London 
Daily Mail prize. A three-cent stamp of 
the current type overprinted “ First 
Transatlantic Air Post—April, 1919,” 
was affixed to the ninety-five letters 
forming the mail intrusted to Hawker 


and Grieve on their plucky attempt,. 


which were rescued from the sea, while 
the Alcock-Brown post bore stamps of 
the 15 cent denomination of the 1897 


series surcharged “Transatlantic Air 


Post—One Dollar.” Stamps of several 
values bearing a distinguishing imprint 
were likewise prepared in connection with 
the Raynham-Martinsyde venture, but as 
this met with disaster at the outset were 
never used. The development of the air 
post also produced aerial stamps from 
Switzerland, Tunis, Japan, Colombia, and 
Germany. 


‘ BOLSHEVIST ISSUES 


The red hand of Bolshevism has not 
failed to leave its imprint on the stamps 
of those countries that have come under 
its spell. The establishment of Bela 
Kun’s Red Republic at Budapest was the 
cause of the overprinting with distin- 
guishing inscriptions of the Hungarian 
stamps in use in other parts of the coun- 
try, notably at Arad under French oc- 
cupation, in the Serbian-controlled Banat 
of Temesvar, in Transylvania under Ru- 
manian occupation, and at Szegedin, 
where the independent Magyar Govern- 
ment of Count Karolyi was installed. 
Paper shortage brought to a premature 
conclusion the printing of the distinctive 
stamps of the Bolshevist administration 
with their unprepossessing portraits of 
the Socialist leaders, Marx, Petofi, En- 
gels, Doza, and Martinovics, the unre- 
stricted sale of which was intended to 
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bring grist to the mill of State. They 
were superseded by former Hungarian 
types of 1916, overprinted “ Magyar 
Tanacs Koztarsasag” (Hungarian Red 
Republic) until the overthrow of Bela 
Kun and the re-establishment of the 
Hungarian State by the Allied Commis- 
sion.. In Bavaria and Wiirttemberg the 
establishment of Soviet republics was 
signalized by the addition of the word 
“ Volkstaat ” or 
contemporary postage stamps. The in- 
troduction of free postage by the Bolshe- 
vist Government of Russia rendered un- 
necessary the issue of some weird post- 
‘age stamps in advanced futurist designs 
symbolical of Labor in all its phases, pre- 
pared by the State Printing Works at 
Petrograd. 

The Transcaucasian Republic of 
Georgia was added to the roll of stamp- 
issuing countries on May 26, when a set 
of four stamps made its début with a 
hieroglyphic reproduction of the national 
arms depicting St. George crossing the 
Black Mountains. Some curious stamps 
adorned with a vignette of a large tree 
were issued about the same period by the 
Provisional Government of the Black Sea 
port of Batum, under British military 
control. Three separate series of pro- 
visional postage stamps issued at Aivaly, 
Smyrna, and Rodosto resulted from the 
Greek occupation of Asia Minor by the 
mandate of the Paris Conference. 

The deliverance of Riga from the Bol- 
sheviki was duly commemorated on June 
6 in the issue by the Lettish Government 
of a set of three celebration stamps por- 
traying the reunion of Lettonia and Riga. 
The anti-Bolshevist campaign in both 
North and South Russia is denoted by 
the stamps of General Denikin’s Govern- 
ment, inscribed “ Russian Union,” and 
issued at Sebastopol in June, the curious 
typeset adhesives of the Northwest Rus- 
sian Army which appeared at Reval later 
in the year, and Finnish stamps over- 
printed “ Aunus” for use in the district 
of Olnonetz after the Soviet forces had 
been compelled to retire. 


PEACE STAMPS 


Japan was first in the field with 
“ Peace” commemorative stamps, issued 
on July 1, in designs by S. Okada and 


“ Friestaat” on their, 
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Yuki, representing doves, and beauti- 
fully engraved by the Government Print- 
ing Bureau at Tokio. Uruguay followed 
suit on July 17 with a handsome vignette 
of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty on a 
series of six special stamps inscribed 
“ Paz—1914-1919.” On Aug. 1 Switzer- 
land added her quota of three “ Peace” 
stamps in attractive symbolical designs 
by native artists. From Jamaica came 
on July 3 a single 144d stamp recess 
printed in apple-green, commemorative 
of the departure of the West Indian con- 
tingent for the battlefields of France and 
Flanders. 

Changes in the stamps of Far Eastern 
countries have been brought about by the 
phenomenal rise in the value of silver, 
including the overprinting for the first 
time of the stamps sold by the United 
States postal agency in Shanghai. The 
first postage stamps of the German Re- 
public, in futurist designs symbolical of 
the rebirth of the Teutonic nation, were 
issued on the occasion of the National 
Assembly at Weimar in July. Austria 
has likewise been provided with a com- 
plete new series of postage stamps, de- 
signed by Josef Franz Jenner, and com- 
prising four different types. Czar Boris 
figures on the latest Bulgarian issue, 
while Turkey has been compelled to re- 
sort to provisional surcharging pending 
the preparation of her new stamps. 


An interesting set of commemorative 
postage stamps marked the opening of 
the first Polish Diet in Warsaw. Among 
the appropriate designs was a stamp por- 
trait of President Paderewski. Czecho- 
slovakia, the youngest nation of Europe, 
celebrated her first birthday on Oct. 28 
by the issue of allegorical postage stamps 
sold in aid of the widows and orphans of 
fallen soldiers. 


THE LEICESTER EXHIBITION 


The first public stamp exhibition in 
Great Britain since 1914 was held at 
the beginning of the present year by the 
Leicester and Nottinghamshire Philatelic 


Societies. The collection shown was 
valued at more than $60,000 and included 
most of the types described above. This 
exhibit was especially rich in new Rus- 
sian stamps. Before the Soviet Govern- 
ment inaugurated a free postage system 
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for Russia the Bolsheviki were respon- 
sible for several stamps of such a weird 
Futurist type that it is difficult to 
imagine what they are meant to repre- 
sent. All one can be certain about is 
that there has been an attempt to sym- 
bolize labor, and that cne stamp shows a 
miner and another a sickle and no more 
than two ears of corn. A third may de- 
pict a factory, but surely such a factory 
never existed. 

Saarin was among the artists who pre- 
pared a series of stamps for Kerensky’s 
Government, but of these only one, show- 
ing a sword cutting a chain, was issued 
to the public. Since then Romanoff 
stamps have been overprinted with va- 
rious designs indicating liberty. The 
Ukraine has given philatelists a task by 
overprinting old stamps with a design, 
now generally described as the Ukrai- 
nian trident, taken from the arms of the 
Grand Duke St. Vladimir of Kiev. 

The Leicester exhibit included a number 
of Lettland stamps, which are more in- 
teresting because of the paper on which 
they are printed than because of their 
design, When the republic was formed 
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paper was so scarce that the stamps 
were printed on the back of war maps 
the Germans had left behind. These 
stamps used to command tremendous 
prices, but early buyers threw money 
away, as it is possible now to obtain 
complete sheets on different maps at 
quite reasonable rates. Lettland’s sec- 
ond issue was on lined paper, and the 
third was on thin cigarette paper. 
Lithuania also has supplied a permanent 
record of the shortage of paper during 
the war by printing stamps on paper of 
the kind previously used for bread 
tickets. The exhibit also included stamps 
of the Don Cossacks, Georgia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Fiume, and 
of Finland, the country which before the 
war used Russian stamps slightly altered 
by the inclusion of a few dots in the de- 
sign. Now Finland proclaims her inde- 
pendence by stamps showing a lion 
tramping on the Russian sword. Turkey 
was represented by stamps intended to 
be used after the invasion of Egypt and 
kept from becoming waste paper by an 
overprint which interpreted means 
“ Souvenir of the Armistice.” 


French Memorial Diplomas’ 


RANCE is expressing her gratitude 

to the 112,422 American soldiers who 
died on French battlefields by a memorial 
diploma which was presented to the next 
of kin by the American Legion, in co- 
operation with the Army Recruiting Of- 
fices, on Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22, 
1920. 

These diplomas were sent by the 
French High Commission to the Adju- 
tant General’s Office for distribution, and 
the recruiting officers and Legion posts 
have been busy since November finding 
the addresses of the next of kin. This 
memorial is designed to supplement the 


special message of the French Govern- 
ment embodied in a pamphlet addressed 
“To the Homeward Bound Americans,” 
which was not completed in time for dis- 
tribution before our troops sailed for 
home. The diploma bears an engraving of 
a group adapted from the famous bas- 
relief of “La Marseillaise” on the Are 
de Triomphe in Paris. This group is 
placed on a cenotaph, on which is en- 
graved, in French, the tribute of France’s 
homage, with President Poincaré’s signa- 
ture. The whole is reproduced in the 
rotogravure section of this issue of 
CURRENT HIsTorY. 





































The Retreat of the Serbian Army 


[Last HALF] 





By CAPTAIN G. GORDON-SMITH 


[RoyaAL SERBIAN ARMY] 


Captain Gordon-Smith, the only English-speaking eyewitness of the historic 


retreat of the Serbian Army across the mountains of Albania to the Adriatic, here 
concludes his stirring narrative of that little-known chapter-of the history of the 
war. This portion of the story embodies the thrilling climax of the drama which 
marked the lowest ebb of Serbia’s fortunes. 


ROM Nov. 24 to 26, 1915, we were 
Ff’ occupied in making preparations 
for our departure from Prisrend. 
The Headquarters Staff, headed 
by Field Marshal Putnik, numbered, with 
its escort, over 300 persons with more 
than 400 riding and baggage horses. The 
aged Voivode was a martyr to asthma 
and unable to mount on horseback or 
face the bitter cold of the Albanian 
mountains. It is, however, utterly im- 
possible to traverse the mountain roads 
in a wheeled vehicle of any sort; a sedan 
chair was constructed, in which the vet- 
eran leader could be carried across the 
mountains on the shoulders of Serbian 
soldiers. 

The French in Prisrend, consisting of 
the aviation and other units, numbering 
altogether nearly 250 officers and men, 
resolved to cross the mountains by the 
same route as the Headquarters Staff, 
starting the day before it, immediately 
behind the King and the royal household. 
This detachment was under the command 
of Colonel Fournier, the French Military 
Attaché, having as his Lieutenant Major 
Vitrat, the head of the French Aviation 
Section. This section had rendered im- 
mense services to the Serbian Army 
throughout the whole retreat. Major 
Vitrat is an officer who would do credit 
to any army. I have rarely met a man 
of more decision of character, and cer- 
tainly none of greater courage. His ex- 
ample inspired the Aviation Corps from 
its pilots to the last of its transport 
chauffeurs. 

The French detachment was composed 
of three sailors from the naval gun 
battery of Belgrade, 94 automobile mech- 
anicians, 125 officers and men of the 
Aviation Section, and five wireless op- 


erators. The personnel was utilized ac- 
cording to its aptitudes. A commission 
for the purchase of the necessary pack 
animals was formed of two observing 
officers of the Aviation Section, one a 
Captain of hussars and the other a Cap- 
tain of artillery. The officers brought 
together what money they still possessed 
for the purchase of the provisions neces- 
sary for the journey, a matter of 18,000 
francs. 

This proved the most difficult part of 
the organization, as food and fodder 
were becoming rare. A certain amount 
of corn for the seventy pack horses of 
the expedition was found at a price of 
one franc the “ oka ” (the Turkish “ oka ” 
is about three pounds) and ten sheep 
which accompanied the column and were 
killed and eaten as occasion required. 


SICK SENT BY AIRPLANE 


The next difficulty was the question 
of transport of half a dozen sick men 
in the detachment. Horses for their 
transport could not be found, and it was 
out of the question that they could be 
carried on stretchers by their comrades. 
Colonel Fournier solved the difficulty by 
ordering their transport by airplane. The 
section still possessed six machines ca- 
pable of flying, in spite of the fact that 
for two and a half months they had been 
exposed night and day without shelter to 
wind, rain and snow. On Thursday, Nov. 
25, the six airplanes started off across 
the mountains on their flight to Scutari. 
This was the first time in military an- 
nals that the airplane had been pressed 
into the ambulance service; but the in- 
novation was most successful, the ma- 
chines arriving in Scutari in less than 
half the number of hours that it took 
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the rest of the detachment days in its 
march across the snow-clad hills. 

It was, indeed, with a certain envy 
that we watched the start of these am- 
bulance-airplanes when we remembered 
the difficult task that lay before us be- 
fore we could rejoin them in Scutari. 
Du Bochet and I arranged to travel with 
the French column, and handed to Major 
Vitrat the list of provisions which we 
could contribute to the common stock. 
The first étape, that from Prisrend to 
Lioum-Koula, is along a fairly good 
road. It was resolved to send on the 
pack animals the day before and to 
cover the thirty kilometers to Lioum- 
Koula, which is the last village on Ser- 
bian territory, in the automobiles of the 
Aviation Corps. As the road from this 
point onward is a mere sheep track 
across the mountains, utterly imprac- 
ticable for wheeled vehicles, the automo- 
biles would there be destroyed in order 
to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy. 


BURNING THE AUTOMOBILES 


It was 7 in the morning of Friday, 
Nov. 26, when we started on our march 
across the mountains to Scutari. De- 
spite the depressing circumstances, the 
aviation detachment was in high spirits 
at the prospect of returning to France 
after a year of hardship in Serbian cam- 
paigning. At Lioum-Koula we were te 
destroy the automobiles, preliminary to 
starting on our 120-mile tramp. We 
had, however, to begin the ceremony 
prematurely, as six miles from the start 
one of the motors gave out. As there 
was neither time nor inclination to re- 
pair it, the vehicle, a ten-ton motor 
lorry, was run by hand into a field along- 
side the road, flooded with petrol and 
set on fire. An instant later it was 
blazing merrily while the irrepressible 
younger spirits of the detachment exe- 
cuted a war dance round it, solemnly 
chanting Chopin’s “ Funeral March.” 

But it was at Lioum-Koula that we had 
the grand feu d’artifice. Near a bridge 
across the Drin the right bank of the 
river drops precipitously nearly 150 feet. 
One after another the huge motors were 
drenched with petrol and set on fire. The 
chauffeurs steered straight for the preci- 
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pice, jumping clear as the cars shot over. 
The immense lorries rolled crashing to 
the bottom, where they formed a blazing 
pile. 

Twelve hours later I saw a crowd of 
500 wretched Austrian prisoners gathered 
around the ruins. They had crawled down 
to warm themselves and to roast chunks 
of meat cut from dead horses at a blaze 
that had cost the French Republic a quar- 
ter of a million francs. The rest of the 
landscape was blotted out by the whirling 
blizzard through which the fiery tongues 
of flame were darting. Every now and 
then the explosion of a benzine tank 
would scatter the Austrians, but the 
temptation of warmth proved too much 
for them and they soon returned. 


DEPARTURE OF TROOPS 


Five minutes after the last car was 
over the precipice Major Vitrat formed 
up his men, told off his advance and 
rear guards, gave the word, “ En avant, 
marche!” and the column swung off 
through the driving snow on the first 
étape of its long march. We had intend- 
ed accompanying it to Scutari, but found 
that the bullock wagon with our baggage 
and our pack horse, which had left Pris- 
rend the previous day, had failed to ar- 
rive. It did not put in its appearance 
until 5 o’clock in the evening, and as a 
violent snowstorm was then raging I did 
not care to tackle the mountain ascent 
in the dark to try to find the French 
bivouac. There was, therefore, nothing 
for us to do but to join the Headquarters 
Staff. 

The event of the day was the arrival 
of the Voivode Putnik. The veteran 
Field Marshal, a victim of asthma, prac- 
tically had not left his room for two 
years. A seven days’ mountain journey 
in a sedan chair, carried by four soldiers, 
must have been a terrible experience for 
him; but the capture of their beloved 
Voivode by the Germans would have been 
regarded by the Serbians as a national 
disaster. 

The next day it was still snowing, and 
the start for Scutari was delayed another 
twenty-four hours. As two years be- 
fore, during the Albanian campaign, the 
Serbians had demolished all the houses 
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in Lioum-Koula except four, accommoda- 
tion was limited. I found lodgings in a 
huge ammunition tent. The genderme 
in charge objected to my smoking cigar- 
ettes, which he said was strictly for- 
bidden by the regulations,*but he said 


nothing about the score of guttering 
candles burning on cartridge boxes, or 
the spirit-lamp on a box labeled “ shells,” 
over which the wife of the Colonel was 
preparing tea. When I drew his atten- 
tion to this he declared the regulations 
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were silent on the subject of candles and 
spirit-lamps, but distinctly mentioned 
cigarettes. 


A CAPTAIN'S EXPERIENCES 


All day and night the troops bound for 
El-Bassan poured through Lioum-Koula. 
As we had nothing to do, I went out for 
a walk about five miles along the road. 
Every five hundred yards or so I came 
on dead bodies of men who had suc- 
cumbed to cold or exhaustion. Coming 
back I encountered Captain Piagge, an 
English officer in Serbian service, whom 
I had met at the Pristina Railway Sta- 
tion when he was leaving to take part in 
the last desperate effort to advance on 
Uskub. When I had last seen him his 
machine-gun section numbered about 
eighty-four men. At Lioum-Koula it had 
dwindled to twenty-six. He had all his 
guns intact, however, and delivered them, 
as I afterward heard, safely at El-Bas- 
san. 

The sufferings of the Serbians in the 
Katchanik Mountains had, he told me, 
been terrible. His section, after passing 
the whole day in the blizzard at Pristina 
Station, had, at midnight, with the tem- 
perature far below zero, been embarked 
on open trucks for its six hours’ journey 
to the fighting line. The men had noth- 
ing to eat except some maize bread and 
a few raw cabbages. As soon as they 
left the train they had started on their 
march into the mountains. At first they 
were successful, driving the Bulgarians 
from one mountain ridge after another. 
But fatigue and privations soon told 
their tale, and in forty-eight hours his 
men had fought themselves to a stand- 
still and nothing was left but retreat on 
Prisrend. 

The sight presented by Lioum-Koula 
on the eve of departure was unique. On 
the mountain side for miles nothing 
could be seen but endless fires. They 
were made by the burning of the thou- 
sands of ox-wagons, which were unable 
to go further, as the road for vehicles 
ceases at Lioum-Koula. Fortunately the 
snowstorm had ended and had been fol- 
lowed by brilliant sunshine. 


Next morning at nine o’clock the Head- 
quarters Staff set out. The road wound 
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along the banks of the Drin, which had 
to be crossed twice by means of pictur- 
esque old single-span Turkish bridges, 
since destroyed to impede the Bulgarian 
advance. 

The first mistake made was that of 
transporting the sedan chair of Field 
Marshal Putnik at the head of the pro- 
cession. Every time it halted to change 
bearers, which was every fifteen minutes, 
the whole two-mile-long procession, fol- 
lowing in single file, had to stop also. 
As a result, instead of reaching Spas 
before sundown, we only reached a vil- 
lage at the base of the mountain after 
darkness had fallen. 


Here a long council was held as to 
whether we should bivouac in the village 
or undertake the mountain climb in the 
dark. After a discussion lasting three- 
quarters of an hour, during which the 
mass of men and animals stood shivering 
in the freezing air, the latter course was 
decided upon. It was one of the most 
extraordinary adventures ever under- 
taken. A narrow path about four feet 


wide, covered with ice and snow, winds 
corkscrew fashion up the face of the 


cliff. On the one hand is a rocky wall 
and on the other a sheer drop into the 
Drin. This road winds and twists at all 
sorts of angles, and it was up this that 
we started in the black darkness, with 
the sedan chair of General Putnik still 
heading the procession. Every time it 
reached a corner it was a matter of end- 
less difficulty to manoeuvre it around. 


On one occasion we stood for thirty- 
five minutes in an icy wind, listening to 
the roar of the Drin, invisible in the 
black gulf 500 feet below. Horses 
slipped and fell at every instant, and 
every now and then one would go crash- 
ing into the abyss. It was a miracle that 
no human lives were lost. 

It was 10 o’clock when, tired, hungry, 
and half frozen, we reached bivouac at 
Spas. Here we found that, though din- 
ner had been ready since 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, it could not be served because 
all the plates and spoons were on the 
pack animals, which had remained in the 
village below. Neither had the tents ar- 
rived, and as Spas contains only five or 
six peasant houses, accommodation was 
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at a premium. Colonel Mitrovitch, head 
of the mess, told us he had reserved a 
room for us in a farm house a quarter of 
a mile away. 

The house really was two hours’ dis- 
tant, over fields feet deep in snow. When 
we got there at midnight we discovered 
that there was already nearly a score of 
occupants; but at least we were able to 
sleep in some straw near the fireside, in- 
stead of in the snow outside. 


CLIMBING THROUGH SNOW 


Next morning we set out at 6 so as to 
.get ahead of the main body of the Head- 
quarters Staff. The day was magnifi- 
cent and we slowly climbed foot by foot 
to the cloud-capped summits of the moun- 
tains. Up and up we went, thousands 
and thousands of feet. Every few hun- 
dred yards we came on bodies of men 
frozen or starved to death. At one point 
there were four in a heap. They were 
convicts from Prisrend penitentiary who 
had been sent in chains across the moun- 
tains. They had been shot either for in- 
subordination or because they were un- 
able to proceed. Two other nearly naked 
bodies were evidently those of Serbian 
soldiers murdered by Albanians. 

By midday we reached the summit of 
the mountain, a wind-swept plateau sev- 
eral thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. For fifty miles extended range 
upon range of snow-clad mountains, the 
crests of which had never been trodden 
by the foot of man. Nothing could be 
seen but an endless series of peaks, glit- 
tering like diamonds in the brilliant sun- 
shine. The scene was one of indescrib- 
able grandeur and desolation. 


DEAD AND DYING SOLDIERS 


After traversing the plateau we began 
the descent, skirting the edge of the 
precipices of enormous height and tra- 
versing narrow gorges running between 
towering walls of black basalt. Every 
few hundred yards we would come on 
corpses of Serbian soldiers, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in groups. One man 
had evidently gone to sleep beside a 
wretched fire he had been able to light. 
The heat of it had melted the snow, and 
the water had flowed over his feet. In 
the night during his sleep this had frozen 
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and his feet were imprisoned in 2 solid 
block of ice. When I reached him he 
was still breathing. From time to time 
he moved feebly, as if trying to free his 
feet from their icy coverings. We were 
powerless to aid him, he was so far gone 
that nothing could have saved him. The 
only kindness one could have done him 
would have been to end his sufferings 
with a revolver bullet. But human life is 
sacred, and so there was nothing to do 
but pass on and leave him to breathe his 
last in these eternal solitudes. 


On this part of the journey it was a 
matter of life and death to reach the 
end of the étape and find some shelter. 
If we had been surprised by darkness in 
the desolation of these windswept moun- 
tain gorges, where the narrow pathway 
ran alongside an abyss, our fate would 
have been sealed. In addition to the 
forces of nature we had also to reckon 
with the wild and lawless Albanian pop- 
ulation. The hardy mountaineers who 
live among these fastnesses have many 
qualities, but the life of feud and strife 
of their savage clans does not make for 
the development of respect for human 
life. 


We spent the night in an Albanian 
peasant’s hut in the village of Fleti, a 
collection of half a score of houses, sur- 
rounded, like most Albanian villages, by 
a dry stone wall. The Albanian popula- 
tion refused to accept our Serbian silver 
money, and we were forced reluctantly 
to bring out our small store of ten and 
twenty franc gold pieces. In ordinary 
times one of these would represent a 
small fortune to the Albanian moun- 
taineers, but they were evidently resolved 
to exploit the Serbian retreat commer= 
cially to the best of their ability. 


KING PETER ON FOOT 


We started next morning at dawn. 
Soon after midday we overtook King 


Peter and his staff. Despite his 76 
years he marched on foot with a vigor 
a younger man might have envied. Dur- 
ing all the four hours we marched with 
the Royal Staff his Majesty never once 
mounted his horse, which a soldier was 
leading behind him. When we stopped 
for the night at the village, Bredeti, the 
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King had a march of ten hours to his 
credit. 

It was at this point that we came 
across the first gendarmes of Essad 
Pasha, the ruler of Albania, who eigh- 
teen months before had driven the 
Prince von Wied, the marionette King 
nominated by the great powers at the 
instigation of Germany and Austria, 
from his throne. These gendarmes had 
been sent out by their iron-handed mas- 
ter to protect the journey of King Peter 
and his staff. They were a picturesque 
lot, many of them going barefooted in 
the snow, but there was no doubt of the 
first-class quality of their rifles and re- 
volvers. For the most part they wore 
Serbian uniforms—that is, when they 
wore any uniform at all—of which the 
Nish Government had some months be- 
fore made Essad Pasha a present of sev- 
eral thousand. 

The attitude of the Albanian popula- 
tion toward the Serbs could not be de- 
scribed as friendly, but at the same time 
they gave no outward signs of hostility. 
They rarely saluted the Serbian officers 
and showed no desire whatever to offer 
hospitality. In the case of the members 
of the Serbian Government, the King and 
his suite and the Headquarters Staff, 
Essad Pasha had requisitioned accommo- 
dation in the rare Albanian villages, but 
any one not belonging to one of these 
units had every chance of faring badly. 
All we had to depend on were the 
“hans” or wayside taverns. 

These huge, barnlike structures con- 
sist of nothing but four walls with a 
shingle roof, the latter generally far 
from watertight. Here men and horses 
are quartered pell-mell. Everybody an- 
nexes as much space as he can and lights 
a fire for warmth and cooking. As the 
“hans ” have no chimneys and the smoke 
is left to find its way through the open 
doors or through the roof, the condition 
of the atmosphere may be imagined. 


. A MISERABLE NIGHT 


As du Bochet and I had pushed 
ahead of the Headquarters Staff we had 
naturally lost the advantage of being 
billeted in the farmhouses requisitioned 
by Essad’s gendarmes. On arriving at 
Bredeti we had therefore to claim the 
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hospitality of the local “han.” We lit 
our fire in the square yard or two of 
space we had been able to commandeer, 
but the atmosphere soon proved too much 
for us. I do not know by what means 
they arrive at it, but the eyes and lungs 
of the Serbian soldiers seem smoke-proof. 
They sit and converse cheerfully in a 
smoke cloud through which you cannot 
see a yard. As we had not acquired the 
smoke habit, in an hour’s time we were 
driven to flight. Blindness and suffo- 
cation seemed the penalty of a more pro- 
longed stay. 


We therefore, in spite of the snow and 
freezing cold, fled to the exterior. Here, 
as some protection against the weather, 
we determined to put up a small tent we 
carried among our baggage. It was 
barely three feet high and open at one 
end, and was, in consequence, but an in- 
different shelter against the inclement 
weather. However, having made Stanco . 
build a blazing fire near the open end, 
we entered it and went to sleep. 

Three hours later we awoke to find 
the wretched tent in a blaze. We strug- 
gled out with difficulty and managed to 
save most of our belongings from the 
flames; but the tent and sleeping-rugs 
were gone, and there was nothing for it 
but to remain seated around the camp 
fire till the advent of the dawn would 
allow us to resume our weary march. 


NERVE-RACKING TRAVEL 


On the next étape a new experience 


awaited us. The road ran for miles 
through a rocky gorge, through which a 
river flowed. The route lay along the 
bed of this, and the only means of travel 
was to step from one stone to another. 
There is nothing so nerve-racking as to 
have to keep one’s eyes constantly glued 
to the ground, where each step presents 
a new problem. Of course, every now 
and then one of the stones would turn 
under our feet, and this meant a plunge 
up to the knees in the icy water of the 
stream. 

As far as the eye could see there was 
nothing but this rocky stream winding 
for miles between towering basaltic 
cliffs. The task of transporting thou- 
sands of men and horses under such con- 
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ditions was almost superhuman. If the 
Albanians had been openly hostile not 
one man could have come out alive. When 
we reached the village where we stayed 
that night we had the greatest difficulty 
to obtain accommodation, until it became 
known we were not Serbians. Then every 
hospitality was shown us, but prices were 
enormous. The Albanian, like most peas- 
ants, is grasping and fond of money, but 
once you cross his threshold your person 
and property are sacred. I never had the 
slightest fear once I entered an Al- 
banian house. 


But on the road everything is possible. 
The tribes live at war with one another 
and respect for human life is nonexist- 
ent. It would have been as much as our 
lives were worth to travel an hour after 
darkness, but in daylight an armed party 
inspires a certain respect. 


The men physically are probably the 
handsomest in Europe. I have never 
seen anywhere such beautiful children as 
those in Albania, and their parents seem 
extremely fond of them, but the little 
people seem to lead very serious lives. I 
never by any chance saw half a dozen 
playing together. They sat around in 
silence, looking at us with wondering 
eyes, especially when du Bochet and I 
spoke French together. Not one Alba- 
nian in a hundred knows how to read or 
write, or has ever been more than twenty 
miles from home. And it was through 
such a country the Serbians had to 
transport an army, and that with the 
Germans and the Bulgarians in close 
pursuit. 


THE LAST STAGE 


The last stages of the march were 
probably the hardest, as fodder for the 
animals and food for the men were prac- 
tically unprocurable. Money difficulties 
also increased daily, the Albanians re- 
fusing to accept Serbian silver or notes 
at any rate of exchange. They would, 
however, give food and lodgings for arti- 
cles of clothing, shirts, underwear, socks, 
and boots. On the last stage we had, 
therefore, to resort to the primitive sys- 
tem of barter, buying a night’s lodging 
with a shirt and a meal with a pair of 
socks. 
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In the mountains just before Puka I 
discovered the first trace of wolves. The 
carcases of dead horses, which were now 
numbered by scores, showed signs of hav- 
ing been torn by them. A part of the 
French Aviation Corps, which was pre- 
ceding us, got lost in the snow and dark- 
ness here, and had to spend the night in 
the open without protection. A dozen 
were frostbitten, but there were no 
deaths. After six days we finally reached 
the Drin again, now a broad and swiftly 
flowing stream. 

Thence the march to Scutari may be 
summed up in the word mud—mud of 
the deepest and most tenacious kind, 
sometimes only reaching to the ankles, 
sometimes to the knees, but it was al- 
ways there. 

The twenty-five miles between the 
Drin ferry and Scutari represents phys- 
ical effort of no mean order. It was the 
finish for scores of unfortunate pack 
horses. During the last two days they 
got practically no food. On these days 
we found dead horses every hundred 
yards. When at last, at 4 in the after- 
noon, we came in sight of the towers and 
minarets of Scutari every one heaved a 
sigh of relief. 


IN SIGHT OF SCUTARI 


Never, I suppose, since the Children of 


Israel crossed the desert, was any 
“ promised land” ever looked forward to 
with such yearning as that felt by the 
remnants of the Serbian Nation for the 
first sight of Scutari. During the final 
étape, the “Tarabosh,” the fez-shaped 
mountain which dominates the town and 
lake, was for it what the “cloud of 
smoke by day and the pillar of fire by 
night ” was for the followers of Moses. 
The sight of the score of minarets de- 
noting the actual position of the town 
created the belief that in an hour or so 
our long anabasis would be at an end. 
But this was more or less an optical il- 
lusion. The flatness of the plain makes 
objects seem nearer than they really 
are, and it was a long seven hours’ 
tramp from our last halting place till we 
reached the banks of the river on the 
other side of which were the outlying 
suburbs of the town. 

Our final day’s march was not the 
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least interesting one. After climbing 
our last hill and winding our way down 
a tunnel-like descent covered with im- 
mense boulders, we debouched on the 
plain of Scutari. Here we found grassy 
slopes covered with clumps of spreading 
trees, mostly walnut and oak. The miser- 
able huts of the mountaineers had now 
given place to well-built houses. Instead 
of the poorly clad, half-starved inhabi- 
tants of the hills, we now met handsome, 
well-clothed men and tall and graceful 
women. We were in the country of the 
Myrdites. 

We were again marching along the 
banks of the Drin, which is at this point 
a broad and imposing stream, pouring its 
meandering course toward the Lake of 
Scutari. As far as the eye could reach 
there was a succession of large, closely- 
wooded islands, canals, lakes and flooded 
prairies from which rose hundreds of 
poplar trees, bordered by immense banks 
of sand, over which we could see Ser- 
bian cavalry moving, reduced by the dis- 
tance to little black dots. 


AN ORIENTAL ATMOSPHERE 


In the shops in the villages we now 
found tobacco, excellent coffee served 4 
la Turque, and little bundles of smoked 
fish from the lake. The slow and soft 
language of the Turks made a curious 
- contrast to the harsher and more nasal 
Albanian. Montenegrin soldiers, with 
their khaki-colored skulleaps and short 
cloaks a l’Italienne, had now replaced the 
truculent-looking gendarmes of Essad 
Pasha, with their belts full of revolvers 
and their general look of brigands 
d’opérette. We traversed the river in 
large boats with raised bows, remind- 
ing one of the gondolas of Venice or 
the caiques of Constantinople. After the 
rude and rich Serbia, the monotonous 
deserts of Macedonia, and the savage 
desolation of upper Albania we had now 
the Orient, with its curious charm. 


Our final difficulty was getting across 
the river. The ferryman refused to 
accept Serbian paper money, and all our 
silver was gone. Fortunately at this 
moment a Montenegrin officer of gendar- 
merie rode up and to him we appealed. 
He settled the difficulty in summary 
fashion by a plentiful distribution of 


blows from his heavy riding whip to 
the men manning the boat. The latter, 
it appeared, had orders to transport 
every one coming from Serbia free of 
charge, so that their effort to extort 
money from us was only a gentle attempt 
at a “hold up.” 

Our first visit in Scutari was to the 
hotel where we knew the French Aviation 
Corps was lodged. Here we were given 
details of the journey of the corps, which 
had fared even worse than ourselves. 
Seventeen of their horses had died en 
route, so that the 250 officers and men 
composing the party had none too much 
in the way of food during the final 
étapes. A section of the company had 
also lost its way in the marshes outside 
Scutari, and only reached the town after 
tramping without stopping for over 
twenty hours. Twelve men had frost- 
bitten feet and had to go into hospital, 
but all had recovered. At Scutari they 
found the six comrades who had come by 
airplane with the sick men from Pris- 
rend. The journey by air had been ac- 
complished in one and a half hours; the 


men on foot had taken nearly eight days. 
OBTAINING QUARTERS 


After indulging in the unusual—and 
very expensive—luxury of a whisky-and- 
soda we had luncheon with the equally 
unaccustomed luxuries of tablecloths and 
serviettes, and then went in search of 
quarters. These were not easy to find, 
as the Serbians were now pouring by 
thousands into the town. But du Bochet, 
during his previous visit, had made the 
acquaintance of the Governor of Scutari, 
the Montenegrin Voivode Bozha Petro- 
vitch. We paid a visit to him at his of- 
ficial residence and he sent a non-com- 
missioned officer with us to requisition a 
lodging. 

The latter found us a room in the 
house of a “notable” of the town, a 
young Turkish Albanian. It was a typ- 
ical Turkish edifice of the better class. 
We were given a large room on the 
ground floor. Around the whole room ran 
a low divan on which we could sit by day 
and sleep by night. The windows, Turk- 
ish fashion, were closely barred. Every 
evening at 8 o’clock a little Turkish serv- 
ant, always silent but always smiling, ar- 
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rived and, after carefully removing his 
shoes as a sign of respect, opened an im- 
mense cupboard, from which he took 
mattresses, pillows, and large and hand- 
some silk quilts embroidered with large 
blue and yellow flowers, with which he 
proceeded to make up our beds. Our 
meals were sent to us from the staff 
headquarters, the Hotel de Ville, by the 
ever-courteous but much-harassed Col- 
onel Mitrovitch. 


FUGITIVES POURING IN 


The convoys which had _ struggled 
across the mountains were now pouring 
in. There were hundreds of Serbian 
oxen, with magnificent spreading horns, 
but starved and lame; thin-flanked pack 
horses, hardly able to drag themselves 
along under their heavy loads, and cav- 
alry soldiers, tramping along on foot, 
leading their exhausted mounts. 


Every barrack was full, all the private 
houses had been requisitioned, and still 
the flood of fugitives kept pouring into 
the town in a double stream, one arriving 
by the route we had followed, from 
Lioum-Koula, and the other by the Mon- 
tenegrin road via Ipek and Andreyevitza. 
The placid Turks, the tall and sinewy 
Albanians and the Myrdite mountaineers 
in their barbaric costumes looked on 
in silence, but one felt that in them was 
rising a feeling of sullen rage mixed 
with fear. 

This invasion had the same effect in 
Scutari that it had had everywhere else. 
Provisions began to run down and in a 
few days there was no more bread ob- 
tainable. Taken completely by surprise— 
for they had only two days’ warning of 
the decision of the Serbians to retreat 
into Albania—the Montenegrin Govern- 
ment [which was keeping order in that 
part of Albania] had not had time to 
make preparations. Besides, what prep- 
aration could it have made? For months 
past Montenegro herself had been short 
of provisions. Time after time the in- 
habitants of the capital had been forced 
to look on helpless when, before their 
very eyes, Austrian torpedo boats “ held 
up” and took off to the Bocche di Cat- 
taro the ships laden with maize en route 
for Antivari. 
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BOMBED BY THE AUSTRIANS 


In these circumstances it may readily 
be imagined that the inhabitants of 
Scutari were far from hailing the Ser- 
bian invasion with enthusiasm. The 
Austrians must have got wind of this, 
for every morning at 10, with clocklike 
punctuality, an airplane appeared over 
the town and began dropping bombs. 
The first day a number of people were 
killed and wounded. On the other visits 
the casualties were fewer, as everybody 
sought cover, but the material damage 
was considerable. The two points at 
which the bombs were aimed were the 
chief barracks and the Italian Consulate. 
These were about 150 yards from each 
other. As the house I was quartered 
in was exactly in the centre of this line, 
we got full advantage of all the bombs 
that missed. Fortunately, there was a 
stable with thick walls and strongly 
vaulted roof, which was _ practically 
bombproof, in which we could take refuge 
and from which we could watch the ex- 
plosions in safety. As during the whole 
course of the war no aerial attacks had 
been made on Scutari, the object of the 
new departure was undoubtedly to render 
the Serbians unpopular with the inhabi- 
tants of Scutari, “ Jonahs ” whose pres- 
ence had brought misfortune on the city. 


WORK OF REORGANIZATION 


As soon as the Headquarters Staff ar- 
rived in Scutari it began, with admirable 
energy, the work of reorganizing the 


wreck of the Serbian Army. It was 
without definite news of the various 
units, for the initiative regarding the 
operations of the retreat into Albania 
had been left in the hands of the indi- 
vidual commanders. The first necessity, 
however, was to collect provisions and 
arrange for their distribution. Then, as 
the débris of the army arrived, the men 
were placed in barracks, and, when these 
were full, in camps and bivouacs. 

The guiding spirit of the Headquarters 
Staff was Colonel Zhivko Pavlovitch, an 
energetic and indefatigable Colossus, the 
Chief of Staff of Field Marshal Putnik. 
His influence was quickly apparent. Day 
by day the number of bivouacs on the 
hills behind Scutari became more nu- 
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merous. With the renaissance of order 
the morale of the troops improved. The 
hundreds of soldiers wandering aimlessly 
about the streets disappeared. The di- 
vision of the Danube had, by a miracle 
of energy, succeeded in bringing over the 
mountains, by the Ipek route, a number 
of batteries of field and mountain guns. 
These, in the most difficult places, they 
had dragged along by ropes. 

The troops which had marched by the 
Dibra-El Bassan route in the hope of 
reaching Monastir and proceeding thence 
by rail to Saloniki to join the Allies 
failed to reach the former town before 
the Bulgarians. In forty-eight hours 
Colonel Zhivko Pavlovitch had succeeded 
in getting in touch with them and had 
concentrated them around Kavaya, Tir- 
ana and El Bassan. These troops were 
later embarked at Durazzo for Corfu. 


A few hours after the entry of the 
Serbians into Scutari the officers of the 
British Adriatic Mission arrived in the 
town. The objeet of this mission was 
to take measures for feeding, re-equip- 
ping and re-organizing the Serbian army 
in Albania. This was also the desire of 
the Headquarters Staff. Unfortunately, 
the Italian Government was opposed to 
the idea. It declared that it was not 
in a position to assure the safe passage 
of the transports with food, clothing, 
arms, &c., across the Adriatic. 


That this was precarious was proved 
by the action of the Austrian fleet at 
Durazzo and San Giovanni di Medua, 
when a squadron of eight vessels sud- 
denly appeared on Dec. 9 in those ports 
and sank all the shipping, steamships 
and sailing vessels, then in the roads. 


AUSTRIAN NAVAL ATTACK 


When I arrived at Durazzo some days 
afterward, M. Gavrilovitch, the Serbian 
Minister Plenipotentiary in that town, 
gave me a description of this incursion, 
which I cannot do better than give in his 
own words: 
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I was sitting working in my office, 
[he told me,] when one of my attachés 
came in and announced that a squadron 
of warships was in sight. I went out to 
the terrasse of the legation, whence I 
had a view of the Adriatic. With my 
fieldglass I distinguished a squadron of 
eight ships, cruisers and _ destroyers, 
steaming toward Durazzo. When they 
came nearer I could distinguish the Aus- 
trian flag. As I was convinced they were 
going to seize that town I immediately 
got out the archives of the. legation, the 
cipher, &c., and burned the whole in the 
courtyard. I fully expected to sleep that 
night in Ragusa as an Austrian prisoner. 

Half an hour later the warships arrived 
in the roads and cast anchor. We ex- 
pected to see a landing party put off 
every minute, but hesitation appeared to 
prevail. The Austrian Admiral was prob- 
ably doubtful of the forces at the dis- 
posal of Essad Pasha and the resistance 
he might encounter. ‘The ships lay there 
inactive for two hours, and then sud- 
denly opened fire on all the shipping in 
the harbor. They sank two steamers and 
a number of sailing vessels. You can 
still see their funnels and masts emerg- 
ing from the water. After that they 
weighed anchor and went off to San Gio- 
vanni di Medua, where they repeated their 
exploit. ‘They then quietly returned to 
the Bocche di Cattaro. 


What renders this affair so mysterious 
is that Brindisi, where scores of Italian 
warships of all categories are lying, is 
only two and a half hours’ steaming for 
the swiftest Italian destroyers under 
forced draft. I crossed from Durazzo to 
Brindisi a fortnight later on the Italian 
destroyer Ardito, and we covered the 
distance in about three hours with, I was 
told, ten knots in the period of our full 
speed. As the Italian Legation at Durazzo 
possessed a wireless station that was in 
constant communiction with Brindisi, 
the Italian Admiral there must have had 
news of the approach of the Austrian 
squadron five minutes after it appeared 
above the line of the horizon. How, under 
these circumstances, it was possible for 
it to cruise undisturbed in the Adriatic 
for five hours and bombard two Albanian 
harbors remains a dark and fearful 





Italy’s Gains in Africa 


Enlargement of Colonies 


HE Treaty of London promised Italy 
TT" equitable compensations” in case 

the German colonies in that conti- 
nent came under French and British rule. 
Early in 1920 negotiations were in prog- 
ress to carry out that promise of 1915. 
Great Britain and France are about to 
add generously to Italian possessions in 
Africa under Article XIII. of the treaty 
in question, which says: 

Should France and Great Britain aug- 
ment their African colonial dominions at 
the expense of Germany, those two powers 
recognize in principle that Italy will be 
entitled to claim some equitable compen- 
sations, notably in the regulation in her 
favor of questions concerning the fron- 
tiers of the Italian colonies of Eritrea, 
of Somaliland, and of Libya, and of the 
neighboring colonies of France and Great 
Britain. 

Fronting on the Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, these 
three Italian colonies are destined to 
play an important part in the develop- 
ment of the African Continent. Libya is 
the largest and best known, including the 
ancient Tripoli and Cyrenaica. The 
former was originally a Phoenician 
colony and the latter was colonized by 
the Greeks, later coming under the 
dominion of the Ptolemies of Egypt. 
Tripoli was afterward dependent on 
Carthage. Both provinces fell to the 
Romans, were conquered by the Vandals 
in the fifth century, by the Byzantines 
in the sixth, and the Arabs in the 
seventh, when Christianity was displaced 
by Mohammedans, who ruled the country 
until the Spaniards took it in 1510. 
Eighteen years later they turned it over 
to the Knights of St. John, who were ex- 
pelled by the Turks in 1553. Ahmed 
Karamanli in 1714 founded an _ inde- 
pendent dynasty, recognizing the sov- 
ereignty of the Porte, under which piracy 
flourished, tribute being paid by Euro- 
pean Governments for exemption of their 
shipping from plunder. 

Libya has a special interest for Amer- 
icans because it was the scene of stir- 
ring incidents in our history. America’s 


tribute to the Pasha for exemption from 
piracy was $83,000 a year and had been 
paid for five years when the Tripolitan 
Governor demanded an increase. War 
followed, the United States sending a 
fleet to blockade the capital. The frigate 
Philadelphia, one of the blockading 
squadron, was captured in 1803, and the 
next year Stephen Decatur led a daring 
expedition into the harbor, burned the 
vessel, and escaped under fire. Peace 
was made in 1805, the tribute being 
finally abolished for all countries—a 
debt which Europe owes to America. 


Libya is bounded on the west by Tunis, 
a French protectorate since 1881; on the 
south by French Equatorial Africa,on the 
east by Egypt. The western boundary 
runs southwest from the Mediterranean 
at a point about ninety miles northwest 
of Tripoli, taking in the oasis of Ghad- 
ames. There it turns abruptly at right 
angles toward the southeast for 230 miles 
across the desert until nearly south of 
Tripoli, when it again bends at right 
angles toward the southwest and includes 
the oasis of Ghat, an important centre 
of the caravan trade between Nigeria 
and the Mediterranean. Then it turns 
east and northeast to the Egyptian 
boundary. 

Direct communication for the southern 
portions of this region can be obtained 
only across French territory. To remedy 
this France has offered to cede all the 
intervening territory, making the border 
curve gently around to a _ convenient 
point on the caravan route. The Italian 
Government has accepted this offer, but 
still wants the Tibesti and Borku dis- 
tricts south of the Libyan Desert. France 
and Italy have also agreed upon a com- 
mon colonial railway policy. 

On the other hand the active and 
powerful Italian colonial party has much 
more extensive aims. The programs 
urged by the Naples Colonial Congress 
and the Geographical and Commercial 
Society of Milan would cut the French 
African possessions in two. They would 
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extend the frontier more than 600 miles 
south to Lake Chad, taking in the cara- 
van route on both sides, and then run the 
boundary through Borku to the Egyptian 
frontier and north to the Mediterranean, 
annexing part of the Libyan Desert and 
the whole oasis of Kufra. Their full 
demands, if granted, would more than 
double the size of Libya, adding about 
600,000 square miles to its present area 
of 400,000. 


The British negotiators, in arranging 
the eastern frontier, are willing to cede 
from Egypt the oasis of Jarabub, only 
140 miles from the sea, which is the most 
sacred centre of the powerful Senussi 
sect, where its founder, the Sheik es 
Senussi, ruled, and where his tomb is 
located. The British expect to retain 
Kufra, another Senussi stronghold. Dur- 


ing the war the Senussites attempted to 
invade Egypt, but were driven back west. 
The Italians are now at peace with the 
Senussi Sheik, but think it a matter of 
prudence to hold Jarabub. 


With this territory in their possession 
the Italians will control the chief routes 
between the Mediterranean and trans- 
Sahara regions. One leads southwest to 
Timbuctu in the heart of the Sahara, the 
great exchange market for the products 
of North Africa and those of the fertile 
districts south and west of the Niger. 
Another goes directly south to Lake 
Chad, which is in the centre of a great 
game country, its shores being divided 
by treaty before the war between the 
British colony of Nigeria, the French 
Congo, and the German Cameroon. The 
latter is now administered by the Gov- 
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ernment of French Equatorial Africa, 
France regaining the districts ceded to 
Germany in 1911 as a result of the 
Algeciras conference, and the rest by the 
Government of Nigeria. A third im- 
portant route is the old highway parallel- 
ing the coast from Tripoli to Egypt, 
which has been traversed by caravans 
since the days of the Romans. Camels, 
of course, are the chief means of trans- 
port. 

Next in area to Libya is Italian 
Somaliland, which forms the eastern tip 
of Africa, facing the Indian Ocean, and 
is bounded by British East Africa, 
Abyssinia, and British Somaliland. Italy 
seeks to enlarge this colony on the south 
by annexing the province of Jubaland in 
British East Africa. The Juba River 
now forms the boundary of the two 
colonies, but Great Britain has offered 
to cede about a third of the province con- 
tiguous to the right bank of the Juba. 
This would give Italy the port of Kis- 
mayu, about ten miles south of the 
mouth of that river. Its harbor is not 


good, but is far superior to any in Italian 


Somaliland. 

The rock-bound coast of the latter, 
which stretches for 1,200 miles along the 
Indian Ocean, does not contain a single 
good harbor. The acquisition of Kismayu 
would mean much to Italy, and British 
East Africa could afford to part with 
it, for that province has another harbor 
in Port Dunford, seventy miles further 
south. Italy has accepted the British 
offer, which more than doubles the value 
of her colony. She makes a reservation 
in favor of a greater extension of ter- 
ritory in Jubaland and a clause relating 
to railways similar to one concluded with 
France. 

On the north, extending along the Red 
Sea to the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, is the 
Italian colony of Eritrea. Between it 
and her sister colony are French Somali- 
land and British Somaliland, completely 
shutting off Abyssinia from the sea. 
Italy would like to have both these 
regions, so as to join her two colonies. 
In addition some extremists have laid 
claim to the Farsan Islands in the centre 
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of the Red Sea and part of Yemen on 
the shore of Arabia, opposite Eritrea. 
This claim, however, has no official sup- 
port from the Italian Government. 

With regard to Abyssinia, Italy’s aims 
are stated to be purely economic and to 
favor conserving the integrity of the 
Ethiopian Empire. The independence of 
Abyssinia is also the policy of France 
and Great Britain. The three powers 
concerned, by an agreement signed Dec. 
13, 1906, undertake to respect and pre- 
serve the integrity of Abyssinia; to act 
so that industrial concessions granted to 
one may not injure the others, and to 
abstain from intervention in Abyssinia’s 
internal affairs. 

France has one port at Jibuti, con- 
nected by rail with Addis Abeba, the 
Abyssinian capital, while in British 
Somaliland there are two ports, Zeila 
and Berbera, giving access to Abyssinia. 
Neither power is likely to surrender its 
possessions here to Italy, especially as 
the latter possesses in Massowah, the 
commercial capital of Eritrea, what was 
for centuries the chief port of entry for 
Ethiopia and may again become so. It 
has been the policy of the French and 
British to allow free entry of goods for 
Abyssinia, but a discriminating tax is 
levied on goods passing through Masso- 
wah if not imported from Italy. 

On the east of British Somaliland a 
small strip of territory has been offered 
to Italian Somaliland, rectifying the 
frontier. On the northwest of Eritrea 
the Italians have asked for part of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, including Tokar, 
Kassala, and the right bank of the 
Atbara, which flows into the Nile at 
Berber. The stream, however, is not 
navigable, and Kassala is the headquar- 
ters of the Morgani family, whose head 
is the chief religious Sheik of the Sudan; 
on his account Great Britain has hesi- 
tated to cede the territory. But with 
the accessions granted in Libya and 
Somaliland, Italy will receive the equi- 
table compensations agreed to in ¢he 
Treaty of London and have plenty of 
opportunity to assist in the development 
of Northern Africa. 





New Frontiers in West Africa 


How France and Great Britain Have Divided Germany’s Lost 
Colonies Between Them 


HEN the Treaty of Versailles went 
into effect on Jan. 10, 1920, the 
new régime for the former Ger- 
man colonies gained the necessary inter- 
national sanctions. What was formerly 
German Southwest Africa became vir- 
tually a British possession under control 
of the Union of South Africa, and the 
vast empire of German East Africa also 
came under British rule. The other 
two German colonies in Africa, Cameroon 
and Togoland, were divided between 
Great Britain and France under man- 
dates for the League of Nations—what- 
ever that may ultimately mean. The 
plan of partition agreed upon was 
recently given in detail by The London 
Times, with the maps here reproduced. 
The greater part of Cameroon falls to 
France, including those regions of 
French Equatorial Africa annexed to the 
German colony as the result of the 
Agadir crisis of 1911. In the discussions 
as to the partition of the country between 
France and Britain the only point at 
issue was the assignment of the Cameroon 
estuary with its port of Duala. The his- 
tory of the estuary is intimately asso- 
ciated with British enterprise, and after 
the conquest of Cameroon Duala was at 
first administered by the British. But it 
was recognized that if France was to 
administer the bulk of the country she 
must also possess its principal port of 
entry, and this was agreed to by the 
British negotiators. 


France therefore gains the whole of 
the Cameroon estuary and nine-tenths of 
the rest of the country, an area consider- 
ably larger than France itself and rich 
in all “jungle” products. She obtains, 
too, a means of access to Central Africa, 
which, with a bold railway policy, should 
prove of great advantage. 

Britain’s share of the Cameroon is 
shown on the accompanying map. It con- 
sists of a strip of territory extending 
from the sea to Lake Chad, along the 
border of Nigeria, the new frontier being 


so drawn as to leave the main road to 
the north in French hands. The British 
strip is widest at its two ends. In the 
north, by Lake Chad, that part of the 
ancient Moslem Sultanate of Bornu which 
Germany held is incorporated with Brit- 
ish Bornu. 

More interest attaches to the southern 
end of the British strip, for it includes 
the whole of the great Cameroon Moun- 
tain (covering more than 7,000 square 
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miles), its southwest base washed by the 
Atlantic, its summit 13,370 feet above the 
sea—the highest point of West Africa. 
Called by the natives the Mountain of 
Thunder, it is an active volcano, the last 
great eruption occurring in 1909. Its ex- 
ploration has been largely the work of 
Britons. 

The coast lands at the foot of Mount 
Cameroon were formerly British. As 
long ago as 1837 a native chief ceded 
part of the district to the British, and 
there in 1848 the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety established a station. Ten years 
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later, on the expulsion of the Baptists 
from Fernando Po, Alfred Saker, the 
local head of the mission, founded in 
Ambas Bay a settlement for freed 
negroes which he named Victoria, and 
this has grown into a port of some con- 
sequence. And for three or four years 
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after German sovereignty had been 
recognized in Cameroon, Victoria con- 
tinued under British protection. The 
people, whose common tongue is pidgin 
English, have never forgotten the British 
connection, says The London Times, and 
the attribution of their country to Britain 
is welcomed as a return to the happier 
days before the arrival of the Germans. 


Togoland has a briefer history. Search- 
ing for a spot along the Guinea coast 
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where he might plant the German Im- 
perial flag, Nachtigal came in the Sum- 
mer of 1884 to that old haunt of slavers, 
the Togo lagoon, where Bremen mer- 
chants had trading stations. It was the 
only spot between Cape Verde and the 
Niger not claimed by some European 
power, and it was jammed in between 
the Gold Coast and Dahomey. 


The Germans in consequence could only 
obtain for their new possession a coast 
line of thirty-two miles. They claimed a 
vast hinterland, but these claims were 
stoutly resisted by France and England 
and suffered a great reduction. Event- 
ually an area about the size of Ireland 
was gained, a new port, Lome, was 
created, railways were built, and a fair 
trade was developed, though the good-will 
of the natives was never gained. 


Conquered by Anglo-French forces in 
the first month of the war, Togoland 
now formally passes into their control. 
The colony has been divided between 
France and Great Britain in the manner 
shown on the map, something less than a 
third falling to Britain. 

The lower Volta, part of the eastern 
bank of which was German, now becomes 
wholly British, together with the lower 
course of the Oti, while in the hinterland 
the new frontier gives to Britain that 
part of the once famous “ neutral zone” 
which, after many disputes, was divided 
between Britain and Germany in 1899. 
The frontier now corresponds closely 
with tribal boundaries. 

The French gain the whole of the coast 
of Togoland, with the ports of Lome 
(hitherto provisionally administered by 
the Gold Coast Government), Segura, and 
Little Popo (Anecho), the existing rail- 
ways, and a new route to the Niger. 


Togoland has a population of some- 
thing over 1,000,000. The natives are, in 
the north, mainly pastoral; in the south, 
agriculturists and keen traders. Palm 
kernels, palm oil, and cocoa are the chief 
exports. Togoland already pays its way, 
and its prosperity seems assured. 





Cairo to the Cape by Air 


A Great British Enterprise 


ECIL RHODES’S imperial dream of 
a Cape-to-Cairo railway traversing 
the whole length of Africa has not 
yet been realized, but with the dawn of 
the year 1920 the British Government, 
through its Air Ministry, stood ready to 
begin a regular aviation service from 
Cairo to Cape Town. The total flying 
distance is about 5,200 miles, most of it 
over the trackless jungle of equatorial 
Africa, yet the official announcement of 
the enterprise places the actual flying 
time at fifty-two hours, or, say, a week 
flying eight hours a day. 

Throughout the year 1919 three Brit- 
ish exploring parties were at work sur- 
veying and preparing the route, building 
aerodromes, acquiring landing fields from 
local chiefs—a year of hard and danger- 
ous work of which the world knew little 
or nothing. Immediately after the armi- 
stice with Turkey in the Autumn of 1918 
Sir J. M. Salmond of the Air Ministry 
seized the favorable opportunity to select 
parties to survey possible air routes 
across Africa. In December three 
parties, each consisting of six officers 
and the necessary assistants, went to 
work, each on a separate section of the 
route. The northern section, from Cairo 
to Nimule in the Sudan, about 1,500 
miles, was in charge of a party under 
Major Long; the central section, from 
Nimule to Abercorn in Rhodesia, over 
900 miles, was surveyed by Major Em- 
mett, a well-known big game hunter 
from India; the southern stretch of 2,000 
miles from Abercorn to Cape Town was 
covered by a party under Major Court- 
Treatt, who had previously traveled 
through the Sahara to Timbuctu. 

As a result of a year’s hard work by 
these pioneers in the African wilderness, 
the most uninviting region for airmen in 
the whole world is now ‘traversed by a 
fully equipped route, with aerodromes or 
landing grounds at intervals of 200 miles 
or less from the mouth of the Nile to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The British Air Ministry, on Dec. 25, 
1919, made known the results of the sur- 


\vey and some of its difficulties in a doc- 
ument which says in part: 

The route follows the Nile from Cairo 
to Wady Halfa, thence the railway to 
Shereik, from which place it conforms to 
the course of the Nile to Khartum. From 
Khartum the course is to the west of the 
White Nile to Eleri, and then almost due 
south through the Uganda Protectorate 
to the northern shore of Lake Victoria. 
Partly owing to the extremely disturbed 
nature of the atmosphere above the lake 
the route skirts it on the eastern side, 
passes over what was formerly German 
East Africa to the southern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, and thence across Northern 
Rhodesia to Livingstone, whence a south- 
easterly course is followed to Bulawayo. 
The next town of importance on the route 
is Pretoria, and so by Johannesburg and 
Bloemfontein across Cape Colony by 
Beaufort West to Cape Town. 


The preparation of many of the landing 
grounds has involved a great deal of la- 
bor. In places it has been necessary to 
cut .aerodromes out of dense jungle, to 
fell thousands of trees and dig up their 
roots, while the soil of innumerable ant 
hills has had to be removed by hand, 
being carried in, native baskets, as prac- 
tically no barrows or other equipment 
were available. Moreover, where tsetse- 
fly prevailed no cattle could be utilized 
for cartage purposes. In this region 
ant hills are often twenty-five feet in 
height and between thirty-five and forty- 
five feet in diameter. As one cubic yard 
of ant hill weighs about 2,670 pounds, 
some idea may be gathered of the labor 
necessary to clear the ground at such a 
place as, for instance, that at N’dola, in 
Northern Rhodesia, where 700 natives 
were working from April to August of 
this year, and roughly 25,000 tons were 
removed from the ground cleared. Blast- 
ing was tried, but was found to be un- 
suitable. 

Now that the initial work of clearing 
has been completed it is not anticipated 
that the cost of maintenance will be 
heavy. Native labor is generally abund- 
ant and cheap, and it is estimated lo- 
cally that even in the worst cases, i. e., 
those of landing grounds situated in the 
fast-growing bush and forest country, 
only small annual changes will be in- 
curred. In practically every case land 
was provided free of cost or at purely 
nominal rent by local administrations, 
who have arranged to guard the stores 
deposited at the aerodromes, and to assist 
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in keeping the aerodromes and landing 
grounds cleared of bush. 

In some cases landing grounds were pre- 
pared entirely by such local authorities. 
For instance, at Serowe, Chief Khama laid 
out such a ground at his own expense in 
order that his district should be linked 
up with the route. He also rendered con- 
siderable assistance in preparing that at 
Palapwe. It has been arranged for the 
survey parties to return shortly, and the 
intention is to organize the route into six 
areas, each under the personal supervision 
of a British official. 

The first portion of the journey along 
the Nile Valley should present no partic- 
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TO CAPE TOWN 


ular difficulties to air traffic. Communi- 
eations by telegraph, river, and railway 
are fairly good, and landing can be safe- 
ly effected, if necessary, at many places 
apart from the prepared grounds. In the 
central zone, however, difficulties are 
more numerous. Most of this is covered 
with dense bush and tropical forest, and 
landings at other than the prepared 
grounds will be exceedingly dangerous, if 
not impossible. In some parts there is no 
land transport, with the resultant diffi- 
culty of providing the necessary stores at 
the aerodromes. Moreover, at some places 


tsetse fly prevents the use of cattle, so 
that, failing the provision of light motor 
transport—for which special roads would 
have to be prepared over some sections— 
native bearers will have to be used for 
the carriage of stores. Shortage of water 
and the frequent occurrence of areas in- 
fested by mosquitos and white ants in- 
crease the difficulties. The fact that the 
survey parties have, in the face of such 
obstacles, completed their work within 
twelve months is worthy of notice. 

For most of the southern section, with 
the exception of Northern Rhodesia, con- 
ditions are considerably better. Railway 
and telegraph facilities are good, and 
stores can be distributed without much 
difficulty. The climate, too, is healthful, 
and forced landings could be negotiated 
in many places without serious danger. 
There are wireless stations at various 
points within touch of the chain of 
grounds. Generally speaking, cable and 
land line communications are good, with 
the exception of those across certain sec- 
tions, such as that between Abercorn and 
N’dola and others in Central Africa, where 
considerable delay may be experienced. 

In view of the saving of time which 
will be effected by the opening of this air 
route it is of interest to compare the 
time hitherto required to complete the 
journey overland. The distances and 
method of overland journey, following as 
nearly as possible the suggested aerial 
route, are: 

Cairo to Khartum by rail and steamer, 

1,342 miles, 3%4 to 4 days. 

Khartum to Lake Albert by steamer and 
ground transport, 1,411 miles, 21 to 24 
days. 7 

Lake Albert to Lake Victoria by steamer 
and ground transport, 350 miles, 5 to 12 
days. 

Lake Victoria and Lake Tanganyika by 
ground transport, rail, and steamer, 810 
miles, 15 days. 

Abercorn to Broken Hill, over a diffi- 
cult trail, 475 miles, 10 to 15 days. 

Broken Hill to Cape Town by rail, 1,836 
miles, 414 days. 

(‘‘ Ground¢transport ’’’ may include mo- 
tor, horse, or bullock wagon, or any form 
of local transport.) 

Thus the total distance by previous 
methods of communication is 6,223 miles, 
for which 59 to 75 days were required. 
Against this the total flying distance of 
the aerial route should not exceed 5,200 
miles, as the pilot will stop only at the 
main stations. Taking 100 miles an hour 
as fair average flying speed under favor- 
able conditions, and when the route has 
become firmly established, only 52 hours’ 
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actual flying time will be required to 
traverse the entire continent. 
The survey parties everywhere met 
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with assistance and co-operation from 
the various local authorities, who evinced 
the utmost enthusiasm for the project. 


Egypt and the Milner Mission 


Demands of the Nationalists 


HE nationalist movement in Egypt, 

like that of Ireland, aims at absolute 

independence from British rule. In 
the Spring of 1919 it developed into open 
revolt, and acts of violence continued 
until General Allenby checked them by 
firm military measures in the Autumn. 
Then a British commission under Lord 
Milner went to Cairo in November to 
undertake a peaceful adjustment with 
the native leaders. The nationalists, 
however, adopted the policy of boycotting 
the commission, and throughout the Win- 
ter this form of opposition continued, so 
that Lord Milner has been able to ac- 
complish comparatively little. 

The attitude of the nationalists was 
explained by Dr. Hafiz Bey Afifi, a mem- 
ber of the Egyptian delegation that ad- 
vised the use of the boycott. In an inter- 
view in Cairo he declared that a protec- 
torate is an inferior and humiliating 
form of government wholly incompatible 
with the degree of civilization Egypt has 
reached. The nominal suzerainty of Tur- 
key, he said, was but a shadow when 
England imposed upon Egypt a de facto 
as well as de jure supremacy in the form 
of a protectorate, and Egyptians felt that 
instead of going forward they were going 
backward. He urged that the great war, 
by the victory of right over might, had 
furnished an honorable occasion for Brit- 
ish evacuation, repeatedly promised by 
Great Britain between 1883 and 1905. 
The nationalist movement, he declared, 
was the spontaneous expression of a 
people conscious of its dawning individ- 
uality. Fecognition of the protectorate 
by the other allies, he argued, ought to 
make it easier for Great Britain to ac- 
knowledge Egypt’s independence, British 
prestige having been saved by her diplo- 
matic victory. 

A manifesto confirming this attitude 


was issued by six Princes of the family 
of Mohammed Ali, the man who founded 
modern Egypt early in the last century. 
In it they say that different classes of 
the Egyptian Nation have expressed their 
desire for absolute independence; that 
the nation’s acts are inspired solely by 
sentiment and patriotism, and that the 
signers of the manifesto are solidly with 
them in favor of the full independence of 
the country. Two generations of the 
house of Mohammed Ali are represented 
among the Princes who signed the mani- 
festo. Prince Kamel-ed-Din, who heads 
the signers, is a son of the late Sultan 
Hussein Kamel, whom the British made 
Khédive on Dec. 19, 1914, deposing Abbas 
Hilmi after the latter had sided with 
Turkey in the war and fled from Egypt. 
Prince Kamel renounced the succession in 
October, 1917, when his father was on 
his deathbed, and the right passed to 
Sultan Ahmed Fuad, the present ruler. 
Prince Kamel was opposed to the policy 
of his father, who had been a lifelong 
friend of the British. Another signer was 
Prince Omar Toussoun, a great-grandson 
of Mohammed Ali. He is very wealthy, 
but was never a supporter of British 
control. 


TWO FORMS OF UNREST 


An Egyptian banker, H. A. Mackay, in 
a letter to The London Times, throws a 
flood of light on the situation when he 
explains that there are two forms of 
unrest in Egypt; one industrial, the other 
political. The former is due to the in- 
creasing cost of living and the indiffer- 
ence of the capitalists, both Egyptian and 
European, toward their employes. Tram- 
way workers, bank clerks and _ store 
salesmen united to demand better wages 
from their employers, who were making 
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vast fortunes. The political unrest is due 
to fear of Western innovations and sus- 
picion of changes in the Egyptian Consti- 
tution. Egypt did much toward securing 
the British victory in Palestine, but ac- 
cording to Mr. Mackay got no thanks for 
it. He says it is obvious that the Egyp- 
tians are not fit to govern their country 
unaided, and not one of their leaders 
has ever put forward any scheme for 
the future native government of the 
country. 

Regarding the Constitution, Lord Al- 
lenby, after the arrival of the Milner 
Commission in Cairo, declared that it 
had not come to inflict a Constitution 
upon Egypt, but to examine the views 
of all influential persons on what is best 
for the country. Everybody was invited 
to present his views freely and fully to 
the commission, and nobody would suffer 
in any way from so doing. In Lord 
Allenby’s opinion the situation at the 
beginning of the new year was easier; 
time, tact and patience, he said, were all 
that was needed. Being charged with 


the preservation of order, he declared he 


would maintain martial law until it was 
unnecessary. There was no objection to 
any political opinions properly expressed 
and unaccompanied by violence. 

At the time when the Milner Commis- 
sion was first projected, in May, 1919, 
Earl Curzon announced its object in the 
House of Lords, and contended that, 
owing to Egypt’s geographic position at 
the gate of Palestine, the doorway of 
Africa and the high road to India, Great 
Britian could not relinquish her control 
with safety to the empire. The work of 
the commission is merely preliminary. 
It is not authorized to impose a Consti- 
tution, and intends to consult all parties 
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before forming an opinion. To the sug- 
gestion that the mission should be de- 
layed until after the signing of the Peace 
Treaty with Turkey, Lord Curzon stated 
that, whatever terms were imposed upon 
Turkey, recognition of the protectorate 
would be an inseparable feature of the 
treaty. 

So the Milner Mission was formed and 
went to Egypt in November. Meanwhile 
lawlessness, which had been dormant 
during the Summer, increased; the Na- 
tionalists continued their propaganda, 
and their organ announced that it was 
useless for individuals to confer with the 
Commissioners. The Grand Mufti, or re- 
ligious chief of the Mohammedans in 
Egypt, told Lord Milner that no Egyptian 
would enter into a discussion except on 
the basis of independence. 

Lord Milner, on Jan. 3, issued a proc- 
lamation, stating that his mission was 
not intended to deprive the Egyptian 
people of any rights, and asking all who 
had the good of the country at heart to 
come forward and state their views. His 
appeal brought forth no satisfactory re- 
plies, and, as a matter of fact, the Na- 
tionalist spirit continued to grow. It is 
supported by all sections of the people. 
Opposition to British control was in- 
creased by an irruption of excited British 
soldiers, who, pursuing some Egyptian 
students, entered the sacred precincts of 
the mosque of El Azhar without removing 
their shoes and armed with clubs. This 
is the seat of the great Turkish univer- 
sity, and the event, announced on Jan. 7, 
hastened a demand by the university au- 
thorities that Great Britain “ recognize 
the complete independence of a country 
distinguished by a glorious heritage and 
a peculiar predominance in the Orient.” 





New Republics in the Caucasus 


Armenia, Azerbaidjan, and Georgia: Their Mutual Relations 
and Their Present Status 


MONG the most interesting of the 
A new republies born from the 
wreckage of the great war are the 
three in the Transcaucasus region 
—Georgia, Azerbaidjan and Russian Ar- 
menia. The possibility of making this 
mountain region a permanent barrier 
against the military advance of Russian 
Bolshevism has focused the eyes of the 
world upon it at the present juncture. 
The three peoples in question, though 
differing in race, language and traditions, 
all broke away from Russia after the 
Bolshevist revolution of Nov. 7, 1917. 

At first they tried uniting their for- 
tunes by organizing at Tiflis a joint Par- 
liament or Seim of 182 members, elected 
on a basis of universal suffrage, which, 
on April 22, 1918, declared the independ- 
ence of Transcaucasia under the name 
of Federal Republic of Transcaucasia. 
This republic, however, lasted barely five 
weeks, as the three component peoples 
soon developed conflicting tendencies. 
The Tatars of Azerbaidjan were in sym- 
pathy with their coreligionists, the Turks, 
in the great war which was still raging; 
the Georgians were looking to Germany 


for aid, while the Armenians throughout . 


remained loyal to the Entente cause. 
Therefore, on May 26, 1918, the Seim de- 
clared the termination of the Federal Re- 
public and laid down its authority. The 
same day Georgia proclaimed her inde- 
pendence, organizing a separate republic, 
with its centre at Tiflis. On May 28, 
1918, Azerbaidjan and the Armenian Re- 
public of the Caucasus likewise declared 
their independence. 

Boundary conflicts began almost at 
once among the three former partners, 
and the limits of all three still remain to 
be defined by the Entente powers. The 
claims of each were presented by duly 
appointed delegates to the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris, but, with the Turkish 
settlement still in suspense, no decision 
was reached. All three peoples aspire to 


complete national reunion—that is, the 
Armenian Republic of the Caucasus de- 
sires to unite with the still larger Ar- 
menia that formerly belonged to Turkey; 
Caucasian Azerbaidjan wishes to unite 
with the adjoining Persian province of 
the same name and stock, while Georgia 
aspires to possession of Turkish Georgia. 

The most serious friction arose be- 
tween Armenia and Azerbaidjan. Mutual 
charges of territorial encroachment were 
followed by armed conflicts, until an im- 
portant agreement was reached at Tiflis 
on Nov. 23, 1919, in which the Prime 
Ministers of these two States pledged 
themselves to cease all hostilities and to 
settle their differences by arbitration. 
About the same time Georgia and Ar- 
menia reached an agreement whereby the 
former withdrew its restrictions on rail- 
way traffic into Armenia. Both agree- 
ments were in part due to the efforts of 
Mr. Wardrop, the British High Com- 
missioner in Transcaucasia. A _ small 
force of British and Indian troops occu- 
pied the Georgian port of Batum until 
the middle of February, 1920. 


REPUBLIC OF AZERBAIDJAN 


Of the three Caucasus republics the 
least widely known is Azerbaidjan. Oc- 
cupying 94,000 square kilometers in 
Eastern Caucasja; in the “twilight 
zone” between Armenia and Russia, 
and bounded on the south and east by 
Persia and the Caspian Sea, Azerbaidjan, 
the “Land of Eternal Fires” of the 
ancient Persians, was independent for 
many centuries, then for nearly a cen- 
tury (from 1825 to 1917) was crushed 
under the iron yoke of the Czars. In an 
elaborate statement presented to the 
Peace Conference this young republic de- 
clares that its natural boundaries extend 
all the way across the Caucasus to 
Batum on the Black Sea, and that its 
population, under the law of self-deter- 
mination, would amount to nearly 
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5,000,000, its territory to 150,000 square 
kilometers. Its spokesmen also express 
the hope that the day will come when the 
adjoining province of Northwest Persia 
of the same name, and of practically the 
same racial stock, will be allowed to add 
its 2,000,000 inhabitants to the Azerbaid- 
jan Republic. 


This part of ancient Azerbaidjan, 
overcome by the pressure of circum- 
stances, recognized the sovereignty of 
the Shahs in the seventeenth century. 
Both here, however, and in the former 
Russian province, the Azerbaidjanians, a 
people of Iranian stock, related to the 
ancient Babylonians, neither Mongolian 
nor Semitic, have preserved their lan- 
guage and their national spirit despite 
their taking of the Mohammedan religion 
and their absorption by the Persians, 
Turks and Russians; they have always 
and especially resented the Russian 
Government’s classification of them as 
“Caucasian Tatars” and the unenlight- 
ened public impression. that they are 
Turks. 


REDS DRIVEN FROM BAKU 


After the breakup of the Caucasus 
Federation in 1918 a Ministry of twelve 
members was created by the new Gov- 
ernment of Azerbaidjan, located provi- 
sionally at Elizabethpol, and immediate 
action was taken to clear the capital and 
great oil port, Baku, of the Russian Bol- 
sheviki. Early in the Spring there had 
been clashes in Baku between the Bol- 
sheviki and the Azerbaidjanians, and on 
March 17 a four-day struggle began 
which resulted in the killing of about 
12,000 persons, many of them women and 
children, and in the total defeat of the 
Caucasians by the Bolsheviki. According 
to the statements of the Azerbaidjan 
representatives, the Bolsheviki were 
helped to win this victory by Armenians, 
eager to annihilate their old enemies and 
to seize their territory. The Azerbaidjan 
Government then asked aid from Georgia, 
but vainly, as the latter country was 
fully taken up with the task of driving 
back the Bolsheviki from its borders, so 
the Elizabethpol Ministry appealed to 
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tthe Turks as coreligionists; with Turkish 
aid the Bolshevist army advancing upon 
Elizabethpol was driven back and Baku 
twas retaken after a two-months’ siege. 

In firm possession of the capital the 
‘Azerbaidjan Government sent a mission 
to the Persian town of Engeli to invite 
General Thomson, the British commander 
of the allied troops in that territory, to 
enter Baku. On Nov. 17, 1918, the allied 
forces entered the port; they were re- 
ceived with great ceremony and public 
acclaim. Shortly afterward General 
Thomson issued a statement to the in- 
habitants assuring them of the friendly 
intentions of the Allies and urging them 
to give their support to the Azerbaidjan 
Government. The British occupation of 
Baku lasted until the end of the year 
1919, when the British troops evacuated 
all the Caucasus, leaving only a diplo- 
matic mission to represent British in- 
terests in this region. 


NEW GOVERNMENT FORMED 


The Azerbaidjan Parliament was com- 
posed of 120 members elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, including Moslem women. 
Among the Deputies were 21 Armenians, 
10 Russians, and representatives of the 
Poles and Jews, as well as of various 
other races within the republic. One of 
the tasks prescribed for the Parliament 
was to arrange for a Constituent As- 
sembly. The procedure adopted was as 
follows: The President chooses the Pre- 
mier, who in turn picks his Ministers, all 
of whom are responsible to the Parlia- 
ment. It was provided that at least one 
Russian and one Armenian should be 
members of the Cabinet. The national 
budget for 1919 was put at 665,000,000 
rubles, with expenditures and receipts 
evenly balanced. The principal source of 
income was expected to be the taxes on 
the output of petroleum. The Azerbaidjan 
Army was estimated at 50,000 well drilled 
men. 

REPUBLIC OF GEORGIA 


On the dissolution of the Caucasus 
Federation, the Georgian National Coun- 
cil, elected by the National Assembly, 
adopted an Act of Independence at the 
Georgian capital, Tiflis, on May 26, 1918, 
which read in part as follows: 
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For centuries past Georgia has existed 
as a free and independent State. Toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, being 
hard pressed by enemies on every side, 
she voluntarily allied herself with Russia, 
on condition that the latter undertook to 
protect her against her former enemies. 
During the great Russian revolution, in- 
terior troubles brought the dissolution of 
the whole Russian military front, and the 
Russian Army withdrew from Trans- 
caucasia. Thus left to their own devices, 
Georgia and with her the whole of 
Transcaucasia undertook by themselves 
the direction of their country, and as a 
consequence they have begun to create the 
necessary State organization. Owing to 
pressure brought to bear upon them by 
external forces, the ties which united the 
people of Transcaucasia have been severed 
and political unity dissolved.* The 
present conditions imperatively dictate 
that Georgia should organize herself in 
order to escape enslavement to foreign 
forces, and lay a solid foundation for her 
free development. 


The act further declared Georgia’s 
right of independence, adopted a demo- 
cratic form of government, a policy of 
strict neutrality in all international con- 
flicts, and the maintenance of friendly 
relations with all nations, especially the 
neighboring peoples and States; equality 
of civil and political rights to all citizens, 
irrespective of nationality or religion, 
and free opportunity for development to 
all. 

This Act of Independence was ratified 
by the Constituent Assembly of Georgia 
on March 12, 1919, at its first session, 
held in Tiflis that day. The session was 
attended by all the Ministry, the Patri- 
arch of Georgia, and representatives of 
all the allied and many neutral Govern- 
ments, including the Ukraine, Persia, 
Azerbaidjan and Armenia. M. N. 
Tchkhéidze, former member of the 
Fourth Duma of the former Russian Em- 
pire and President of the Russian Duma 


*The Bolsheviki, after initiating peace ne- 
gotiations with Germany, invited the Georg- 
ians to participate in the discussions at 
Brest-Litovsk. The latter refused to consider 
this, on the ground that it would constitute 
treachery toward the allied and associated 
powers. In revenge for this refusal the Bol- 
sheviki ceded to Turkey two Georgian prov- 
inces, Batum and Ardagha. Georgia’s rejec- 
tion of this cession and her announced in- 
tention to resist the occupation of these prov- 
inces by the Turks were the main causes of 
Georgia’s defection from the Caucasus Fed- 
eration, as her hostile attitude toward Tur- 
key was unacceptable to the Azerbaidjanians, 
co-religionists of the Moslem invaders. 
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after the first revolution of March, 1917, 
till the Bolshevist coup d’état, and Presi- 
dent of the All-Russian National As- 
sembly at Moscow in the Summer of 
1917, was unanimously elected President 
of the Assembly. 


THE GEORGIAN GOVERNMENT 


The Government of the republic as 
then composed was as follows: 

1. President of the Council—N. Jordania. 

2. Vice President, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and of Justice—E. Gueguetchkori. 

3. Minister of the Interior, of War and 
Education—N. Ramishvili. 

Under Secretary for War—General Guede- 
vanishvili. 

Chief of Geaeral Staff—General Odishelidze. 

4. Minister of Finance, Commerce and In- 
dustry—C. Candelaki. 

5. Minister of Agriculture, of Ways of 
Communications and of Labor—H. Khome- 
riki. 

The promises of the Act of Independ- 
ence were fulfilled by the act of the new 
Parliament, and new reforms were in- 
stituted, including the establishment of 
an eight-hour working day, the national- 
ization of mines and forests and the 
creation of a Georgian University, long 
refused by the Russian Government. 
Georgian professors dispersed in various 
universities of Russia returned to offer 
their services to their native land. The 
Georgian University now possesses a 
Faculty of thirty-five professors and 
1,000 students. The People’s University 
of Tiflis was also reorganized, and a 
system of extension teaching adopted for 
its thirty-five local branches. The 
Georgian Army, which had consisted of 
200,000 men mobilized in the Russian 
Army, was reorganized on an independ- 
ent basis, a national guard was formed 
on the principle of voluntary service, and 
a regular army on that of obligatory 
service, applicable to all young men of 
military age. This system was adopted 
temporarily, pending the recognition of 
Georgia by the great powers and the 
guarantee of its neutrality under inter- 
national law. The majority of Georgians 
belong to the Greek Catholic Church. 


PROBLEMS OF NEW STATE 


The first serious problem of the 
Georgian State was to defend itself 
against the encroachments of the Turks. 
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Georgia, being completely cut off from 
the Allies and defeated by Turkey, which 
had already invaded the western district 
of Ozourgheti, was faced by an ultima- 
tum which threatened the occupation of 
the whole country by Turkish forces. In 
this critical position Georgia was com- 
pelled to accept the offer of help which 
came to her from the Germans, who pro- 
posed to stop the advancing Turks and 
to oblige them to retreat within the 
borders assigned by the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. This object, with German aid, 
was accomplished at the cost of heavy 
concessions to Germany. 

The next problem was the defense of 
the new republic against Bolshevism. 
Riots had been fomented by soldiers re- 
turning from the Russian front and by 
Turkish-Bolshevist emissaries, but were 
easily put down, owing to the fact that 
they found no support among the Georg- 
ian people. Bolshevist armed bands, 
which came from the north and endeav- 
ored to enter Georgia, were also thrown 
back. But, though herself resisting the 
encroachments of the Bolsheviki, Georgia 
maintained her attitude of strict neu- 
trality between the former and the anti- 
Bolshevist forces of General Denikin. In 
consequence hostility arose between Den- 
ikin and the Georgian Government, a 
hostility based on Georgia’s fears of 
Denikin’s design to occupy and annex 
Georgia to his domain and on the atti- 
tude of Denikin’s military representa- 
tives in the Turko-Georgian district of 
Batum, the desire of whose inhabitants 
to ally themselves with the Christian 
Georgians was contested by the Russian 
military commander there. 


DEFENSIVE LEAGUE WITH 
AZERBAIDJAN 


With the crushing of Denikin’s power 
the great menace to independence in 
Georgia and Azerbaidjan is that pre- 
sented by Bolshevism. It was this ever- 
growing danger which the delegates from 
both republics emphasized at Paris, urg- 
ing military assistance against the Rus- 
sian Reds. 

The community of interests between 
Azerbaidjan and Georgia, in respect to 
the repulse of Bolshevism from its bor- 
ders, as well as in other respects, finan- 
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cial and economic, linking the two coun- 
tries from Baku to Batum, has shown 
itself repeatedly. M. Gobetchia, the 
Georgian delegate, appeared with the 
delegate from Azerbaidjan before the 
Supreme Council on Jan. 19 and present- 
ed a strong plea for the integrity of their 
territory and its eventual defense against 
attacks by the Bolsheviki. On the fol- 
lowing day M. Gobetchia expressed him- 
self as follows: 


Any attempt on the part of the Bol- 
sheviki to force an entry into our coun- 
tries, which are leagued together by ties 
of strong friendship, will undoubtedly be 
resisted to the utmost of our power. Our 
armies are not numerous, but they are 
well-trained. If the Allies send the neces- 
sary supplies, munitions and material we 
shall be able, with the help of the moun- 
tainous country in Northern Georgia, 
where two or three strategic points are 
strongly held, to command large areas and 
to hold our own against a possible Bol- 
shevist advance. 


To accomplish this purpose more ef- 
fectually Azerbaidjan and Georgia had 
negotiated and ratified a treaty of mu- 
tual defense and protection covering the 


wide scope of “all attacks menacing the 
independence or the territorial integrity 
of one or both of the contracting parties.” 
Not merely the Bolsheviki but also the 
Armenians were aimed at in the further 


proviso: “If any of the neighboring 
States in the course of hostilities begun 
in accordance with Paragraph 1, attack 
either or both of the allies for the pur- 
pose of settling the question of the dis- 
puted frontiers by means of arms, such 
State or States are to be considered as 
belligerents.” At the time this treaty 
was drawn Georgia feared occupation by 
the military forces of General Denikin; 
now only the Bolshevist menace is feared. 
Azerbaidjan, on her part, feared the ter- 
ritorial ambitions of the new Republic of 
Armenia, between which country and 
Azerbaidjan bad feeling had long existed. 


FRICTION WITH ARMENIA 


A report received in Paris by the 
American Red Cross on Sept. 25, 1919, 
said that Colonel William Haskell, High 
Commissioner in Armenia for the four 
great powers, had negotiated with the 
Secretary of State of the Azerbaidjan 
Republic with the view of submitting to 
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the Armenian Parliament a treaty trans- 
ferring some Armenian territory to 
Azerbaidjan in return for the withdrawal 
of Kurdish and Tatar troops from the 
eastern and southern fronts of Armenia. 


In a statement issued on Sept. 17 by 
the American Committee for the Inde- 
pendence of Armenia, headed by James 
W. Gerard, former Ambassador to 
Germany, urging American aid _ to 
prevent further outrages upon the 
Armenians, it was_ asserted’ that 
“3,000,000 Azerbaidjan Tatars, tools 
of the Turks,” were working hand 
in hand with 2,000,000 Georgians to 
help the Russian Bolsheviki and the 
Turks. In their statement published in 
Paris last Summer, the representatives 
of Azerbaidjan pointed out, on the con- 
trary, that they had fought the Bolshe- 
viki and driven them from Baku, with 
the aid of Turkish regulars, and accused 
the Armenians of playing the rdéle of 
Bolsheviki for the purpose of seizing ter- 
ritory naturally belonging to the Azer- 
baidjanians. The Armenian territorial 
claims, it should be stated, reach far into 
Azerbaidjanian territory, but there have 
been no indications that these maximum 
demands will be granted by the great 
powers when they come to settle the 
whole question of Caucasian boundaries. 


Meanwhile the national aspirations of 
two of these young republics were grati- 
fied on Jan. 13, 1920, when the Supreme 
Council, in the name of the allied Gov- 
ernments, conceded a de facto recognition 
to both Azerbaidjan and Georgia. 


REPUBLIC OF ARMENIA 


Armenia before the war consisted of 
two distinct sections—Turkish Armenia 
and Russian Armenia—being parts, re- 
spectively, of the Ottoman and Russian 
Empires. Since the armistice each sec- 
tion has organized separately as a re- 
public though both aim at union as early 
as possible. Turkish Armenia at this 
writing is still in the formative stages, 
but the Armenian Republic of the 
Caucasus is a fully organized State, 
which has its seat of Government at 
Erivan, and which was formally recog- 
nized by the United States Government 
on Jan. 26, 1920. The republic as yet 
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has no written Constitution and no Presi- 
dent, but its Ministry is as follows: 

Premier and Foreign Minister—Dr. Alex- 
ander Khatissian. 

Minister of Justice and the Interior—A. 
Gulhandanian. 

Public Instruction 
Ahbalian. 

Minister of Finance—S. Araratian. 

Relief and Repatriation—A. Sahakian. 

Minister of War—General Araratian. 

The drawing up of a Constitution is 
reserved for the future Constituent As- 
sembly, which is to be called when both 
portions of Armenia shall have joined in 
one State. Pending that event the Ar- 
menian Republic of the Caucasus is op- 
erating under modern democratic meth- 
ods through an elected Parliament and 
an Executive Cabinet, the powers of the 
President being exercised in part by each 
of these bodies. 


NATURE OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The following information regarding 
-the Armenian Republic of the Caucasus 
was furnished to CURRENT History by 
Arshag Mahdesian, editor of The New 
Armenian, New York: 

“ Severeignty resides in a Parliament 
of one house. The Parliament consists 
of Deputies elected by the entire people. 
The right to vote and to hold office is 
common and equal to all the people. 
Every citizen of Armenia of full age has 
an equal right to participate in all elec- 
tions, without regard to sex, race or re- 
ligion. The method of voting is direct 
and secret, and the elections are based 
on the proportional principle. The Par- 
liament now in session, composed of 
eighty members, was elected in June, 
1919, and commenced its session in 
August, 1919. 

“The Cabinet is composed of eight 
Ministries: (1) Foreign Affairs, (2) 
Interior, including public health; (3) 
Public Works, (4) Posts and Telegraphs, 
(5) Army, (6) Finance, including com- 
merce and industry; (7) Education, (8) 
Relief and Repatriation, this last being 
of a temporary nature. 

“The Prime Minister is at the head 
of the Government and is the President 
of the Council of Ministers. The Prime 
Minister is elected by Parliament. He 
designates the Ministers, and presents 
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their names, as well as the platform of 


-his Ministry, to the approval of the Par- 


liament. Approval of the platform by 
Parliament acts also as approval of the 
proposed Ministers. 

“The Government (the Cabinet) is re- 
sponsible to Parliament. If Parliament, 
by a majority vote, should pass a resolu- 
tion of lack of confidence, the Cabinet 
must submit its resignation to Parlia- 
ment, which then commits the formation 
of a new Government to some other 
person. 

“The present Prime Minister and 
President of the Council of Ministers is 
Dr. Alexander Khatissian, who for many 
years was the Mayor of Tiflis, the cap- 
ital of Transcaucasia. The other Minis- 
ters are men of university education, and 
prominent in the public and _ political 
life of Transcaucasia. 

“The language of the republic is Ar- 
menian, but citizens not acquainted with 
this language are permitted to use their 
mother tongue or the Russian language. 
All religions enjoy entire freedom and 
equal rights under the republic. 

“The system of Russian jurisprudence 
and administration of justice is tempo- 
rarily continued in force, except in so 
far as it is modified or repealed by acts 
of Parliament or is in conflict with the 
spirit and order of a democratic-republi- 
can system of government. During its 
life of fourteen months the Parliament 
has enacted a number of special statutes, 
supplementing the body of Russian laws 
in force at the birth of the republic. 


AN ARMY OF 18,000 


“The Army of the Armenian Republic 
of the Caucasus is formed on the Rus- 
sian system, and is administered accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Russian 
Army. The officers have been educated 
in the technical schools of Russia, and 
the greater part of the soldiers have re- 
ceived their training in the Russian 
Army. The troops, like the people, re- 
mained unaffected by the Bolshevist 
movements in Russia. Discipline in the 
army is satisfactory, and the morale of 
Armenian soldiers is exemplary. 

“The army is composed of all branches 
of the service. The number of troops 
under arms in July, 1919, was 18,000. 








The country needs and has the capacity 
of raising double that number, but the 
lack of equipment, arms, clothing, food, 
supplies, &c., prevents enlargement of 
the army. Even the equipment of the 
troops now under arms is inadequate, 
and is tolerable only because the Ar- 
menian is a hardy and sturdy soldier. 

“For political reasons military serv- 
ice is not obligatory upon Mohammedans; 
this was also true under the former Rus- 
sian régime. There are no Mohammedans 
in the Armenian Army. 

“The Commander in Chief is Lieut. 
Gen. F. Nazarbekian, formerly one of 
the most brilliant officers of the Russian 
Army, well known for his deeds of mili- 
tary valor in the Russo-Japanese war and 
on the Caucasian front in the late war. 
Major Gen. Araratian, the Minister of 
War, was also one of the learned and ex- 
perienced officers of the Russian Army 
and is very popular with the Armenian 
troops. The General Staff and the com- 
manders of the line are disciplined offi- 
cers, many of whom have high military 
decorations from the Government of 
Russia. 


PROBLEMS OF FINANCE 


“The sources of revenue of the re- 
public are the direct and indirect taxes 
and income from the properties and en- 
terprises of the State and from mo- 
nopolies. Income taxes are now imposed 
at lower rates than in normal times, par- 
ticularly on incomes from agricultural 
pursuits. As the country is in great need 
of manufactured articles, no duty is im- 
posed on imported goods. 

“Tn addition to the ordinary disburse- 
ments the Armenian Republic of the 
Caucasus has been confronted with 
extraordinary disbursements due to the 
existence of a _ state of war and the 
ravages caused by the war. These are 
for the relief of sufferers and for the 
reconstruction of the economic life of the 
people. Food, clothing, and shelter must 
be provided for orphans and those unable 
to work, the deported and exiled people 
must be repatriated, ruined villages must 
be rebuilt, and seed and agricultural 
implements must be furnished to the 
despoiled farmers. 
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“The average monthly gross income 
of the Armenian Republic of the Cau- 
casus during the first five months of 
1919 was 1,950,000 francs; the average 
monthly ordinary disbursements in the 
same period also amounted to 1,950,000 
francs, so that all ordinary expenses 
were met by the regular revenues. On 
the other hand, in the same period of 
five months the extraordinary disburse- 
ments amounted on an average to 4,650,- 
000 francs per month. These were met 
by the issuance of Transcaucasian bonds 
of that amount. The bonds are issued 
and guaranteed by the Armenian, Geor- 
gian and Azerbaidjan Republics. This 
large use of bonds caused a depreciation 
of their rate of exchange, but there was 
no other available means for meeting 
those disbursements. 

“The people have cheerfully paid all 
taxes without any compulsory measures. 


On June 1, 1919, 90 per cent. of all taxes . 


then due had been paid. Taxes are im- 
posed only by acts of Parliament. No 
money can be paid out of the Treasury 
except in pursuance of an act of ap- 
propriation passed by the Parliament 
upon estimates submitted by the Govern- 
ment. There is a Board of State Con- 
trol which exercises supervision over the 
legality of the acts and. the disburse- 
ments of the Government. This board is 
under the Presidency of the State Con- 
troller, who is elected by Parliament and 
is accountable only to Parliament direct. 
All revenues must pass to the State 
Treasury and all disbursements must be 
made through the Treasury.” 


TERRITORY AND PHYSIOGRAPHY 


The extreme territorial claims of the 
Armenian Republic of the Caucasus in- 
clude the following parts of Transcau- 
casia, using the names of the former 
Russian administrative divisions: 


(A) The Province of Erivan, in its entirety; 

(B) The Province of Kars, exceptins the 
northern section of the district of Ardahan: 

(C) The southern part of the Province of 
Tiflis, comprising the entire district of 
Akhalkalaki and the southern section of the 
district of Borchalou; 

(D) Those parts of the Province of Eliza- 
bethpol (Gantzag) comprising the southern 
sectiongof the districts of Cossak and Eliza- 
bethpol, the entire district of Zangezur, and 


the upland regions of the districts of, 
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Jivanshir, Shousha and Kariakin (Jibrail), 
known as the Armenian Karabagh. 

The boundaries of the republic are not 
definitely settled. Certain outlying re- 
gions are involved in disputes, Georgia 
claiming certain regions lying within the 
former province of Tiflis, and Azerbaid- 
jan claiming a large portion of the 
former province of Elizabethpol. The 
territory described above contains 67,000 
square kilometers, or about 26,130 square 
miles, 

According to Russian official statistics, 
the number of people inhabiting the ter- 
ritory of the Armenian Republic of the 
Caucasus in 1917 was approximately 2,- 
159,000, of whom 1,293,000, or 60 per 
cent., are Armenians; 670,000, or 31 per 
cent., are Mohammedans, and 73,000, or 
3 per cent., are people of unclassified re- 
ligions. 

About 85 per cent. of the people in the 
Armenian Republic of the Caucasus are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, such as 
the cultivation of grain, cotton, garden 
produce, vines and the breeding of cattle 
and other animals, and the production of 
milk. There is also manufacturing on a 
small scale. The mineral resources are 
largely undeveloped. Large cities and 
large industrial establishments, with few 
exceptions, do not exist. Armenian mer- 
cantile and manufacturing houses of con- 
siderable magnitude have their central 
locations outside the limits of Armenia, 
at Tiflis, Baku, Rostov, Moscow and Pe- 
trograd. 

TURKISH ARMENIA 


The Armenians in the former Ottoman 
Empire are still fighting their ancient 
enemies, the Turks, and are trying to 
help themselves, despite the long delay 
of America and the Allies in solving their 
problem. An Armenian military mission, 
headed by Captain Jacques Pakradooni 
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and the famous General Antranik 
recently arrived in the United States 
to raise Armenian troops here for the 
struggle toward independence. The whole 
question of Armenia’s ultimate fate re- 
mains to be settled. On Jan. 8, 1920, the 
British Armenia Committee, through Vis- 
count Bryce, presented to the British 
Government a memorandum in which the 
two main propositions are thus ex- 
pressed: . 

The committee ask that the whole of ex- 
Ottoman Armenia be finally and com- 
pletely separated from the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and that, failing an American man- 
date over the entire country, the Otto- 
man Armenian provinces which border on 
the Erivan Republic be at once united 
with that republic, together with a port on 
the Black Sea. The Government’s re- 
affirmation of their previous assurances 
gives the committee confidence that these 
ends, which in their opinion are the mini- 
mum demanded by considerations of hu- 
manity as well as by the interests of the 
British Empire, will be attained in the 
peace settlement. 

In Turkish Armenia the Armenians 
will be in the minority, even after the 
repatriation of the refugees—because 
the Turks have destroyed a million or 
more of the inhabitants—but with the 
union of Russian Armenia with Turkish 
Armenia the Armenians will constitute 
the majority population. Armenia will 
require considerable economic aid during 
her reconstruction period. The Arme- 
nians suffered terrible losses because of 
their fidelity to the powers of the En- 
tente, and they rendered considerable 
military services to the winning of the 
war. 

Sentiment in the United States, as in- 
dicated by the press, is unfavorable to 
assuming the burden of a mandate over 
Armenia. The drift of events is toward 
inclusion of Armenia in the French or 
Italian sphere of influence, 












The Partition of Turkey 


Secret Anglo-French-Italian Agreement of 1916-17, Now Made 


URKEY’S entry into the war on the 
side of the Central Powers at 
once opened up the possibility of 
the partition of that country 

among the Allies in case the latter were 

victorious. This fact was formally rec- 
ognized in Article IX. of the secret 
treaty of London, negotiated with Italy 
on April 26, 1915. But it was not until 
early in 1916 that Great Britain and 

France got together to arrange their dif- 

ferences in the Levant and to divide the 

Sultan’s domains between themselves in 

the event of victory. That they did make 

such a partition, and that all Turkey had 
been carved up and served out two or 
three years before the Peace Conference 
met, has only recently become fully 
known to the world. The invitation to 
the United States to become involved in 
the Near Eastern situation by accepting 

a mandate over Armenia takes on a new 

aspect in the light of the map and the 

agreements presented herewith. 


SYKES-PICOT AGREEMENT 


The first result of the British and 
French decision to get together was the 
secret treaty known as the Sykes-Picot 
agreement, drafted in February or 
March, 1916, and concluded on May 9 and 
16 of that year. The text is as follows: 


The French and British Governments, 
having acquired from information at their 
disposal the eccnviction that the Arab popu- 
lations of the Arab peninsula, as_ well 
as of the provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
are strongly opposed to Turkish domination, 
and that it would be actually possible to 
establish an Arab State, or a confederation, 
both hostile to the Turkish Government and 
favorable to the Entente powers, have opened 
negotiations and have examined the ques- 
tion in common. As a result of these discus- 
sions they have agreed upon the following 
principles: 

1. France and Great Britain are prepared 
to accord recognition and protection to an 
independent Arab State or a Confederation 
of Arab States in the Zones ‘‘ A” and “B”’ 
marked on the annexed map, under the 
suzerainty of an Arab chief. In the Zone 


Public, Divided Up the Near East 





‘““A’’ France and in the Zone ‘B” Great 
Britain shall have a right of priority in re- 
gard to enterprises and local loans. In the 
Zone ‘‘A’’ France and in the Zone ‘“B’”’ 
Great Britain shall have the exclusive right 
to provide advisers or foreign officials at the 
request of the Arab State or Confederation of 
Arab States. 

2. In the blue zone France and in the red 
zone Great Britain shall be authorized to 
establish such administration, direct or indi- 
rect, or such control as they desire or as they 
shall judge convenient to establish after 
agreement with the State or Confederation 
of Arab States. 

3. There shall be established in the brown 
zone an international administration of which 
the form shall be determined after consulta- 
tion with Russia, and later in agreement 
with the other Allies and with representatives 
of the Sherif of Mecca. 

4. There shall be accorded to Great Britain: 

(1) The ports of Haifa and Acre; 

(2) The guarantee of a definite quantity 
of water from the Tigris and Euphrates in 
the Zone ‘‘ A” for Zone ‘ B.’’ 

His Majesty’s Government on its part un- 
dertakes never to enter into negotiations with 
a view to the cession of Cyprus to a third 
power without the previous consent of the 
French Government. 

5. Alexandretta shall be a free port in so 
far as concerns the commerce of the British 
Empire, and there-shall be no differential 
treatment in port dues, and no special advan- 
tages shall be refused to British ships or 
mexchandise; there shall be free transit for 
British merchandise via Alexandretta and on 
the railways traversing the blue zone, 
whether such merchandise be destined for or 
originate from the red zone, Zone ‘‘ B,’’ or 
Zone ‘‘A’’; and no differential treatment, 
direct or indirect, shall be established against 
British merchandise on any railway, or 
against British merchandise or ships in any 
port serving the above-mentioned zones. 

Haifa shall be a free port as regards the 
commerce of France, her colonies, and her 
protectorates, and there shall be no differ- 
ential treatment or advantage in port dues 
refused to French ships and merchandise. 
There shall be free transit for, French mer- 
chandise via Haifa and the British railway 
across the brown zone, whether such mer- 
chandise originate from or is destined for the 
blue zone, Zone ‘ A,’’ or Zone ‘‘B’’; and 
there shall be no _ differential treatment, 
direct or indirect, against French merchan- 
dise on any railway or against French mer- 
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chandise or ships in any port serving the 
above-mentioned zones. 


6. In the Zone ‘‘A’’ the Bagdad Railway 
shall not be prolonged southward beyond 
Mesul, and in Zone ‘‘B’”’ northward beyond 
Samara, until a railway joining Bagdad and 
Aleppo by the valley of the Euphrates has 
been completed, and that only with the co- 
operation of the two Governments.* 


7. Great Britain shall have the right to con- 
struct, administer and be the sole proprietor 
of a railway joining Haifa to Zone ‘ B.’’ 
Further, she shall have a right in perpe- 
tuity to transport troops at any time along 
the railway. It is understood by the two 
Governments that this railway is to facili- 
tate the junction of Bagdad and Haifa, and 
it is further understood that if technical 
difficulties or the cost of maintaining this 
line of junction in the brown zone render its 
construction impracticable, the French Gov- 
ernment will agree to consider that the line 
may traverse the polygon Barries-Keis- 
Maril-Silbrad - Tel - Hotsda - Mesuire before 
reaching Zone ‘‘ B.” 


8. For a period of twenty years the Turk- 
ish customs tariff shall remain in force 
throughout the blue and red zones as well 
as in Zones “A” and ‘B,’’ and no in- 
crease in rates or alteration of ad valorem 
into specific duties shall be made except with 
the consent of the two powers. 

There shall be no internal customs between 
any of the above-mentioned zones. Customs 
duties leviable shall be levied at the ports of 
entry, and shall be transmitted to the ad- 
ministration of the zone for which the goods 
are destined. 

9. It is understood that the French Gov- 
ernment will never enter upon any negotia- 
tions for the cession of its rights and will 
never cede its rights in the blue zone to any 
third power other than the State or Con- 
federation of Arab States, without the pre- 
vious consent of his Majesty’s Government, 
which on its part shall give a similar assur- 
ance with regard to the red zone. 


10. The British and French Governments, 
as protectors of the Arab State, agree not 
to acquire, and will not consent to a third 
power acquiring, territorial possessions in the 
Arabian peninsula, nor to construct a naval 
base in the islands off the east coast of the 
Red Sea; but this shall not prevent such 
rectification of the frontier of Aden as may 
be considered necessary in view of the re- 
cent aggression of the Turks. 


11. The negotiations with the Arabs in re- 
gard to the frontiers of the Arab State or 
Confederation of States shall proceed in the 


*The draft submitted to Russia added a 
note to Article VI.: ‘‘ This article has been 
included to prevent the completion and 
the organization of ‘the German railroad to 
Bagdad.’ The projected British line up the 
Euphrates Valley was completed as far 
northward as Bagdad on Jan. 15, 1920, when 
the first train from Basra arrived there. 
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same way as _ before 
two powers. 

12. It is further understood that measures 
for controlling the importation of arms into 
Arab territory shall be considered by the two 
Governments. 

An early draft of this document was 
submitted to the Russian Government at 
Petrograd on March 10, 1916, and has 
recently been found in the archives there 
and published. i 

The key map so frequently mentioned 
in the foregoing agreement did not 
become public until it was reproduced by 
The Manchester Guardian on Jan. 8, 
1920. In its original form the map showed 
only the regions assigned to British and 
French influence, but later it was further 
elaborated by the addition of the sphere 
allotted to Italy. In its later and more 
complete form it is reproduced in the 
present pages. 


in the name of the 


THE ITALIAN AGREEMENT 


Italy thus far had no part in this divis- 
ion of prospective spoils, and the fact 
was soon reflected in the manner of 
Baron Sonnino toward the Allies. On 
Sept. 30, 1916, the danger of this situa- 
tion was pointed out by M. Barrére, 
French Ambassador at Rome, in a letter 
to M. Briand, the French Foreign Min- 
ister. He said that Sonnino was in a 
delicate situation, being attacked by the 
whole opposition press because he had 
failed to secure for Italy a share of Asia 
Minor. France and England therefore 
took the necessary steps a few months 
later to include Italy in the plan for the 
partition of Turkey in accordance with a 
principle already admitted in the pact of 
London. As a result the Sykes-Picot 
agreement was supplemented by another 
equally secret, which assigned to Italy a 
broad zone in the south of Asia Minor 
and centring at Adalia. The text of this 
agreement is as follows: 


Memorandum on the result of the negotia- 
tions between the Governments of France, 
Great Britain and Italy at St. Jean de 
Maurienne and of the subsequent conferences 
concerning Asia Minor. [Date lacking.] 

Subject to the consent of the Russian Gov- 
ernment: 

1. The Italian Government gives its assent 
to the provisions contained in Articles 1 and 2 
of the Franco-British agreements of May 9 
and 16, 1916. On their part the French and 
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Reproduction of the original map attached to the Anglo-French-Italian agreement 
concerning the partition of Asia Minor, as it finally stood after Italy had entered the 
The shaded zones were to belong to the nations indicated in the key at 
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the top of the map, and the lettered zones were to be further “ spheres of influence ” for 


the same nations. The 


green zone referred to in the 


treaty is the Italian zone, the red 


is British, the blue is French, and the brown is international 


British Governments recognize Italy’s rights— 
on an identical basis as to conditions of ad- 
ministration and interest—to the green and 
the ‘‘C’’ zones indicated in the map at- 
tached hereto. 

2. Italy undertakes to make of Smyrna a 
free port in so far as the trade of France, her 
colonies and ther protectorates, as well as that 
of the British Empire and its dependencies, is 
concerned. Italy will enjoy the rights and 
privileges which France and Great Britain 
have reciprocally guaranteed each other in 
the ports of Alexandretta, Haifa and of Saint 
Jean d’Acre [Akka] by Article 5 of the agree- 
ments mentioned heretofore. Mersina shall 
be a free port with regard to the trade of 
Italy, her colonies and her protectorates, and 
there shall be no difference of treatment nor 
any advantages in port duties which may be 
refused to Italian ships or goods. Italian 
goods destined to or coming from the Italian 
zone shall obtain free transit through Mersina 
and on the railway crossing the vilayet of 
Adana. ‘There shall be no difference of treat- 
ment, direct or indirect, as against Italian 
goods on any railway line nor in any port 
along the Cilician coast and serving the 
Italian zone at tthe expense of Italian ships 
or merchandise. 

8. The form of the international administra- 


tion in the brown zone, which forms the ob- 
ject of Article 3 of the said arrangements of 
May 9 and 16, 1916, shall be decided in agree- 
ment with Italy. 

4. On her part Italy adheres to the pro- 
visions concerning the ports of Haifa and 
Akka contained in Article 4 of the same 
agreements. 

5. Italy adheres, in so far as the green and 
(C) zones are concerned, to the two para- 
graphs of Article 8 of the Anglo-French 
agreements referring to the customs system 
to be maintained in the blue and red zones, 
as well as in the zones ‘‘A’’ and ‘“ B.’’ 

6. It is understood that the interests pos- 
sessed by each power in the zones falling to 
the lot of the other powers shall be scrupu- 
lously respected, but that the powers con- 
cerned in such interests shall not make use 
of them for political action. 

7. The provisions contained in Articles 10, 
11 and 12 of the Anglo-French agreements 
concerning the Arabian Peninsula and the 
Red Sea are considered as equally applicable 
to Italy as if that power were named in those 
articles together with France and Great 
Britain as one of the contracting parties. 

8. It is understood that, in case it should 
not be possible at the conclusion of the war 
to secure to one or more of the said powers 
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the whole of the advantages contemplated in 
the agreements concluded by the allied pow- 
ers concerning the allotment to each of them 
of a portion of the Ottoman Empire, the 
maintenance of the Mediterranean equilibrium 
shall be fairly taken into consideration, in 
conformity with Article 9 of the Pact of 
London of April 26, 1915, in any change or 
arrangement affecting the provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire as a consequence of the war. 

9. It is understood that the present memo- 
randum shall be communicated to the Rus- 
sian Government in order to enable it to 
express its opinion. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO M. PICOT 


Along with the foregoing secret agree- 
ments The Manchester Guardian pub- 
lished the text of the instructions sent 
by the French Foreign Minister to F. 
Georges Picot, the French Commissary in 
Syria and Palestine. M. Picot was to 
have a small contingent of troops, and 
his mission was to leave the French 
trade mark, so to speak, alongside the 
British trade mark throughout the newly 
conquered territory. The text of this 
document is as follows: 

Paris, April 2, 1917. 

The victorious advance which has taken the 
British army beyond the boundaries of Pal- 
estine on the way to Jerusalem called for 
some step on the part of the power which has 
always possessed a preponderant position in 
the Ottoman Empire, and whose special 
rights in Armenia and Syria have just found 
confirmation in the agreements recently con- 
cluded with England and Russia. The Gov- 
ernment of the republic has not overlooked 
this, although intensely engaged in other 
directions by the urgent duty of defending 
the French soil. It has therefore notified the 
Cabinet of St. James’s of its decision to dis- 
patch to the occupied territories a representa~ 
tive, with a small contingent of troops, whose 
functions shall be to show the populations 
the complete agreement existing between the 
Allies, as well as to establish the joint char- 
acter of the action pursued in those regions. 

Your designation as Commissary of the 
republic in the occupied territories of Pales- 
tine and Syria and the placing at your dis- 
posal of a military contingent which shall 
carry our flag are prompted by that preoc- 
cupation. The task intrusted to you is 
thereby clearly defined. You will have, on 
the one hand, to organize the occupied terri- 
tories so as to insure to France a situation 
equal to that of England in all relations with 
the native populations. On the other hand, 
while our troops will join the English army 
in attacking the Turks, you will have to en- 
deavor, by all the means for propaganda 
among Arabs which you may possess, to 
facilitate the advance of the allied forces by 
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creating diversions threatening to the enemy 
army, and thereby shaking its morale. 


SIGN OF PERFECT AGREEMENT 


The presence of our flag side by side with 
that of Britain will be a sign not to be over- 
looked, which should impress upon all the 
perfect agreement existing between France 
and England. Wherever, therefore, occupa- 
tion may follow from the achievement of one 
or the other contingent, you will have to see 
that the colors of both countries shall be im- 
mediately flown. In that way will be made 
manifest the agreement which exists between 
our allies and ourselves in. this as in all 
other war zones, and which has made possi- 
ble precisely in the East the settlement of 
questions hitherto seemingly unsolvable. 


Since you are come to deliver the popula- 
tions of Palestine and Syria from the op- 
pression of the Turks and to call them to a 
life of liberty, you will have to resort for 
the organization of the occupied territories 
exclusively to native elements, and respect as 
fully as possible local customs and traditions. 
For nothing could more clearly establish the 
spirit in which we intend to carry out our 
action than such disinterested conduct. For 
the rest, the country will supply you with all 
the elements necessary, whose assistance you 
will have no difficulty in enlisting, always 
striving, in making your choice, to take into 
account in each particular case the racial and 
religious elements whose government will be 
in question. 

You are to put yourself into touch for that 
purpose with the political officer which the 
Royal Government will have sent to Pales- 
tine, keeping in mind that there is for the 
time being no question of creating a final 
situation, but merely of insuring the good 
administration of the conquered territories 
while preparing the ground, however, for 
the application of recent agreements upon 
the conclusion of peace. In this respect 
you will have to distinguish between the 
various regions affected by these agree- 
ments. While it will be right to allow your 
colleague greater freedom of action in the 
Zone ‘‘ B,’’ which is to come one day within 
the English sphere of influence, he ought to 
grant us equally favorable treatment in the 
Zone ‘‘ A,’’ which is to be subjected to our 
supervision. Finally, in the coastal zone, 
which one day will be placed under our pro- 
tectorate, your direction should have a more 
exclusive character, so as to give the popu- 
lations clear intimation of the future which 
is in store for them. 

During the advance of the French corps 
you will have to face problems of a more 
special character. A long tradition has given 
France everywhere in the East, and espe- 
cially in Palestine, a unique position which 
carries, together with certain privileges, im- 
perative duties. The war with Turkey has 
with one stroke put an end to the past. 
You should after your arrival at once resume 





the interrupted customs, and insure the pro- 
tection of the establishments which have al- 
ways been connected with our country. You 
should specially endeavor to secure, in so far 
as possible, the reopening of our schools and 
of our hospitals, so that the first result to 
be derived by the local populations from the 
advance of our soldiers shall be the revival 
of the civilizing and beneficent work of 
France interrupted for a while by the war. 


POLICY IN PALESTINE 


In entering Palestine you will come into 
contact with numerous Jewish colonies. It 
is desirable to grant them from the outset a 
large measure of protection and to mark 
the new situation by intrusting them with 
the administration of their communities and 
with a share in the government of the coun- 
try. For you are no doubt aware that the 
policy pursued toward them is destined to 
create a profound impression, not only 
among their co-religionists residing in allied 
and neutral countries, but even among those 
living in enemy countries. It would there- 
fore be in our interest to inspire them with 
the greatest expectations concerning that 
which the Allies intend to do for them on 
the soil to which they are attached by a 
millennian past, and to which some of them 
desire to return in order to establish settle- 
ments. 

However important this part of the task 
intrusted to you, an altogether different sig- 
nificance attaches to the activity which you 
will have to develop among the Mohammedan 
Arab elements with a view to inducing them 
openly to declare in our favor. In fact, it 
has to facilitate in the most effective way 
the northward advance of the allied troops 
and to attach to us energetic populations 
whom old sentiments as well as recent events 
in the East cause to turn their eyes more 
willingly toward England. The recent allied 
operations against Turkey, considered in the 
East as formidable failures, and, so far as 
France is concerned, not yet made good by 
victories such as those of Bagdad and Gaza, 
have seriously affected the prestige of our 
country in the eyes of these populations; 
while opposition to the Christians, our old 
protégés, has always caused Mohammedan 
Arabs to regard us with suspicion. Since 
the beginning of the war their delegates 
have often pressed upon the French repre- 
sentatives the fact that a unique oppor- 
tunity was offered us to appear in their 
eyes as liberators. It is incumbent upon us 
not to neglect it. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE ARABS 


Lacking the immediate dispatch of a some- 
what strong contingent, allowing our flag to 
appear before the eyes as it should, you must 
endeavor to invest our present action with all 
the importance and impressiveness of which 
it is capable. For the rest, the agreements 


recently signed will indicate to you in broad 
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lines the policy to be followed toward the 
Arabs. What we want to do is to liberate a 
people long subjected by the Turks and ren- 
der it the privileges to which it is entitled. 
Our action must tend to restore its brilliance 
to a civilization which has not been without 
greatness, differing in that from the policy of 
the rulers at Constantinople, who persecuted 
the most illustrious of the Arabs and tried to 
exclude their language even from sacred 
books. You are to emphasize these senti- 
ments in the proclamation which you will 
have to address to them. 


You will lay weight especially on the point 
that there is no intention of imposing upon 
them foreign Governors, but solely of assist- 
ing them to create national institutions capa- 
ble of insuring ordered government. For the 
purpose of inducing the Arabs actively to 
operate against the Turks, with a view to 
cutting their communications and disorgan- 
izing their army, you will have, moreover, 
various other means at your disposal. You 
will reward with money the desertions they 
may cause, and the raids against railways 
or lines of supply. You will create bands 
capable of harassing our enemies and of 
keeping the mountain by distributing arms 
and ammunition to the tribes which shall 
have expressed sentiments favorable to our 
cause. You will direct and co-ordinate their 
movements by an intelligent service, keeping 
in close contact with the Arabs. Finally, you 
will direct their aspirations by forming at 
your headquarters a council composed of 
delegates of the various chiefs. 

These general lines once laid down, it will 
rest with you to settle details of execution 
and the difficulties which you may have to 
face. I leave it to you, especially, to settle 
with General Murray on your arrival in 
Egypt the conditions under which the troops 
at your disposal are to be employed, with a 
view to giving our co-operation the greatest 


possible importance in the eyes of the popu- 
lations. 


The task hereby intrusted to you is a com- 
plement to the work you carried out in the 
course of the negotiations with which you 
were charged last year in London and Petro- 
grad. You will have, therefore, constantly to 
refer to the text of the signed arrangements, 
in order to follow out their spirit in every 
circumstance and thereby prepare the early 
realization of our agreements. The Govern- 
ment of the republic relies upon your tact to 
achieve this work and harmony in the com- 
mon action with our allies, as well as upon 
your energy to safeguard the interests with 
the defense of which you are hereby in- 
trusted. 


A more blunt and businesslike memo- 
randum on the same subject was sub- 
mitted to the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on April 10, 1917, by Count 


_Vitalis, head of the Department of Pub- 
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lic Works. It outlined some very definite 
claims which France ought to make and 
threw further light on the intimate con- 
nection between foreign colonial policy 
and financial interests in the minds of 
the Allies. 


‘SMYRNA GIVEN TO ITALY 


The final division of Asia Minor 
among the Allies was arranged nearly 
five months after the United States 
entered the war, yet our Government was 
not consulted; on the contrary, it was 
carefully prevented from learning what 
was going on. Nor is there any evidence 
that the Kerensky Government in Russia, 
which, like ours, was an advocate of self- 
determination of nationalities, was ever 
communicated with on the _ subject, 
though the document given below con- 
tains a provision for such action. The 
most striking feature of this further 
elaboration of the secret treaty is that 
it gives Smyrna to Italy. At present this 
port is in the hands of the Greeks. The 
Italian Government claimed it at Ver- 
sailles and is claiming it now. The au- 
thority on which it bases this claim was 
made public for the first time by a cor- 
respondent of The New York Globe and 
Chicago Daily News on Feb. 9, 1920. It 
is a letter from Arthur Balfour, British 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to the 
French Government, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

Foreign Office, Aug. 18, 1917, Sir:—I 
have the honor to inform you that in 
reply to a note addressed to me on the 
18th inst. by the Italian Ambassador in 
London, I have officially notified his 
Excellency that his Majesty’s Government 
agree that the following provisions 
embody the results of the conversation 
between the Governments of France, 
Great Britain, and Italy at St. Jean de 
Maurienne and of subsequent conferences 
concerning Asia Minor. 

I have at the same time informed Mar- 
quis Imperiali that these provisions should 
remain secret. 

‘* Subject to Russia’s assent. 

‘*1,. The Italian Government adheres to 
the stipulations contained in Articles 1 
and 2 of the Franco-British agreements 
of May 9 and 16, 1916. On their side the 
Governments of France and of Great 
Britain recognize for Italy, under the 
same conditions of administration and of 
interests, the green zones and ‘C.’ 

“2. Italy pledges herself to make 
Smyrna a free port as far as concerns 
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the commerce of France, her colonies and 
her protectorates, and also the commerce 
of the British Empire and dependencies. 
Italy will enjoy the rights and privileges 
that France and Great Britain have re- 
ciprocally assured to themselves in the 
ports of Alexandretta, of Haifa, and of St. 
Jean d’Acre, as per Article 5 of the said 
provisions. Mersina will be a free port 
as far as concerns the commerce of Italy, 
her colonies and protectorates, and there 
will be no difference of treatment nor 
advantages in the rights of port, which 
are not to be refused to the navy or mer- 
chandise of Italy. There will be free 
transit through Mersina and by railroad 
across the vilayet of Adana for Italian 
merchandise bound to and from the 
Italian zone. There will be no difference 
of treatment, direct or indirect, at the 
expense of Italian merchandise or ships 
in any port along the coast of Galicia, 
in supplying the Italian zone. 

‘*3. The form of international adminis- 
tration in the brown zone mentioned in 
Article 3 of the said agreements of May 
9 and 16, 1916, will be decided together 
with Italy. 

‘*4, Italy, as far as she is concerned, 
consents to the dispositions relative to the 
ports of Haifa and of Acre contained in 
Article 4 of the same provisions. 

‘“*5. Concerning the green zone and 
zone ‘C,’ Italy adheres to the two para- 
graphs of Article 8 of the Franco-British 
agreements regarding the customs sys- 
tem which shall be maintained in the 
blue and red zones, as well as in zones 
‘A’ end. ‘ 3B.’ 

‘6. It is understood that the interests 
which each power possesses in the zones 
controlled by the other powers shall be 
scrupulously respected, but that the 
powers controlling these interests will not 
use them as means for political action. 

‘““] The dispositions contained in Ar- 
ticles 10, 11 and 12 of the Franco-Eng- 
lish agreements, concerning the Arabic 
peninsula and the Red Sea, will be con- 
sidered as equally applicable to Italy as 
if that power were named in these articles 
with France and Great Britain with the 
title of a contracting party. 

‘*8. It is understood that if, at the 
conclusion .of peace, the advantages em- 
bodied in the agreements’ contracted 
among the allied powers as to the handing 
over to each of them a part of the Otto- 
man Empire could not be entirely as- 
sured to one or more of the said powers, 
then in whatever alterations or arrange- 
ment of provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire made as a consequence of the 
war, the maintenance of the equilibrium 
in the Mediterranean will be given equit- 
able consideration, in conformity with 
Article 9 of the London agreement of 
April 26, 1915. 

‘*9. It has been agreed that the present 
memorandum will be communicated to the 
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Russian Government, so as to allow it to 
make known its views.’’ 
I have the honor, &c., 


BALFOUR. 
This communication was addressed to 
M. de Fleuriau, French Chargé d’Affaires 
at London, who transmitted it to Foreign 
Minister Ribot in Paris on Aug. 24, 1917, 
with injunctions as to its secrecy. The 
memorandum contained in Mr. Balfour’s 
letter had been drawn up in London on 
Aug. 8, and had already been communi- 
cated to the Italian Ambassador at Paris. 
On Aug. 22 M. Ribot wrote to the Italian 
Ambassador acknowledging the receipt 
of the text and map in question, and 
adding: “I agree with his Excellency, 
Baron Sonnino, on the terms of the said 
memorandum, which must remain secret.” 


It is along the lines of these secret 
agreements that events have been mov- 
ing in Asia Minor ever since the war; in 
fact, the subjoined map throws a flood 
of clarifying light on the medley of an- 
nexationist activities in that region. With 
the additional element of a Greek force 
at Smyrna edging its way into the ter- 
ritory originally assigned to Italy, the 
whole situation is made clear; each nation 
is proceeding to occupy as large a por- 
tion as possible of the region mapped 
out for it in the secret agreement. The 
map likewise contributes to an under- 
standing of the long delay in deciding 
what is to become of Anatolian Armenia 
and of the remnants of Turkey. 


Japan and China 


China, Still Hostile to Shantung Clauses of Peace Treaty, | 


Rejects Japan’s Overtures 


[PERIOD ENDED 


HE strained situation between 
Japan and China over the rights 
acquired by the Japanese in Shan- 
tung Peninsula through the peace 
settlement was not relieved during Jan- 
uary and February by the unceasing 
utterances of Japanese publicists and 
statesmen insisting that it was Japan’s 
irrevocable intention to restore Shantung 
in full sovereignty to China, and that 
she intended to retain only the economic 
concessions which she had taken over 
from Germany. China continued its 
determined boycott of all Japanese com- 
modities, though it entailed enormous loss 
to Japanese and Chinese merchants alike. 
This boycott was considered by the Japa- 
nese authorities to threaten the gravest 
economic consequences. 

The firmness of the new attitude of the 
Chinese Government toward Japan was 
brought into strong relief by disorders 
at Fuchow on Nov. 16, in which many 
Chinese were attacked, killed or wounded 
by Japanese residents. The Chinese 
Foreign Ministry on Dec. 1 presehted a 
note to the Japanese Legation dealing 


Fes. 15, 1920] 


with these assaults, and making the fol- 
lowing demands: That the Japanese Con- 
sul at Fuchow be removed; that the 
Japanese pay an indemnity for the loss 
of all Chinese lives at this port as the 
result of the attacks, and also pay the 
cost of all medical expenses incurred by 
the Chinese wounded; that adequate 
punishment be meted out to all the Japa- 
nese ringleaders; and that the Japanese 
Consul at Fuchow make an apology to 
the Chinese authorities of that city. 
Meanwhile it was reported at Peking 
on Dec. 2 that the whole of China was 
aflame over the Fuchow incident. Keen 
resentment was expressed by the Chinese 
press over the arrival of four Japanese 
warships at Fuchow, following the dis- 
orders. The Japanese marines, after 
landing and parading in the Foreign 
Concession, attempted to enter the native 
city, but were prevented by the local au- 
thorities. Charges were made that the 
Japanese aggression at Fuchow heralded 
Japan’s intention to seize Fukien, which 
territory she was said to covet as much 
as she did Shantung. Many protests 


) 
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poured in at Peking, including that of 
seventy-two guilds in Canton, and public 
feeling, reflected in the tone and in the 
demands of the Chinese Government’s 
note to Japan, was at white heat. A con- 
ciliatory spirit was shown in an official 
announcement issued by the Japanese 
Legation at Peking on Dec. 31, which 
said that the Japanese warships sta- 
tioned at Fuchow would be withdrawn, 
as order had been restored. This note 
continued : 

In co-relation with this voluntary step, 
the Japanese Government hopes the Chi- 
nese authorities will further exert their 
utmost efforts to insure protection to 
Japanese, as well as preservation of peace 
and order throughout China, with a view 
to avoiding a recurrence of such unpleas- 
ant events. 

As a consequence of the presence of 
the Japanese warships .at Fuchow the 
economic boycott had been universally 
intensified. The Japanese announcement 
of the ships’ withdrawal, therefore, was 
interpreted in Chinese quarters as a proof 
of the effectiveness of this boycott, as 
well as of the firm stand taken by the 
Chinese Government in its official note, 
and the Chinese attitude of hostility 
underwent no visible change. 


JAPANESE DENIAL 


The Japanese, however, both in Japan 
and abroad, continued to insist that their 
intentions toward China were grossly 
misunderstood. Viscount Y. Uchida, for 


instance, in an article called “ Plain 
Facts on Shantung,” which appeared in 
The Independent on Jan. 1, reiterated 
Japan’s intentions to act in good faith 
in restoring Shantung to China, and 
added: 


If the people of America would consider 
this question in its true light, if they 
would delete the specious argument of 
the active propagandist in America, they 
should have no difficulty in finding safe 
ground for assurance that for every rea- 
son Japan must keep faith with her 
friends, and that in fact China will bene 
efit by the decision with regard to Shan- 
tung as reached by the conferees in Paris. 

Before the ink was dry upon the signa- 
tures of the representatives of the Em- 
peror of Japan to the Treaty of Peace, 
the cry was raised against the Shantung 
award in that treaty. A widespread and 
suspicious propaganda was built upon the 
hypothesis that Japan entered the war 
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without a scintilla of the better or higher 
motives of her allies, solely for the pur- 
pose of self-aggrandizement, and that 
finally the representatives of the Emperor 
of Japan signed the treaty with their 
tongues in their cheeks, intending to 
carry out their part in letter, perhaps, 
but not in spirit. In other words, the 
logical conclusion would be that the Jap- 
anese Government was a treacherous con- 
spirator against the peace of the world at 
the very moment she signed and ratified 
the Treaty of Peace. 

Impossible! The assertion is false; it 
is dangerous. It is being urged by press 
agents for an ulterior purpose, but there 
can be but one fair conclusion, based 
upon all the facts. That conclusion was 
reached by the conference in Paris, 
namely, that Japan as one of the five 
main powers signatory will keep faith and 
abide by the treaty as she always has 
kept faith with other nations. * * * 

Japan is determined to restore Tsing- 
tao to China in full sovereignty. What 
Japan intends to retain are only the eco- 
nomic privileges granted to Germany, 
which she will share with China, and she 
has no intention to hold or demand any 
right whatsoever which is likely to affect 
China’s territorial sovereignty. 

Japan is ready and will not hesitate to 
enter upon negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of China as to arrangements for the 
restitution of Tsing-tao as soon as possi- 
ble after the Treaty of Versailles comes 
into force. 


In an address delivered at the opening 
of the Japanese Diet on Jan. 21 the Jap- 
anese Premier, Mr. Hara, similarly in- 
sisted on Japan’s intention to fulfill ex- 
actly the clauses of the Peace Treaty 
affecting Shantung, and further an- 
nounced that the Japanese Government 
was already taking active steps to trans- 
late this intention into reality. Kiao- 
Chau and Tsing-tao, he declared, would 
be returned to China, and the Shantung 
Railway would be operated in union 
with China, in accordance with the terms 
of the Chino-Japanese agreement of 1918. 


NEGOTIATIONS BEGUN 


Yukichi Obata, the Japanese Minister 
to China, on Jan. 19 notified the Peking 
Government that Japan, having suc- 
ceeded to Germany’s rights in Shantung 
on Jan. 10 in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the treaty, was ready to ne- 
gotiate with China at any time for their 
return, and for the retrocession of the 
leased territory. When arrangements 
were completed, it was further stated, 





JAPAN AND CHINA 


Japan, granting the existence of normal 
conditions, would withdraw her railroad 
guards from Shantung. The full offer, 
given out officially by the Tokio Foreign 
Office on Jan. 25, contained the fol- 
lowing provisions: 


1. The Japanese Government desires to 
open negotiations regarding the retroces- 
sion of Kiao-Chau Bay and other meas- 
ures with the view of effecting a sincere 
and speedy settlement, and hopes that 
the Chinese Government will make neces- 
sary preparations. 

2. With regard to troops along the 
Shantung Railway, Japan intends to 
withdraw them as soon as possible, even 
before reaching an agreement with China, 
unless the absence of other railway 
guards affects the security of communica- 
tions and the interests both of Japan and 
China, her partner, in which case the 
Japanese will garrison the railway until 
the Chinese Government has organized a 
railway police force. Since, however, 
Japan desires to withdraw even before a 
Japanese-Chinese agreement has been 
reached, Japan hopes for the earliest or- 
ganization of Chinese railway police. 


CHINA REFUSES PARLEY 


An unexpected development arose when 
the Chinese Cabinet, at a meeting held 
on Jan. 26, decided to refuse to negotiate 
with Japan on the ground that such 
action would be equivalent to acceptance 
of the Peace Treaty with Germany, which 
China had refused to sign. This deci- 
sion was referred to the Foreign Office. 
Numerous telegrams were received from 
the provinces opposing any discussion 
favoring the submission of the question 
to the League of Nations, and condemn- 
ing any action equivalent to recognition 
of the German treaty. These telegrams 
were still pouring in on Jan. 30; even the 
hostile Canton Government had joined in 
the universal protest and appeal. Prac- 
tically every district in Shantung had 
telegraphed the Government to stand by 
the original policy and refuse to comply 
with the wish for parley which Japan 
had expressed. Up to the time when 
CURRENT HISTORY went to press, how- 
ever, no official refusal to negotiate had 
been sent to the Japanese Government by 
China. 


CHINA LOAN CONSORTIUM 


The obstacles in the way of an inter- 
national and interallied loan to China, 
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which was in sore financial need, were at 
least provisionally smoothed away, and 
discussions between the representatives 
of Great Britain, France, Japan, and the 
United States continued. The great 
stumbling block had been Japan’s’ in- 
sistence on the exclusion of Southern 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 
from the application of the consortium 
and the refusal of the United States to 
permit the withdrawal of any such 
special spheres of influence from the 
scope of the projected international loan. 

The American attitude had been clearly 
stated by the Washington Government on 
Nov. 22, when it maintained that all 
legitimate interests would be conserved 
if it were shown that there was no in- 
tention on the part of the consortium to 
encroach upon established industrial en- 
terprises or to compel the pooling of 
existing Japanese options for their con- 
tinuation. On Nov. 29 Mr. Lansing sent 
to the British Foreign Office an ex- 
planation of the firm resolution of the 
United States to stand for the main- 
tenance of the “open door” policy and 
the rejection of all claims for special 
spheres of interest. 


JAPAN CAUSES DEADLOCK 


Japan’s refusal to waive her special 
claims brought the whole question to a 
deadlock, which continued through the 
Winter, with Great Britain using her 
good offices to bring about an under- 
standing between the two opposing ele- 


ments. The attempt of a group of 
Chicago bankers, meanwhile, to nego- 
tiate a Chinese loan independently 
proved futile owing to a dispute over 
security, and the prospect of China’s re- 
ceiving financial assistance grew ever 
fainter, owing to the inability of Japan 
and the United States to agree on the 
consortium. On Feb. 12 Thomas W. 
Lamont and other American financiers 
left New York for a trip to Japan and 
China with the object of persuading 
Japan to recede from its present position 
in regard to our financing China. 
Meanwhile, as announced in Washing- 
ton on Jan. 29, the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Peking of the four nations 
involved had been authorized by their 
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respective Governments to proceed with 
negotiations with the Chinese Foreign 
Office on the question of an emergency 
loan of £5,000,000, normally about $25,- 
000,000. It was stated at this time that 
by a series of such emergency loans, in- 
stead of one large loan, China’s pressing 
needs would be satisfied, and neither 
Japan nor the United States would be 
compelled to abandon its official stand 
regarding the “open door.” It was 
understood that the United States and 
Japan would carry the quota of Great 
Britain and France in this first emer- 
gency loan, in view of the depletion of 
the treasury of both of the last-named 
countries, and that Italy, Belgium and 
Russia might be admitted to the con- 
sortium later on. The completion of 
negotiations, anticipatory to delivering 
the £5,000,000 of the first loan was ex- 
pected within two months. 


BRITISH-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


The Anglo-Japanese alliance will ex- 
pire in July, 1921, and the subject of its 
renewal was widely discussed in Japan 
during the closing months of 1919. Vis- 
count Kato, who was the Japanese Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s when 
the alliance first originated, said in an 
article in the Jiji Shimpo of Dec. 2: 

There can be no doubt that the alliance 
has for some twenty years had a great 
influence, both direct and indirect, on the 
relations between the two nations, and it 
is not advisable that the alliance which 
has this great history should be abolished 
as a mere relic of the past. It is prac- 
ticable to continue the alliance if both 
contracting powers desire it. Even if it 
became merely an agreement or a mutual 
declaration, it would be better than noth- 
ing. I believe it is of vital necessity and 
opportune that our Government should 
lay great stress on the question, and at 
once exchange views with the British 

Government. Not only I but the whole 

nation uesires to know what the Govern- 

ment intends to do. 

The Japanese press, as a whole, was 
similarly in favor of a renewal of the 
alliance. One exception was the Niroku, 
which openly declared that the Anglo- 
Japanese combination was unnatural, 
and that Japan should go to China to 
form a yellow-race alliance as against 
the white races. 

The discussion brought out a distinct 


note of hostility to the United States, 
based on the anti-Japanese utterances in 
the Senate during the discussion of the 
Shantung settlement; this feeling had 
been intensified by proposals of anti- 
Japanese legislation in California and by 
the discussion of Federal legislation 
against Japanese immigration to the 
United States. New sparks were added 
to the fire by publication of the Japanese 
budget estimates, which include exces- 
sively large sums for the army and navy, 
particularly for the latter, the United 
States being blamed for this new burden 
on the Japanese Nation. Various papers 
have published articles intended to show 
that the United States is determined to 
block Japan’s path in various directions. 
The most virulent article was published 
by the Osaka Mainichi, which categori- 
cally enumerated sixteen points to show 
that the United States had been inimical 
to Japan ever since the latter country 
entered into relations with the West. 


JAPAN'S INTERNAL POLICY 


A campaign to reduce Government ex- 
penses and the high cost of living was 
undertaken by the Japanese Government 
at the initiation of the Emperor toward 
the end of November. The annual cherry 
blossom and chrysanthemum parties were 
curtailed of the customary banquets. The 
cotton speculators were pursued by law, 
but no effective result was obtained 
either in this case or in that of other 
profiteering, which had aroused a great 
public clamor. The Tokio Chamber of 
Commerce passed a resolution asking the 
Government to deflate currency as the 
only effective measure, to remove re- 
strictions on the import of certain useful 
commodities, and to put an absolute em- 
bargo on necessary staples and material. 

Premier Hara, on the eve of the formal 
opening of the Diet on Dec. 23, asserted 
that “ many problems exist, some of them 
not easy of solution.” Among these he 
cited extension of the franchise,* “ the 
eternal food problem,” and foreign diplo- 
macy, especially with reference to China. 
Regarding the first, the Japanese Gov- 


*The Japanese franchise has hitherto been 
extended to male subjects of not less than 
twenty-five years of age, qualified by resi- 
dential and tax-paying requisites. 





JAPAN AND CHINA 


ernment, he said, was ready to meet the 
will of the people. 

One aspect of foreign policy which 
came into prominence at this time was 
Japan’s raising of the question of racial 
equality at the Peace Conference as af- 
fecting the Japanese right of immigra- 
tion to former German islands in the 


Pacific which had been allotted to the . 


British. A delay asked by Baron Matsui 
in order to consult his Government be- 
fore agreeing to the allocation plan was 
granted by the Supreme Council on Dec. 
24. Regarding Siberian policy, Japan’s 
firm resolve to keep the Bolshevist 
armies west of Lake Baikal was ex- 
pressed by Premier Hara on Dec. 26. 
The Japanese Premier on this occasion 
specifically denied rumors that Japan 
was negotiating with the purpose of ac- 
quiring special territories in Mexico, and 
on Jan. 22 Viscount Uchida, the Foreign 
Minister, stated that Japanese immigra- 
tion to Mexico was being prohibited in 
accordance with an agreement with the 
United States. 


In Seoul, Korea, on Dec. 5, the Supreme 
Court confirmed the decision of the Court 
of Appeals, convicting the Rev. Eli Miller 
Mowry, a Presbyterian missionary from 
Mansfield, Ohio, of sheltering Korean 
agitators during the suppressed Korean 
revolt. He was sentenced to pay a fine 
of 100 yen or go to prison for twenty 
days, and was given thirty days to decide 
which alternative he preferred. 

Official dispatches received in Wash- 
ington on Feb. 9 announced the begin- 
ning of active rebellion in Korea, fostered 
by Russian Bolsheviki. A clash between 
2,000 Koreans and a Japanese army post 
of 700 men in Northern Korea, the mes- 
sage said, had resulted in defeat of the 
Japanese, 300 of whom were killed and 
the remainder routed. Details of the 
fight were not reported. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


A new commercial relationship was 
inaugurated between China and the 
United States in December, 1919, by the 
establishment of a Chinese-American In- 
dustrial Bank, with many branches, and 


with Peking as the head office. The un- 
dertaking was capitalized at $10,000,000, 
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subscribed for equally by Chinese and 
American groups. Of the directors, six 
are Chinese and five are Americans. 
Among the Americans interested are E. 
P. Bruce, President of the Pacific De- 
velopment Company; G. F. Stone, Presi- 
dent of Hayden, Stone & Co., and A. H. 
Wiggins of the Chase National Bank, 
New York. Among the Chinese group 
are the President of the republic, Hsu 
Shih-chang; Marshal Tuan Chi-jui, 
former Prime Minister Chien Nun-hsum, 
former Presidents Li Yuan-hung and 
Feng Kwo-chang; also the Military 
Governors of Kiangsu, Kiangsi and 
Hupeh. 


In a note presented by the British Min- 
ister to the Chinese Government toward 
the end of December it was recommended 
that China discontinue the use of sycee 
silver (pure uncoined bullion used as cur- 
rency) and establish a uniform dollar 
standard of currency, with subsidiary. 
silver and copper coins, in order to over- 
come the disadvantages resulting from 
currency depreciation and the discredited 
status of Chinese bank notes. The 
Chinese Government had considered these 
recommendations favorably, and was 
planning the opening of a central mint in 
Shanghai for the free coinage of silver. 
Chow Tsu-chi, former Minister of Fi- 
nance, was appointed Director General 
of Currency about the middle of January, 
and was charged to place Chinese ex- 
change on a sound and uniform basis. 


A new Cabinet was formed at this time 
with General Chin Yun-peng, formerly 
Acting President, as Prime Minister and 
Minister of War. The other members 
were: 

Minister for 

Tseng-shiang. 

Minister of the Interior and Minister of 

Commerce and Agriculture, Tien Were 

lioh. 

Minister of Finance, Li Hsu-ho. 
Minister of the Navy, Admiral 

Cheng-ping. 

Minister of Justice, Chu Shen. 
Minister of Communications, Tseng Yu- 
chun. 

The organization of a permanent Cabi- 
net marked the end of a long period of 
political strife between factions in Pe- 
king and demonstrated the ascendency 
of Tuan Chi-jui, one-time Premier and 


Foreign Affairs, Lou 


Sah 
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considered the most powerful politician 
in North China. General Chin, according 
to Far Eastern experts, owed his acces- 
sion to the permanent Premiership to 
Tuan. With the establishment of this 
permanent Cabinet it was believed that 
the way toward a resumption of negotia- 
tions between the warring Governments 
of North and South China, and the con- 
clusion of domestic peace, had been 
definitely opened. 

Under orders of Yang Tien-fu, a 


notorious outlaw who, with some 5,000 
followers, had been operating in the 
Kochin Mountains, Dr. R. A. Shelton, an 
American missionary, was seized by 
bandits near Yunnan-fu on Jan. 3 and 
held for ransom. The American Lega- 
tion at Peking was instructed by the 
Washington Government on Jan. 12 to 
request the co-operation of the French 
Consul at Yunnan-fu, and of the 
Governor of the Province of Yunnan, in 
efforts to obtain Dr. Shelton’s release. 


Japan’s Policy in China 
By MARQUIS OKUMA* 


{FORMER PREMIER OF JAPAN] 


F course, we cannot deny that Ja- 
O pan’s policy in China is likely to be 
misunderstood by the United 
States. The American people are all the 
more disposed toward a misunderstand- 
ing because of their desire always to 
sympathize with the weaker party to a 
dispute. It has long been a feature of 
American policy to oppose the strong in 
favor of the week. * * * Itisanoble 
spirit, this; and we cannot find any fault 
with it. But what if it may prove mis- 
placed ? 

As all the world knows, China is now 
in rather a bad state, having lost her 
central authority and thrown her people 
into confusion. Entertaining doubts as 
to whether Japan is not trying to take 
advantage of China’s weakness and dis- 
order to gain her own ends,:and making 
unjust demands on China, America, with 
characteristic spirit, is sympathizing 
with China and not afraid to snub Japan 
and ask her to stand back a bit. 

In addition, there is the menace of un- 
scrupulous merchants and traders in 
China, who, in their race for favors and 
concessions, want to drive Japan out of 
the country, so that they may have a free 
hand. They are jealous of her as a 
dangerous rival in the commerce of 
China. The Americans are a fine people; 
but all Americans are not good; they all 
do not love justice, any more than all 
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Japanese do. Too many of these are 
operating in China, and they engage in 
propaganda calculated to injure interna- 
tional relations. Exaggerated rumors 
and insinuations are circulated in China 
and sent back to America and over to 
Japan, and do a lot of harm. 


As for the Chinese, they know not 
what to make of it all; and they take 
advantage of every small difficulty to 
excite international interest and sus- 
picion, often making mountains out of 
molehills. TThey go to British and Ameri- 
can merchants with their complaints and 
try to induce them to act against Japan. 

Japan certainly has no designs on any 
territory of China. On the contrary, it is 
Japan’s e- 
se the integri j 
If Japan has no desire to menace the Se 
ritory of China she just as certainly does 
not desire to see any other country men- 
ace it. es_not intend_to_ permit 


others to do in China what she would not , 
do herself. This is the duty of one neigh- 


or to her say the least. 


While thus guarding the safety of our 
big neighbor, for our own sakes as well 
as for the sake of China, we do not deem 
it improper to desire the economic and 
commercial development of China, which 
would mean mutual profit to all. Japan 
has always had this ambition for China, 
but it is only since Japan revealed her 
greatness in the wars with China and 
Russia that western nations began to 
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entertain suspicions as to our motives in 
China. Recently the West has been cast- 
ing jealous eyes on Japan. The unduly 
suspicious West forgets the reason of 
Japan’s war with China and now con- 
nects it with some ulterior motives on 
our part. Some even dare to dub Japan 
a second Germany, ready to practice 
atrocities on the weaker peoples of Asia; 
while the Chinese, quick to seize on these 
slanders, strive to provide foreigners with 
further ground for apprehension. But 
Japan, being aware of this disposition, 
should carefully guard her actions in 
China, so as ive no ground for mis- 
understanding. The anti-Japanese prop- 
aganda thus carried on is very disad- 
vantageous to this country. 


Unlike the English and Americans, 
Japan is not clever at carrying on propa- 
ganda in her own defense, and certainly 
she does not spend as much money on it 
as they, which must be put down to our 
inefficient diplomacy. Japan is no match 
for the West in diplomacy.. She under- 
stands none of the arts by which a thing 
at one time may mean one thing and at 
another time another thing. At the 
Portsmouth conference Japan lost a great 
deal just because she would not spend 
vast sums on propaganda; and at Ver- 
sailles she had the same experience. In 
this device China easily scored over 
Japan. China not only dispatched men 
of eloquence and learning to the Peace 
Conference, but backed them up with all 
the usual forces for powerful propa- 

ganda, while Japan was satisfied simply 
to send gentlemen to represent her. It is 
all very well to be represented by gentle- 
men, but if the gentlemen’s notion of 
their duty is to refrai- from saying and 
proclaiming even what they ought, it is 
a futile policy. * * * 

It cannot be denied that there are some 
Japanese in China who do not behave 
toward the Chinese as they ought; and, 
though two wrongs do nct make a right, 
we cannot refrain from asking whether 
all the British and Americans in China 
behave properly? As for looking after 
number one and obtaining the spoils 
wherever possible, the Japanese in China 
have nothing on their British and 
American rivals. If Japan is misunder- 
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stood because of her nationals in China, 
how is ij tions are not mis- 
understood in the same way? Is this 
due to more careful propaganda, or 
what? Japan does not condone the ill- 
behavior of any of her people who offend 
in China. She constantly warns them 
against besmirching the character of 
their country by ill deeds. In this mat- 
ter Japan would be greatly obliged if the 
English and Americans, who are from 
Christian countries, would show the Japa- 
nese a better example. People of Chris- 
tian countries should be the last to force 


themselves on others. It is Christian, no 
doubt, to recommend good things, but is 

it.Christian_to force others to accept 
them? (But we > Chrrcitca~ to <ce 

No one can wonder that all the world 
now has its eyes on China, because China 
has an area as large as all Europe, 
awaiting development of vast and 
wealthy resources. It is right that the 
various nations of the world should de- 
sire to participate in developing China, 
but there is no need to bite and devour 
one another over it. Can they not agree 
to co-operate in assisting China and 
bringing her into line with modern prog- 
ress? How can Japan, which is not as 
powerful as her rivals, be suspected of 
trying to get the lion’s share of profit out 
of China? rt in Ona, he iden fie 
play the tyrant in China, t e idea is too 

absurd for nsi ! 

With the conclusion of peace the 
League of Nations has been established, 
and now surely all international bicker- 
ings and feuds will be at an end. It is to 


be hoped that the League will justify our 


Cpectations. But suppose China should 
take advantage of the League to propose 
something absurd or unreasonable; it 
would make more trouble than peace. 
Japan has been proclaimed one of the 
five great powers fathering the League 
of Nations; but Japan has no great 
power. China is always disposed to de- 
spise Japan as a country with no great 
influence in the world. Thus she pre- 
tends to rely on England and America, 
who have more power than Japan. What 
China cannot forget is the fact that for 
long ages she regarded Japan as an in- 
ferior nation of no great significance in 
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the world. But so long as China is led 
to believe, because England and America 
are so powerful, that she can take refuge 
under their wings while defying and in- 
sulting Japan, there will be trouble. 
There is no need that the habits and 
condition of China should be allowed to 
create bad feeling between Japan and 
America. If such a feeling is fomented 
it is the work of unscrupulous persons 
who are anxious to make trouble for us. 
jAny difference of opinion between 
| America and Japan in regard to China 
can only lead to the injury of all con- 


cerned, and, most of all, to China herself.¢ 


There is really too much of a disposi- 
tion in America to agree with China that 
since Japan is a small country of no great 
power she may be ignored or despised. 
For instance, when Japan appeared in the 
south seas America was much excited, 
and even raised objections, yet nothing at 
all was said when the Germans occupied 
these islands. “If it is a crime for Japan 
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to be there, why was it a virtue for Ger- 
many to be there? Thus Japan is left to 


jinfer that America did not oppose Ger- 


many because that country was thought 
o be powerful, but she opposes Japan be- 
cause she thinks Japan is not powerful. 
With the labor movement producing 
increasing unrest in America, that coun- 
try ought to have its hands full in deal- 
ing with domestic problems for the pres- 
ent. Japan, too, has her social and in- 
dustrial problems to solve. The two 
countries should treat each other fairly 
and squarely in all their relations, so that 
justice may inevitably be expected and 
received on both sides. Revolution is in 
the air, as may be seen from conditions 
in Russia and Germany, with echoes in 
more settled lands. It therefore becomes 
even the most powerful countries to look 
tg themselves and see that their own-af- 
fairs are in order, seeing that even the 
most—powerful are not-exemptfrom the 
dangers that threaten the present age! “? __ 
rigged AT werd ot} Os 


To the 


By FRED W. 


Senate 


BENTLEY 


¢. 
Dane i g 


[The author of this poem is the fathen of Fred W. Bentley, Jr., of Chicago, the first 
American soldier to lose his life in France. The poem was written on Jan. 10, 1920, the 
day when all the allied and associated powers, except the United States, exchanged final 
ratifications at Paris. It was sent to CURRENT HIsTory by the author’s friend, S. C. Herren 
of Chicago.] 

I took from my window the flag today, 
The flag of the bleeding heart, 

And folded it up and laid it away, 
While my Country stands apart. 


I have laid it away in the black steel box, 
With his cross and record won, 

While the wily spoilsman coolly blocks 
The road he died upon. 


He had volunteered, and died, to save, 
In the Summer of Seventeen; 

But they have dug him out of his battle grave— 
Ah, the ghoul of war is lean! 


And I think I see the gold-star eyes, 
And the eyes of friendly States, 
Gaze with wonder, distress—surprise, 

As my Country hesitates. 


We painfully left the flag in the sun 
Till the treaties were exchanged; 
That day is here—Peace has begun, 
Yet my Country stands estranged. 


So we have laid it away with his childhood locks, 
(The blue star turned to gold,) 
With the other things in the black steel box— 
Ah, the ghoul of war is old! 
Chicago, Jan. 10, 1920. 





Bernstorff on the Witness Stand 


German ex-Ambassador’s 
Wilson’s Peace 


Y virtue of Article 34 of the new 
German Constitution the Reichs- 
tag passed a resolution on Aug. 
21, 1919, creating “A Parlia- 

mentary Commission of Inquiry Into Re- 
sponsibility in and for the War.” This 
commission is divided into four sub- 
committees; the first to deal with re- 
sponsibility for bringing on the war, the 
second with neglect of opportunities to 
end it sooner, the third with acts of dis- 
loyalty, and the fourth with acts of 
cruelty or atrocity in the conduct of the 
war. Only the second of these sub-com- 
mittees has thus far held sittings. Its 
work in examining prominent witnesses, 
from Ludendorff and Hindenburg down 
to minor officials, has been summarized 
in the news dispatches; but some of the 
testimony, as printed verbatim in Vor- 
warts of Berlin, deserves to be presented 
to American readers more fully—notably 
that of Count von Bernstorff, former 
German Ambassador, giving his version 
of the inside of events at Washington 
before the entry of the United. States 
into the war. " 

The Reichstag sub-committee, which is 
not empowered to punish anybody, but 
can call witnesses and examine them on 
oath, consists of seven members: War- 
muth (National Party), President, until 
he resigned when the majority insisted 
on fining Dr. Helfferich for contempt of 
court; Gothein (Democrat), Vice Presi- 
dent and later President; Joos (Centre), 
Secretary; Sinzheimer (Majority Social- 
ist), Reporter; Cohn (Independent 
Socialist); Frau Pfilf (Majority Social- 
ist); Professor Schiicking (Democrat). 
The expert advisers include Dr. Spahn, 
Dr. Quarck, Professor Bonn, Professor 
Otto Hoetsch and Professor Schafer. All 
parties are represented. 

For a proper understanding of the 
evidence it is necessary to remember 
these dates: May 7, 1915, the Lusitania 
torpedoed; Aug. 27, 1916, Rumania 


Testimony on Why 


President 


Efforts Failed 


enters the war; Dec. 12, 1916, the Ger- 
man peace offer; Dec. 18, President Wil- 
son’s peace note; Dec. 25, Germany’s 
answer; Dec. 30, Entente answer to Ger- 
man peace offer; Jan. 9, 1917, decision at 
Pless to announce unrestricted submarine 
warfare; Jan. 10, Entente’s answer to 
Wilson; Jan. 22, Wilson’s peace message 
to the United States Senate; Feb. 1, un- 
restricted submarine warfare begins; 
April 5, 1917, America declares war on 
Germany. 


FIRST EFFORTS FOR PEACE 


Count Bernstorff’s testimony on Oct. 
22 and 23, 1919, as reported in Vorwarts 
and translated by The Contemporary Re- 
view of London, was in part as follows: 


Immediately after the outbreak of war, 
at the beginning of 1914, Wilson made his 
first attempt at peace mediation. In Sep- 
tember he caused a second attempt to be 
made, which failed because, as I know, the 
Entente never answered at all. In August 
Wilson issued a proclamation to the Amer- 
ican people in which he suggested that they 
should remain neutral; this was in conse- 
quence of the state of public excitement pre- 
vailing, which was threatening the relations 
of private individuals. In this proclamation 
he already declared the American people to 
be the sole people able to end the war, grant- 
ed that it stood out from the quarrel; it was 
the only great power possessed of sufficient 
means and influence to be able to bring this 
consummation about. Such was Wilson’s 
policy. When the second peace offer came 
to nothing, he thought it necessary to show 
a greater reserve. However, he sent Colonel 
House during the Winter of 1914-15 to Paris, 
London, and Berlin, which latter city he 
visited in March. He was to prepare Wil- 
son’s peace mediation. On his return from 
Berlin he said that the moment was not yet 
come. Nobody was as yet prepared to con- 
sider peace; but he would later return to 
Europe to see whether anything could be 
done. 

Wilson first mentioned peace to me when 
I had an audience with him after the Lusi- 
tania affair; the danger of war with Ger- 
many was extremely threatening. On that 
occasion he said we ought to make an appeal 
to moral forces by giving way about the sup 
marine war, as the war could only finally 
be decided by means of a mutual understand 
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ing, and no longer by the arbitrament of 
arms. If we would agree to give up the 
submarine war, he for his part would urge 
on England the giving up of the starving of 
Germany, the English Cabinet would agree, 
and he hoped that this would be the be- 
ginning of peace action on a great scale. 
This was on June 2, 1915. 


After the first exchange of telegrams about 
the Lusitania, war seemed inevitable. I 
went to Wilson and agreed with him, with 
the object of gaining time, that Herr Meyer- 
Gerhard should go to Berlin. Wilson con- 
sented and promised that, until this mission 
should have resulted in something, he would 
defer all steps likely to lead to a breach. 
The exchange of notes about the Lusitania 
continued, but meanwhile anotler English 
ship was torpedoed and it all but came to 
war a second time. Our side gave way by 
admitting that passenger steamers should not 
be torpedoed without previous warning. 


On Nov. 5 there followed a note to Eng- 
land, in which the English blockade was de- 
clared to be indefensible. For the third time 
the Lusitania negotiations brought us to the 
brink of war, aS we were asked to admit 
that the torpedoing had been a breach of 
faith. We categorically refused to admit 
this expression. Finally Wilson gave way. 
He said he.would be satisfied with our ad- 
mission that such reprisals must not inflict 
injury on neutrals. His declaration was al- 
ready drawn up and was to be exchanged, 
when a more intense submarine war was de- 
clared at Berlin; nothing came of this solu- 
tion. Soon afterward the Sussex was tor- 
pedoed. Thereupon a permanent agreement 
was established; the submarine war was to 
be carried on on the principles of a cruiser 
war. 


COLONEL HOUSE'S ROLE 


In January, 1916, House paid his second 
visit to Berlin. On his return he told me 
that the chief opposition to peace was at 
present in Paris; in Eneland he ‘hhad found 
a certain wil ngness. In Berlin, too, he 
had been told: ‘‘ We would be ready to re- 
spond to an American peace mediation at a 
suitable opportunity.’’ The first I heard of 
the intentions of the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment to respond to Wilson’s wishes was 
a telegram which Ambassador Gerard sent 
to Washington after the Sussex affair had 
been settled. This telegram stated that the 
German Government was now prepared to 
accept peace mediation by Wilson. I there- 
upon inquired from Berlin whether this was 
correct, and was answered to the effect that 
a certain amount of time must be allowed to 
lapse on account of the state of public opin- 
ion in Germany, but, generally speaking, it 
was desired to accept Wilson’s peace media- 
tion; however, a condition would be that 
Wilson should first call England to book. 

It is perhaps a cause for remark that I 


should [have negotiated about these matters 
with a private person like Colonel House. 
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It would have been impossible to keep any 
Washington negotiations secret; the White 
House there was besieged by journalists. 
Therefore it was Wilson’s wish that I should 
carry on these absolutely confidential nego- 
tiations with his intimate friend House at 
New York. House told me Wilson no longer 
had the power to oblige England to obey 
the practices of international law; American 
trade was so intimately tied up with the 
Entente that Wilson could not possibly dis- 
turb these trade relations without evoking a 
terrific storm. On the other hand, he wag 
in a position to obtain a peace without vic- 
tory, and he intended» to do so as soon as 
an opportunity offered itself. But seeing 
that such a step would now universally be 
called pro-German in America, he could only 
do it when public opinion about relations 
with Germany had somewhat calmed down. 
He proposed a pause, and hoped without 
fail to be able to make a beginning of peace 
mediation ‘toward the end of the Summer. 
Then Rumania entered the war. 


EFFECT OF RUMANIA’'S ENTRY 


The instructions communicated to the 
Ambassador on Aug. 18 were then read, 
to the effect that the German Govern- 
ment declared itself ready to accept 
mediation by President Wilson, and 
urged that definite encouragement be 
given to such activity on the part of the 
President, but stated that it could not 
as yet bind itself to any kind of con- 
crete conditions. Count Bernstorff con- 
tinued: 


After I had communicated the gist of these 
instructions to Colonel House, he told me 
that any mediation by Wilson was now im- 
possible, and must be deferred because, in 
consequence of Rumania’s entry into the war, 
the Entente was now quite sure of victory 
°»“d would therefore refuse Wilson. * * * 
I can only repeat that Colonel House told 
me Wilson’s peace mediation must be de- 
ferred because the Entente was sure of its 
victory now that Rumania had come into 
the war. This declaration of Colonel House's, 
even at a later date, always seemed to me 
to be a particularly important one, because, 
when Wilson did take some real peace steps, 
I believed he must now be frankly persuaded 
that they would be accepted by the Entente. 
Otherwise there would have been no sense 
in Wilson’s previous declaration that media- 
tion seemed to him to have no prospect of 
success, * * # 

In this connection a memorandum also 
seems to me important, written by the Kaiser 
himself, and brought by Gerard to America 
when he came on leave. * * * In my recol- 
lection this memorandum made the deepest 
impression in America. It is dated Oct. 9, 
and was the outcome of an interview which 
Mr. Gerard had with the Kaiser in Charle- 
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ville. This memorandum, which is addressed 
to Gerard, runs: 

‘“‘ Your Excellency has informed the Kaiser 
at an interview at headquarters in Charle- 
ville that President Wilson would be ready 
to offer us his good services to obtain peace 
toward the end of the Summer. The German 
Government has no information as to whether 
the President still entertains this idea, or 
as to the date at which he will take this 
step. Meanwhile, the conduct of the war has 
assumed such a form that the German Gov- 
ernment believes it to be its duty to inform 
your Excellency that it would consider it 
essential to hasten the President’s proposed 
action so that it should not take place too 
late in the year.”’ 


IMPORTANCE OF MEMORANDUM 


Dr. Cohn—In what way did this memoran- 
dum make so great an impression in Amer- 
ica? 

Count Bernstorff—Naturally, the .American 
public knew nothing of this memorandum; 
but it made a great impression on the Amer- 
ican Government in this way: from now on- 
ward a firm conviction grew up in America 
that the German Government would be will- 
ing to accept a peace mediation by Wilson. 
The Presidential election took place on Nov. 
7. It took a very long time to establish the 
final result. This delay explains why Presi- 
dent Wilson could not initiate his peace step 
until a considerable time had elapsed. Later, 
I learned the peace note which Wilson dis- 
patched on Dec. 18 had been composed as 
far back as the middle of November, but had 
been thrust by Wilson into his writing table, 
because another wave of anti-German feeling 
swept through the country on account of the 
Belgian deportations. Colonel House told me 
that the peace offer which was already 
drawn up by the middle of November was 
not sent off by Wilson because he could not 
be responsible for it in the state of public 
feeling. * * * 

Dr. Sinzheimer—Your telegram, reaching 
here Dec. 4, is also important. ‘‘ Lansing 
spoke to me with most particular emphasis 
about the American protest against the Bel- 
gian deportations; they are imperiling the 
whole system of Belgian relief. Thus the 
temper of the public is again being poisoned 
just at the moment when it seemed as 
though peace negotiations might begin.’’ 
* * # WFinally, there is a private letter from 
Secretary of State Jagow to you, dated Nov. 
20, saying that now, as before, we were in 
sympathy with the efforts toward peace of 
President Wilson; of course, such efforts 
must not go as far as concrete conditions, 
because these could not be favorable to us. 
To this you answered, in a telegram of Nov. 
24, as follows: ‘‘ Wilson has commissioned 
Colonel House to tell me in the strictest con- 
fidence that he would undertake an effort 
for peace as soon as possible, presumably be- 
tween now and the New Year. But mean- 
while he made it a condition that we should 
discuss peace as little as possible, and that 
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we should allow no new submarine contro- 
versies to spring up, in order to prevent a 
premature refusal by our enemies.’’ So that 
was just before our peace action of Dec. 
12. * * & 


BERLIN'S ACTION A HINDRANCE 


Katzenstein—Did the American Govern- 
ment regard the German peace offer of Dec. 
12 as a help or a hindrance to its own 
peace action? 

Count Bernstorff—It was regarded as a 
hindrance. Colonel House was commissioned 
by the President to tell me so, because it 
was interpreted as a sign of weakness on 
our side. * * * 

Professor Bonn—When did you receive in- 
formation that peace action would be under- 
taken from our side? 

Count Bernstorff—The documents 
two telegrams, one dated Nov. 16. 

Professor Bonn—So you had no time to 
draw the attention of Berlin to the fact that 
a peace offer from us would be felt as a 
great hindrance to the American step? 

Count Bernstorff—As far as I remember I 
had not time to telegraph. * * * It is clear 
also from other reports and telegrams of 
mine that the Americans always took the- 
view that any peace action could only suc- 
ceed at a moment when Germany was strong. 
Thus I had always to influence things to 
prevent both the home press and my home 
Government from discussing peace at all, as 
that would invariably be to hamper any steps 
taken by Wilson. 

Katzenstein—Up till now the opinion has 
always been that the German peace offers, 
with their enumeration of German victories, 
had frightened off the enemy. Apparently 
the American reception was the exact 
opposite of this. 

Count Bernstorff—I can remember with 
exactness how, in a conversation I had with 
House, he regretted our having taken any 
action for peace. He was afraid it would 
interfere with Wilson’s efforts. All the 
same, Wilson would perhaps take other 
steps. * * * 

Dr. Cohn—Did you receive the impression 
that the Americans were annoyed about the 
Dec. 12 peace offer for reasons of prestige? 

Count Bernstorff—I received the impres- 
sion that the Americans were pretty disap- 
pointed because it robbed them of the chance 
of taking the first step. 

Professor Bonn—Colonel House told you 
that a German peace offer would be taken 
as a sign of weakness? 

Count Bernstorff—House once told me that 
Wilson’s peace action was being interfered 
with, because among the Entente the idea 
was that we should not have made this peace 
offer had we not stood in such need of peace. 
(Excitement.) * * *# 

Dr. Sinzheimer—In the course of today’s 
evidence we have reached the date of Dec. 
12. I now sum up as the outcome of that 
evidence: Did you interpret your instruc- 
tions as instructions to encourage or in- 
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fluence President Wilson or Colonel House 
to undertake a peace action in our favor? 

Count Bernstorff—Yes. (Excitement.) 

Dr. SinzheifMer—Was Wilson prepared to 
take account of these wishes? 

Count Bernstorff—Yes. 

Dr. Sinzheimer—Was Wilson prepared, 
within the limits which were imposed on you, 
to agree to a peace conference on an inter- 
national basis, even without concrete condi- 
tions being proposed by us? 

Count Bernstorff—Yes. (Excitement.) 
[From Vorwirts, Oct. 22, morning edition.] 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S NOTE 


The President—We now come to the period 
beginning with the American peace offer. 

Count Bernstorff—In spite of our peace 
offer Wilson stood by his peace mediation. 
The reason why the Wilson peace offer 
caused so much excitement in America was 
because it followed directly on our own offer, 
so that color was given to the idea that we 
had encouraged Wilson. It was in conse- 
quence of this that Wilson had stated in his 
note that his offer had nothing to do with 
the German offer, that, on the contrary, it 
had been intentioned a long time back. Pub- 
lic opinion in America looked on Wilson’s 
step as absolutely pro-German. The entire 
press expressed itself to this effect, and the 
feeling at Washington was the same. 

I then asked Lansing in what form he con- 
ceived further methods of procedure. I had 
an exhaustive conversation with him on this 
point. As I now know things, I believe that 
there was a contradiction between the Ger- 
man answer to Wilson’s note and my reading 
of it. At that time I assumed that the Ger- 
man answer conveyed our readiness for a 
peace mediation to the extent of the calling 
of a conference which might negotiate; but I 
did not conceive that therewith an end was 
to be put to the Wilsonian peace action. 
Now I am obliged to assume that our answer 
of Dec. 26 was intended completely to put 
an end to the Wilson peace mediation. My 
present assumptions are due above all to a 
telegram of the Kaiser to the Foreign Office 
asking why I still went on speaking about 
Wilson’s peace mediation, seeing that no such 
mediation now exists. 

The President—From what do you infer 
that the German Government did not want 
to know anything of a peace mediation by 
Wilson? It is stated quite expressly in the 
Wilson peace offer that no peace is to be 
proposed, that he was not even offering 
mediation, but that he only wanted to take 
soundings. If that was so, then the German 
Jovernment was not obliged to interpret this 
step as an offer of mediation. How do you 
come to impute to the German Government 
an intention of being averse to a peace media- 
tion? 

Count Bernstorff—I can only repeat that 
my opinion at that time was that our note 
of Dec. 25 implied no alteration in the atti- 
tude of our Government, and that all it 
conveyed was that we did not desire any 
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interference from Wilson on territorial ques- 
tions; but today I am of another opinion. 

The President—Wilson did not greatly stress 
communication of the terms of peace; so 
that the German refusal to communicate 
terms could not be any hindrance to peace? 

Count Bernstorff—But, of course, Wilson 
believed that we should in the end communi- 
cate our terms, 

Dr. Sinzheimer—In reply to the President, 
I beg to draw attention to the fact that the 
heart of the Wilson note of Dec. 18 to all 
belligerents is the request to communicate 
concrete terms of peace. In the German note, 
which was an answer to this, there is no 
mention at all of this request of Wilson’s 
for communication of peace terms. There- 
upon Count Bernstorff telegraphed that 
Lansing had begged him at any rate to com- 
municate our peace terms to him in confi- 
dence. 

Count Bernstorff—That is so. 

Dr. Sinzheimer—When this request of 
Lansing’s was conveyed, Secretary of State 
Zimmermann answered on Jan. 31,* that is, 
two days before the submarine war, that 
Count Bernstorff was to drag the matter 
out. 

Count Bernstorff—I directly inferred from 


that answer that everything was to remain 
as before. 


KAISER RATTLES THE SWORD 


Dr. Sinzheimer—You mentioned a telegram 
from the Kaiser. This telegram is dated 
Jan. 16, and addressed to Secretary of State 
Zimmermann. It runs: ‘‘ His Majesty thanks 
you for the information. In regard to the 
contents of the telegram, his Majesty ob- 
serves that he puts no value at all in Wil- 
son’s peace offer. If a breach with America 
is unavoidable, it cannot be helped; we pro- 
ceed.’’ (Excitement.) It is on the basis of 
this telegram and of disclosures now being 
made that you have come to tne conclusion 
that Wilson’s peace mediation was to be 
thrust aside by us? 

Count Bernstorff—Undoubtedly. * * * 

Professor Bonn—Were the concrete peace 
terms of Jan. 29} communicated to you? 

Count Bernstorff—No. 

Professor Bonn—Were the German peace 
terms communicated to you not in a concrete 
form? 

Count Bernstorff—No, except for the tele- 
gram which said that Belgium was not to be 
annexed. 

The President—It has always been said the 
peace terms were very moderate compared 
with the senseless demands made by the 
Entente. 

Count Bernstorff—They were very moderate. 
In America people asked why the peace terms 
were not published; I answered that as they 


*The German text has “ Jan. 1,’’ which is 
an obvious mistake. . 


*There were two sets of German peace 
terms, those in connection with the Dec. 12 
peace offer, and those formulated when the 
unrestricted submarine war was to start. 
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were sO moderate they would, 
with the enemy, cause an impression of 
weakness. Lansing answered me that he 
was unable to understand why we did not 
ask as much as the others; then a middle 
line compromise could be arranged. * * * 
Dr. Cohn—When were the Dec. 12 peace 
terms communicated? 
Count Bernstorff—At the same time as the 
unrestricted submarine war was declared. 
Dr. Cohn—Did Lansing’s statement about 
the peace terms, that they were too moderate, 
and that there ought to be a compromise 
along a middle line, refer to Belgium? 
Count Bernstorff—No. An American peace 
mediation which should not include the 
restoration of Belgium was wholly’ ex- 
cluded. 


DISCREPANCY IN PEACE TERMS 


{Dr. Sinzheimer here proved that the peace 
terms which were communicated to President 
Wilson on Jan. 28, and which referred to 
the peace offer of Dec. 12, did not correspond 
with the Foreign Office records.] 

Dr. Cohn—Were you informed on your re- 
turn to Germany that the terms which you 
were to have communicated to Wilson were 
other than those which were agreed upon on 
Dec. 12? 

Count Bernstorff—This is the very first I 
heard of that. In any case, the peace terms 
had no longer any effect, as the same day 
that I got them I also got the declaration 
of the unrestricted’ submarine war, and this 
meant the breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

Dr. Cohn—Did the terms communicated ap- 
pear to -be moderate? 

Count Bernstorff—I considered them moder- 
ate. But I put no further value on them as 
I knew that diplomatic relations must be 
broken off. * * #* 

The President—Did- not Wilson always pass 
as the man who stood‘ for humanity and 
justice? Did Wilson express himself as to 
these purely human questions? 

Count Bernstorff—I often discussed this 
question, for example in connection with the 
Lusitania and the Sussex affairs. He thought 
the starvation blockade illegal. 

Dr. Sinzheimer—Do you believe in Wilson’s 
true intention to mediate for peace? 

Count Bernstorff—Yes. 

Dr. Sinzheimer—Was it to be a peace favor- 
ing the Entente? 

Count Bernstorff—On Jan. 22 Wilson said 
that a peace without victory should be con- 
cluded; I understood this to mean that Ger- 
many was to retain her world position un- 
diminished. I held Wilson to be an honest 
broker. * * * (Questioned by Dr. Sinz- 
heimer) Not once did the Americans discuss 
a peace with me in which even the smallest 
surrender of territory was suggested to 
us. * * * (Questioned by Professor Bonn) 
My point of view is that Wilson’s peace 
action of 1918 had nothing whatever to do 
with his peace action of 1917. Nor has this 
anything to do with Wilson’s failure at Ver- 
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sailles. These undertakings were quite 
separate ones, and no inference can be made 
from one to the other. * * * It must al- 
ways be remembered that on Jan. 31, 1917, 
Wilson’s whole attitude underwent a change. 
Until Jan. 31 Wilson believed us to be wish- 
ing for a peace by agreement; after Jan. 31 
he was convinced we would only accept the 
so-called German peace. * * * Such is the 
psychological explanation of this change. 


{From Vorwirts, Oct. 23, 1919, morning and 
evening editions. ] 


GERMAN PEACE TERMS OF DEC. W, 
1916 


The German peace terms were read to 
the sub-committee by Dr. Sinzheimer in 
his capacity as reporter to the sub-com- 
mittee. They were as follows: 

Recovery of those parts of Upper Alsace 
occupied by France. 

Delimitation of a frontier securing Ger- 
many and Poland, strategically and economic- 
ally, against Russia. 

Colonial restitution in the form of an agree- 
ment which secures to Germany such colonial 
possessions as correspond with her popula- 
tion and the 
interests. 

Restoration of French territory occupied 
by Germany, with a reserve as to strategic 
and economic frontier rectifications and as 
to financial compensations. 

Restoration of Belgium accompanied by 
definite guarantees securing Germany, to 
be agreed upon by negotiation with the Bel- 
gian Government. 

Adjustment of economic and _ financial 
claims on the principle of mutual exchange 
of territories conquered and restored at the 
conclusion of peace. 

Compensation to German businesses and 
German nationals for losses occasioned by 
the war. 

Renunciation of all economic compacts and 
measures which would prove an obstruction 
to the normal course of trade or of com- 
munications after the conclusion of peace, 
and conclusion of commercial treaties on 
these principles. 

Guarantees for the freedom of the seas. 

The peace terms of our allies were set be- 
tween similarly moderate limits in harmony 
with our own point of view. 
[From Vorwirts, Oct. 24, 

edition.] 


TESTIMONY ON SUBMARINES 


1919, morning 


In sessions reported by Vorwiarts Nov. 
7-12, 1919, the failure of the submarines 


was thrashed out. Dr. Struve, attacking 
the Admiralty, said that in March, 1916, 
there were 23 submarines in commission, 
of which 11 were in the North Sea. In 
January, 1917, Germany still had only 
20 U-boats fit for use, though the num- 
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ber on paper was 152. Later the propor- 
tion was 54 fit for service out of 208. 
“ When the unrestricted submarine war- 
fare was determined upon,” said Dr. 
Struve, “ Secretary of State von Capelle 
told the Main Committee that we had 160 
submarines, * * * but only 20 were 
fit for the front. This contrast is so 
great that Herr von Capelle ought to 
have drawn attention to it.” 


« Later the number of submarines fit 
for service rose to 36, 43, 47, and even 
higher in the course of 1917 and 1918, 
said Dr. Struve, but under Herr von 
Capelle the situation did not develop as 
it should. When the latter was sharply 
criticised by members of the Main Com- 
mittee he had declared that Germany 
then had nearly 400 submarines. “ This 
figure was incorrect,” said Dr. Struve. 
“Even counting in all lost submarines 
and all submarines not yet built, it was 
never 400, but at most 300.” The witness 
went on to accuse the Admiralty of con- 
tinued neglect of submarine building in 
favor of cruiser building. 


Herr von Capelle appeared before the 
committee to answer both charges—that 
he had not built enough submarines and 
that he had deceived the Main Commit- 
tee. He said in part: 


I have obtained from the Admiralty the 
latest figures relating to the number of sub- 
marines built during the war and imme- 
diately before the war. This Admiralty re- 
port, which is dated- May, 1919, proves that 
810 submarines in all were built during and 
before the war. Of these 810, 45 date from 
the period preceding the outbreak of war. 
One hundred and eighty-six submarines were 
placed by the orders of Admiral Tirpitz, and 
579 were placed by my orders during my 
two and a half years’ tenure of office. I 
should think that these figures tell their own 
story. 

After further details on this ‘subject 
and a review of the delays in submarine 
construction due to exchange of peace 
notes with America, Herr von Capelle 
added: 


I have been reproached with having de- 
ceived the Reichstag. It is said I gave the 
number of completed submarines as_ 160, 
concealing the fact that a smaller number 
only were in commission. -The idea that as 
the number of submarines rises, the number 
of submarines in commission rises, too, is 
quite topsy-turvy. The only thing that mat- 
ters is the tonnage figure of vessels sunk; 
I made that quite clear in the Reichstag. It’s 


not my fault if some gentlemen have been 
incapable of assimilating facts foreign to 
them. We guaranteed 600,000 tons and 
reached 750,000 in February. How can it 
then be said that I deceived the Reichstag? 
I hope Dr. Struve will withdraw this harsh 
reproach. * * * 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAILURE 


The discussion then turned to the ques- 
tion why the whole submarine campaign 
had failed. The nearest that the com- 
mittee came to getting any definite state- 
ments on this subject was in the follow- 
ing portion of the proceedings: 

Deputy Schiicking—Wasn’t it notorious that, 
in spite of the unrestricted submarine war, 
these (English munition) transports crossed 
the Channel without the slightest ‘interfer- 
ence? 

Admiral Koch—No, not without the slight- 
est interference, only at the narrowest point. 
Small steamers there kept on carrying muni- 
tions across at night. 

Dr. Sinzheimer—How was it that the big 
American troop transports were not hin- 
dered? 

Admiral Koch—Each submarine had her 
range and had to take everything that came 
along, whether transport or not. 

Dr. Sinzheimer—But this is a crucial point. 
Capelle said we need have no fear of Amer- 
ican transports; they would be a very wel- 
come booty for the submarines. 

Deputy Gothein—One American troop trans- 
port and one only was sunk. Surely this 
contradicts the prospects which were opened 
up. Apart from the climax of the month of 
April or May, there was a continual decline 
of the amount of tonnage sunk. What is 
the cause of this failure of the submarines? 

Admiral Koch—We are still in ignorance of 
what was the real trend of affairs. In the 
first place we must consider the English 
countermeasures, their different inventions, 
such as boats of increased speed, which 
forced the submarines to keep under water 
all the time, then the convoy system and 
the continued change of harbor for arrival 
and departure. The submarines never slack- 
ened. * * * 

Deputy Dr. Cohn *** * (in the Reichstag 
Main Committee)—Herr von Capelle was of 
opinion that hundreds of ships would be 
needed to bring an American army over to 
France, and that, further, it would be dif- 
ficult for America to put her hand on 
100,000 volunteers, seeing that war en- 
thusiasm had died down in England. Again, 
this army would have to be trained and 
finally transported. No better booty could 
be imagined for our submarines than such a 
transport fleet. The danger from America 
amounted to zero. 

Admiral Koch—The Admiralty Staff never 
underestimated the military importance of 
a war with America. 

Deputy Dr. Cohn—Do you know the figures 
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o. the man power transported by America? 
Admiral Koch—No. 

Deputy Dr. Cohn—The English quote them 
at 1,800,000. 
Admiral 
higher. _ 
Von Capelle—The naval command was 
throughout of opinion that the unrestricted 
submarine war would bring the war to an 
end within five or six months. This thought 
is like a red thread: drawn through all 
memoranda, statements, and even through 
the negotiations in the Reichstag committee. 
What I said about America referred to this 
limited period only, not to what America 
might be able to do in a period of eighteen 
months or two years. My words have not 
been proved wrong for a limited period. We 
did not discuss in the Reichstag Committee 
what America might be able to do in case 
the war were to last another two years. Nor 
did anybody seriously consider such a pos- 
sibility. As regards the sinking of the 
transports, I am credited with saying that 
not a ship would get across. That is not 
true. If I said that they would require 
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roughly 100 boats, and where were they to 
get them considering the cry for tonnage, 
and that there could be no better booty for 
our submarines to hunt down on the high 
seas, I meant that out of these 100 vessels 
we should be able to torpedo a great many. 
Everybody must have thought the same. Only 
the naval command can answer the question 
why we never attained these results. 

President Warmuth—I will now ask Ad- 
miral Koch to tell us what were the reasons 
which justified the naval authorities in hold- 
ing the opinion that an unrestricted sub- 
marine war begun on Feb. 1 must, after a 
period of five months, force England to sur- 
render. 

Admiral Koch—We did not get the results 
we had hoped for from the submarine war; 
but from the purely technical point of view 
the results were, nevertheless, greater than 
we had expected. I cannot find that the 
work of the navy in any way failed to come 
up to standard; the leadership of, and self- 
sacrifice of, the crews are beyond all ques- 
tion. The causes of the final balance must 
be sought elsewhere. 


Austria’s Peace Offer in 1917 


Hitherto Unpublished Details of the Prince Sixtus Episode 
—A Chapter of Secret Diplomacy 


NE of the dramatic moments of the 
war was that of the lightning- 
swift and crushing reply of Pre- 
mier Clemenceau to the charge 

made by Count Czernin, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister, in an address 
delivered in Vienna on April 2, 1918, 
that France had made peace overtures to 
Austria shortly before beginning the new 
offensive in the west. The net result of 
Czernin’s. statement, when shorn of 
diplomatic verbiage, had been to place 
France in the light of having made a 
secret and unsuccessful petition to the 
enemy for peace. 

To this charge Premier Clemenceau 
made a characteristic and historic re- 
joinder: ‘“ Count Czernin lies!” There 
followed a somewhat extended contro- 
versy on the subject, in the course of 
which the French Government gave of- 
ficial evidence of the continuous peace 
intrigues conducted by Austria, notably 
by Count Revertata, a personal friend of 
Emperor Charles, with Commandant 


Armand of the French General Staff, in 
Switzerland. Charges and _ counter- 
charges as to who was the initiator in 
these negotiations prolonged the dispute. 
Finally, on April 8, in a reply to Count 
Czernin, M. Clemenceau disclosed the 
fact that the Austrian Emperor himself 
had put such overtures in writing on 
March 24, 1917, in a letter (the first) 
which the French Premier gave out for 
publication on April 12, 1918. This letter, 
written by Emperor Charles to Prince 
Sixtus of Bourbon on March 24, 1917, 
proved conclusively that overtures of 
peace had been made by Austria, not 
by France—overtures which had never 
been accepted. As a result of this reve- 
lation the political career of Count 
Czernin was brought to an abrupt end. 
Before his fall he obstinately denied 
the authenticity of this letter, and 
on Dec. 11, 1918, he declared that he 
would never have concluded a separate 
peace, and that such a peace was a 
physical impossibility. In his published 
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memoirs he treats this whole episode 
with great reticence. 

The Austrian Emperor, on his part, at 
once sent a formal denial of the authen- 
ticity of these documents to Emperor 
William, saying that the charges were 
“too low ” for refutation, and declaring: 
“My cannon in the west will be our best 
reply.” To this message the German Em- 
peror sent a cordial expression of 
thanks, embodying assurance of his com- 
plete belief in the Austrian Emperor’s 
repudiation of the French charges. 

In the issue of Jan. 3, 1920, of the 
French review, L’Illustration, are pub- 
lished the positive and visible proofs of 
the Austrian offer, proofs which M. 
Clemenceau himself, when, in defending - 
France, he stigmatized the false-speak- 
ing of Count Czernin, did not possess in 
their entirety. Facsimile reproductions 
are given by L’Illustration of the two 
letters written (in French) by Emperor 
Charles to Prince Sixtus and of the note 
(in German) in the handwriting of 
Count Czernin, appended to the second 
imperial letter, as well as of passports 
issued by the French and Belgian Gov- 
ernments to allow Prince Sixtus to pro- 
ceed to Switzerland, where the secret ne- 
gotiations were initiated, and finally of 
the note verbale written by Prince Six- 
tus and read by him to Jules Cambon 
on April 22, 1917. From the accom- 
panying text explaining these repro- 
duced documents is extracted for CuR- 
RENT History the following translation 
and summary of this historic episode: 


WHY SIXTUS WAS CHOSEN 


If the notes written by Prince Sixtus 
of Bourbon-Parma to Emperor Charles 
of Austria, and his repeated negotiations 
with the highest representatives of the 
French and British Governments during 
the year 1917 had been crowned with suc- 
cess, it has been said, the whole face of 
Europe would have been changed. The 
reasons which impelled Emperor Charles 
to select this young Prince to act as his 
intermediary in the opening and con- 
ducting of negotiations with France and 
later England were by no means remote. 
The Prince’s personality, his family ties 
with Austria, his love for France, were 
all factors in the making of this choice. 
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Sons of the reigning Duke of Parma, 
who had been dispossessed of his estates 
in Italy, Prince Sixtus and his brother 
Xavier had of their own volition left Aus- 
tria, where the family had taken refuge, 
while still mere youths, and had taken 
up their residence in France, which they 
considered as their fatherland. When the 
war broke out they were staying tempo- 
rarily in Austria. They resolved to flee 
and to regain France in order to perform 
their military duty. The Archduke 
Charles, their brother-in-law, helped the 
two brothers to escape by automobile be- 
yond the Austrian frontier. Unable to 
gain admission either to the French or 
British Army, they enlisted in the army 
of Belgium. 

While performing their military duties 
in Belgium, they received in December, 
1916, a letter from their mother, trans- 
mitted by diplomatic channels from the 
Duchy of Luxemburg. In this letter the 
Duchess asked her sons to come to Switz- 
erland, as she had important matters to 
confide to them. Bearing the authoriza- 
tion of King Albert and a diplomatic 
passport of the French Government, they 
arrived in Switzerland on Jan. 28, 1917. 
There Prince Sixtus learned that his 
brother-in-law, Emperor Charles, wishing 
to give peace to his people and thus ful- 
fill his promises made on his accession to 
the Austrian throne, asked him to act as 
mediator in negotiations with France, 
first of all, and later with the Entente. 
A letter from his sister Zita, the Aus- 
trian Empress, confirmed the Emperor’s 
desire for peace. 


THE FIRST OVERTURES 


The Prince declared at once that he 
could not undertake such a mission with- 
out the authority of the French Govern- 
ment, and without the certainty that the 
demands of France would be fully met, 
including the right of France to Alsace 
and Lorraine, the neutralization of the 
left bank of the Rhine, and the complete 
restoration of Belgium. He then informed 
the French Government of the proposals _ 
that had been made to him, and received 
permission to continue the discussions. 


Meanwhile, Count Erdoedy, one of the 
oldest and most devoted servitors of Em- 
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peror Charles, brought to Switzerland a 
note verbale dictated by Count Czernin, 
with an addendum of the Emperor. A 
letter from the Empress, addressed to 
her brother, implored him to make every 
effort to end the martyrdom of millions 
of combatants. Orally Count Erdoedy 
described the formal desire of the Em- 
peror to bring to an end the sombre 
drama that was bathing Europe in blood. 

This meeting with Count Erdoedy was 
the object of a memorandum which 
Prince Sixtus, on his return to Paris, 
read to M. Poincaré on March 5, in the 
first interview which he had with the 
Chief of State. The President of the re- 
public also took cognizance of the Czer- 
nin note and of the Emperor’s commen- 
taries. The first did not seem to him 
worthy of consideration, but the latter 
seemed to indicate in the Emperor a 
sincere desire for peace. Such was also 
the opinion of M. Briand, President of 
the Council and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, whom M. Poincaré consulted. 
They both, however, expressed the need 
of receiving something more formal, 
more explicit, which could be conveyed 
officially to France’s allies. 


At this juncture the Russian revolution 
broke out. Prince Sixtus wrote to his 
imperial brother-in-law a letter in which 
he begged him to prove his good-will by 
making great concessions. To his letter 
he joined a possible plan of peace. Both 
letter and plan were placed in the hands 
of Count Erdoedy, whom he met again 
in Geneva. The Count, however, begged 
Prince Sixtus and his brother Xavier to 
come at once to Vienna, where the Em- 
peror was awaiting them. The latter he 
reported as saying: “An hour’s con- 
versation will accomplish more than ten 
journeys.” Count Czernin also insisted 
on meeting the Prince personally. All 
was ready; absolute secrecy would be 
maintained; orders had been given at 
the frontier to eliminate all obstacles. 
The Princes allowed themselves to be 
persuaded. 


JOURNEY TO VIENNA 


This journey to Vienna (says the wri- 
ter in l’Illustration) is one of the most 
interesting pages of the Prince’s notes. 


The Emperor appears to us in his castle 
of Laxenburg. We hear him express, 
with moving sincerity, his desire for 
peace. He suffers physically from the 
massacres caused by this war, which he 
did not initiate, and which his duty to 
God and man orders him to terminate. 
The Empress joins him in the same pa- 
thetic plea. Suddenly Count Czernin ap- 
pears, embarrassed, reticent, displaying 
the simulated coldness and all the con- 
ventional traits and maladroitness of the 
would-be diplomat in whom all is cal- 
culation, and who wishes to play the réle 
of Machiavelli. 

To show his good-will the Emperor 
hands his brother-in-law a letter written 
in his own hand—the same letter which 
M. Clemenceau, wishing to unmask the 
impudence of Count Czernin, was des- 
tined to publish on April 12, 1918. 

Prince Sixtus, feeling that the nego- 
tiations had made considerable progress, 
returned to Switzerland on March 25, 
1917, and from there went to France. M. 
Poincaré, on March 31, received him for 
the third time. He read the Emperor’s 
letter, and also an explanatory note 
drawn up by the Prince the day before. 


EMPEROR'S FIRST LETTER 


The text of the Emperor’s letter is 
given in translation herewith: 


(March 24, 1917, 
at Laxenburg.) 
My dear Sixtus: 

The end of the third year of this war, 
which has brought so many deaths and 
so much sorrow to the world, approaches. 
All the people of my empire are united 
more closely than ever in the common 
wish to safeguard the integrity of the 
monarchy, even at the cost of the great- 
est sacrifices. ‘Thanks to their partici- 
pation in the generous emulation of all 
the nationalities of my empire, the mon- 
archy has been able to resist now going 
on three years the most formidable on- 
slaughts. No one can contest the military 
successes won by my troops, especially on 
the Balkan front. 

France, on her part, has shown a splen- 
did power of resistance and’a magnifi- 
cent spirit. We all unreservedly admire 
the traditional gallantry of her army, and 
the spirit of sacrifice of the whole French 
people. It is, therefore, especially agree- 
able to me to see that, though tempora- 
rily adversaries, no real divergence of 
views or aspirations separates my empire 
from France, and I am, therefore, justi- 
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fied in hoping that my deep sympathy for 
France, joined to that which prevails 
throughout all my realm, will forever pre- 
clude a return to that state of war for 
which I personally have no responsibility. 
To this end and in order to demonstrate 
concretely the sincerity of these senti- 
ments I beg you to transmit secretly and 
unofficially to M. Poincaré, President of 
the French Republic, my assurance that 
I will support in every way and by the 
use of all my personal influence with my 
allies the just claims of France concern- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine. 

As for Belgium, she must be restored to 
full sovereignty and retain all her Afri- 
can possessions without prejudice to the 
reparations she may receive for the losses 
she has endured. Serbia must also be re- 
stored to full sovereignty, and as a pledge 
of our good-will we are ready to assure 
her a fair and natural outlet on the Adri- 
atic, as well as wide economic concessions. 
On her part Austria-Hungary will ask as 
a fundamental and absolute condition that 
the Kingdom of Serbia shall cease in fut- 
ure from all relations with—and shall sup- 
press—all societies or groups whose politi- 
cal object tends to the dissolution of the 
monarchy, especially the Narodna Obra- 
na; that it shall loyally prohibit by all 
means in its power all kinds of political 
agitation in Serbia or beyond its fron- 
tiers tending to the same end, and that it 
shall give this assurance under the guar- 
antee of the Entente Powers. 

The events that have occurred in Rus- 
sia compel me to reserve my ideas on this 
subject until the day when a legal and 
stable Government shall have been estab- 
lished there. 

After this explanation of my views I will 
ask you to inform me in your turn, after 
having discussed the matter with these 
two Powers, of the opinions, first of all, 
of France and England, so that a basis 
of agreement may be reached and official 
negotiations may begin and end to the 
satisfaction of all. 

Hoping that by our mutual efforts we 
may put an end to the sufferings of so 
many million men and so many families 
in sadness and anxiety, I beg you to re- 
ceive the expression of my deep and 
fraternal affection. 

(Signed) CHARLES. 


THE PROBLEM OF ITALY 


With the concessions yielded in the 
Emperor’s letter there remained only the 
question of Italy and that of Rumania. 
On April 6 Jules Cambon, delegated by 
M. Ribot, who had succeeded M. Briand 
as Premier, discussed the claims of these 


two countries with the Prince. Subse- 
quently M. Ribot, in a visit to Folkestone, 
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explained the situation to Mr. Lloyd 
George. On his return the Prince was 
again summoned, and in the presence of 
M. Poincaré and M. Ribot, the question 
of Italy was specially discussed. M. 
Ribot stated that in agreement with 
Lloyd George he held the view that the 
negotiations for peace could no longer 
be concealed from Italy. The Prince 
warned him to be prudent, saying that 
he would not guarantee the Emperor’s 
life a week if Berlin learned of the nego- 
tiations. M. Ribot promised to present 
the matter to Foreign Minister Sonnino 
in the light of overtures made by the 
Austrian Embassy in Switzerland. 
Meanwhile, however, there occurred 
the famous meeting between Emperor 
William and Emperor Charles at Hom- 
burg. The German press gave the in- 
terview great publicity, declaring that 
there had been perfect harmony between 
the two monarchs and declaring their 
intention to open negotiations with the 
Russian Revolutionary Government. Be- 
lieving that Emperor Charles was play- 
ing a double game, President Poincaré 
was very much irritated by these re- 
ports. Nevertheless the projected con- 
ference with Sonnino was arranged at 
St. Jean-de-Maurienne on April 19. On 
his way to this conference Lloyd George 
saw Prince Sixtus in Paris. The inter- 
view was most cordial, and the English 
Premier showed plainly his eagerness to 
separate Austria from Germany. “ We 
have nothing against Austria,” he said, 
“and France also has no fundamental 
hostility toward her. To conquer Ger- 
many is our only aim. But what will 
Italy demand? The demands of our 
allies are by no means inconsiderable.” 


SONNINO INFLEXIBLE 


On April 20 Mr. Lloyd George, on his 
return from the conference, with visible 
regret informed the Prince that he had 
found Italy inflexible; Sonnino refused 
to yield any of Italy’s ambitions. But 
Lloyd George urged the Prince to con- 
tinue his efforts and to come directly to 
him in London if there were any new 
developments. Encouraged by the Brit- 
ish Premier’s attitude, the Prince again 
saw M. Cambon and read to him the fol- 
lowing note verbale: 
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I will transmit the results of my mis- 
sion to the Emperor. I will urge him 
strongly to consider the friendly spirit 
shown him by France and England. But 
it is for him to decide what he can and 
should do. 

My personal mission is purely in the in- 
terest of France, and only for her ad- 
vantage. It is for this reason that I have 
insisted on having very clear expressions 
regarding Alsace-Lorraine, of capital im- 
portance to us as a tangible and irref- 
utable argument that Austria was acting 
independently of Germany. These I ob- 
tained. 

I understand how delicate and difficult 
the Italian question is. I have no knowl- 
edge as to how the Emperor may solve 
it taking account of the opinion and the 
desires of his country. The great diffi- 
culty will lie in this direction. 

It is a question which depends on the 
inner situation of Austria, which we do 
not know. I can have no personal opin- 
ion on this subject myself. 

Paris, Quai de Bethune, April 22, 1917. 
In addition to the presentation of this 

note verbale, Prince Sixtus dispatched a 
letter to Emperor Charles urging him to 
make the most supreme concessions to 


attain the end proposed. 


SECOND VISIT TO VIENNA 


Informed by Count Erdoedy at Zug 
that the Emperor again wished his pres- 
ence in Vienna, Prince Sixtus paid his 
second visit to the Castle of Laxenburg. 
The Emperor showed himself extremely 
optimistic; Italy had made overtures of 
peace through General Cadorna on con- 
dition of the cession to her of the Italian- 
speaking Trentino. The Emperor de- 
clared that he would not treat directly 
with Italy, but only through the Entente. 
In regard to other matters Charles was 
ready to satisfy all demands. Count 
Czernin also showed a strong desire for 
peace, a shift of attitude occasioned by 
the Emperor’s report of a virtual rupture 
between himself and Emperor William 
at Homburg after Charles had declared 
that Austria could not follow Germany 
after the coming of Autumn. 


EMPEROR'S SECOND LETTER 


Prince Sixtus again departed for 
Paris, bearing a second letter from 
Charles, dated May 9, and a note in Ger- 
man, written by the hand of Czernin. 
Charles’s second letter (hitherto unpub- 
lished) is here translated: 
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May 9, 1917. 
My Dear Sixtus: 

I note with satisfaction that France and 
England share my views regarding what 
I consider as the essential basis of the 
peace of Europe. They state, however, 
that they will not conclude peace unless 
Italy participates therein. Italy has just 
expressed her desire to make peace with 
the monarchy and has abandoned all the 
inadmissible aspirations of conquest 
which she had hitherto manifested re- 
garding the Slavic countries of the Adri- 
atic. She now reduces her demands to 
the Italian-speaking portion of the Tyrol. 
I have deferred examination of this re- 
quest until I know through you of the 
response of France and England to my 
offers of peace. Count Erdoedy will 
transmit to you my own views and those 
of my Minister concerning these differ- 
ent points. 

The harmony between the Monarchy 
and France and England on so many 
essential points will, we are convinced, 
make it possible to overcome the last ob- 
stacles to an honorable peace. 

I thank you for the aid which you are 
giving me now in this work of peace con- 
ceived by me in the common interest of 
my country. This war has imposed on 
you, as you told me on your departure, 
the duty of remaining faithful to your 
name and the great past of your house, 
first of all in succoring the wounded 
heroes on the field of battle, and, second- 
ly, in fighting for France. I have un- 
derstood the motives of your action, and 
although we have been separated by 
events for which I have no personal re- 
sponsibility, my affection for you has not 
been shaken. With your permission I 
wish to reserve the privilege of communi- 
cating to France and England, through 
you as my only intermediary, my direct 
and personal opinions. Believe me, af- 
fectionately and fraternally yours, 

(Signed) CHARLES. 


COUNT CZERNIN'’S NOTE 


The German note written by Count 
Czernin is given herewith in the form in 
which it was translated, according to 
L’Illustration, by Prince Sixtus himself, 
and as reproduced in the body of L’Illus- 
tration article: 


I. Austria-Hungary cannot consent to 
any cession of territory without compen- 
sation. In case of compensation it must 
be borne in mind that no territory will 
ever have for the Monarchy the value of 
a land watered by the blood of its sol- 
diers. 

II. Outside of this rectification of the 
projected frontier the integrity of the 
Monarchy must, from now on, be guaran- 
teed by the Entente, so that it shall be 
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assured when the general peace confer- 
ence is opened. 


III. As soon as the two above-men- 
tioned conditions (compensation in the 
rectification of frontier and guarantee of 
the integrity of the Monarchy) have been 
accepted by the Entente, Austria-Hun- 
gary will be able to make a separate 
peace with the Entente. Then only will it 
inform its allies of the situation. 


IV. In all cases Austria-Hungary is 
ready to pursue, as in the past, negotia- 
tions with a view to concluding with the 
Entente an honorable peace, and subse- 
quently to prepare the way for a general 
and definite peace. 


NEGOTIATIONS FAIL 


All obstacles to the conclusion of a 
separate peace with Austria seemed to 
have been overcome. Prince Sixtus 
hoped to persuade M. Poincaré of 
Charles’s sincerity, his belief in which 
had been shaken by the Homburg inter- 
view, and to overcome the incurable 
skepticism of M. Ribot. But the French 
Premier showed more and more hesita- 
tion. The views of Rumania, Italy, and 
Poland seemed to him important. Inter- 


views with the King of Italy, King 
George, and M. Poincaré were suggested. 


Prince Sixtus went to London. He saw 
Mr. Lloyd George and the King of Eng- 
land. A meeting of the three heads of 
States was arranged. 


And then—silence. All negotiations 
were brought to an abrupt end. No an- 
swer was made by the Entente to the 
Austrian request for peace; and the 
speech of M. Ribot on Oct. 12, 1917, by 
its resolute and categorical refusal of 
peace until victory, threw Vienna again 
into the arms of Germany. The war 
went on, Italy triumphed over Austria, 
and the Austro-Hungarian Empire col- 
lapsed; the rest is known. The motives 
that led the Entente statesmen to reject 
the Austrian peace offer still remain of- 
ficially unpublished, but the strongest 
implication was given at the time that 
there was lacking a belief in the sin- 
cerity of the Austrian Emperor’s over- 
tures, and that a suspicion of trickery 
lurking behind the offer existed in the 
minds of the Entente diplomats con- 
cerned. 
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CZERNIN'S LATEST DENIAL 


A new chapter in the whole contro- 
versy was added by Count Czernin in a 
statement given by him to the Vienna 
press on Jan. 13, 1920, in which, replying 
to the article in L’Illustration just re- 
viewed, he first admitted that the oral 
negotiations with Prince Sixtus had 
taken place under his responsible direc- 
tion, but declared that “ their object was 
the preparation of a general peace for 
our entire group.” He then pointed out 
that the French translation given by 
L’Illustration of the aide-mémoire in 
German written by himself, and accom- 
panying the second letter of Emperor 
Charles, was incorrect in Article IIL, 
which in the original German read as 
follows: 

Thirdly, a definite answer cannot be 
given before the foregoing two points are 
replied to, as only then can Austria- 
Hungary enter into pourparlers with her 
allies. 

The statement further denied that the 
responsible Austrian Government had 
any intention of making a_ separate 
peace, and pointed out that the aide- 
mémoire betrayed no such intention in 
its correct translation. The obtaining of 
tolerable peace terms, said Count Czernin, 
would have made it possible for Austria- 
Hungary to work with more success in 
Berlin for a general peace settlement. 
Count Czernin further denied that during 
his term of office he had ever received 
a peace offer from the Italian Govern- 
ment, and also declared that the respon- 
sible Government was absolutely unaware 
of any of the Imperial letters and notes 
now published, in proof of which he re- 
ferred to his possession of two docu- 
ments, one a record of a conversation 
with the Emperor on April 10, 1918, in 
Bucharest, and the second a letter writ- 
ten him by the Emperor on April 12, 
1918, reiterating Charles’s denials to the 
Kaiser of ever having promised the 
Allies in any peace negotiations the inde- 
pendence of Alsace-Lorraine. Both of 
these documents, declared Count Czernin, 
showed clearly that he had no knowledge 
of the existence of the letters which 
L’Illustration had published, 





The Kaiser’s Letters to the Czar 


German Emperor’s Portion of the Famous “ Willy-Nicky” 
Correspondence Throws Light on the War’s Causes 


OR twenty years preceding the 
K world war the German Kaiser and 
the Russian Czar carried on a 
private correspondence, which, by 
some imperial whim, was written always 
in English, and which discussed es- 
pecially such events as the Boer war, the 
Russo-Japanese war, Austria’s annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, --d the 
German Emperor’s trips to Jerusalem 
and the Mediterranean. The Czar’s let- 
ters in reply to the Kaiser were left in 
the palace at Potsdam when Wilhelm 
fled to Holland, and there they were de- 
stroyed—so it is now stated—by ex-Em- 
press Augusta and Prince Eitel, who 
burned all papers before the palace could 
be searched. The Kaiser’s letters, how- 
ever, seventy-five in all, were found in 
the Czar’s secret archives at Petrograd 
after the first Russian revolution in 
1917, and have recently been published 
in full in England, France, Italy, Scandi- 
navia, Germany, and the United States. 
This series of letters, beginning in 
November, 1894, and ending in Feb- 
ruary, 1914, furnishes a new key to the 
mind and character of the German Em- 
peror and to the Hohenzollern ambitions 
that led to the war. M. Hanotaux, 
former French Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, is authority for the statement that 
a knowledge of the existence of this 
secret correspondence contributed to the 
suspicion of German policy which pre- 
vailed in European Chancelleries in the 
years preceding the conflict. The publi- 
cation of the Kaiser’s letters in full now 
throws new light on the forces that led 
to the creation of the Triple Entente, as 
well as on the whole trend of the Kaiser’s 
European policy, long a matter of shrewd 
surmise. 

That policy, as revealed by these let- 
ters, was one involving a persistent ef- 
fort to detach the Czar from his French 
allies, and to induce him to mistrust, 
despise and hate them; to excite his 


animus against “ perfidious Albion”; to 
persuade him to constitute himself the 
champion of the West against the “ Yel- 
low Peril,” and to embroil him with all 
three of the Kaiser’s chief enemies, 
England, France and Japan, with the in- 
evitable result of weakening Russia her- 
self and leaving the Kaiser paramount 
over land and sea. In nearly every let- 
ter of the series the Kaiser’s mania for 
“ sabre-rattling ” and his self-conceived 
mission as military and political arbiter 
of the affairs of Europe are apparent. 


ATTACKS ON FRANCE 


In Letter No. 6 (Sept. 26, 1895), tak- 
i some suggested reforms in French 
Army organization as his text, the 
Kaiser admonishes his royal cousin on 
the danger of his association with the 
French, whom he characterizes as 
“damned rascals.” In Letter No. 18 
(Nov. 9, 1898), written from Damascus, 
he is horrified at the ignominious re- 
treat of the French from Fashoda, and 
charges the French Nation, especially the 
army, with “co -~uptio~, lying and dis- 
honor.” 

“One fine day,” he warns the Czar, 
“you will find yourself, nolens volens, 
suddenly embroiled in e most horrible 
of wars Europe ever saw.” This warn- 
ing proved to be prophetic, but not in the 
sense in which the “Laiser understood his 
prophecy. The hatred of the English, he 
declares, is growing ever stronger in the 
East. 

In this letter the German rapproche- 
ment with Turkey is already apparent. 
Turkey, he declares, is not dead, but 
very much alive. Discussing the Koweit 
incident, in which Sheik Mabarouk, sum- 
moned to appear before the Sultan in 
Constantinople, appealed to Great 
Britain to support his independence, and 
in which a British gunboat commander 
hauled down the Turkish flag hoisted 
over the recalcitrant Sheik’s home, the 
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LETTERS TO THE CZAR IN THE ‘“ WILLY-NICKY ” CORRESPONDENCE 


Kaiser congratulates the Czar on the 
arrival in this region of the Russian war- 
ship Variag, and hints that Great Britain 
intended by this action to remain per- 
manently in Persia, “ which would have 
meant paramount rule of all the trade 
routes of Persia leading to the Gulf, by 
this of Persia itself, and by that ‘ ta-ta’ 
to your proposed establishment of Rus- 
sian commerce, which is very ably begun 
by the conclusion of the ‘ Zollverein ’ with 
Persia by you.” 


POLICY TOWARD JAPAN 


The first example of the Kaiser’s 
policy with regard to Japan occurs in 
Letter 4 of the series (April 26, 1895), 
in which, referring to the protest of Rus- 
sia, France and Germany against the 
Sino-Japanese treaty of April 24, which 
forced Japan to give up the Liao-tung 
Peninsula and Port Arthur, he expresses 
himself as follows: 

I thank you sincerely for the excellent 
‘way in which you initiated the combined 
action of Europe for the sake of its in- 
terests against Japan. It was high time 


that energetic steps were taken and will 
make an excellent impression in Japan as 
elsewhere. * * * TI shall certainly do all 
in my power to keep Europe quiet, and 
also guard the rear of Russia so that 
nobody shall hamper your action toward 
the Far East! For that is clearly the 
great task of the future, for Russia to cul- 
tivate the Asian Continent, and to defend 
Europe from the inroads of the Great 
Yellow race. You have well understood 
the call of Providence. * * * I hope 
that, just as I will gladly help you to set- 
tle the question of eventual annexations of 
portions of territory for Russia, you will 
kindly see that Germany may also be able 
to acquire a port somewhere were [sic] 
it does not géne you.* 


In Letter No. 5 (July 10, 1895) the 
Kaiser again sounds this note of a Chris- 
tian crusade to be headed by Russia, pre- 
destined to this end by Divine Providence 
for “the cultivation of Asia and the de- 
fense of the cross and the old Christian 
European culture against the inroads of 
the Mongols and Buddhism.” He then 


*The annexations referred to eventually re- 
sulted in Germany taking Kiao-Chau, Russia 
cam Arthur, and England Wei-hai-Wei in 
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repeats and emphasizes his promise to 
support Russia while engaged in this 
great task, and to see that she should 
suffer no attack from the rear. In this 


connection he says: 

It was natural that if Russia was en- 
gaged in this tremendous work you wished 
to have Europe quiet and your back free; 
and * * * it was natural and witk ut 
doubt that this would be my task and that 
I would let nobody try to interfere with 
you and attack from behind in Europe 
during the time you were fulfilling the 
great mission which Heaven has shaped 
for you. That was as sure as Amen in 
Church. 


A SYMBOLIC DRAWING 


In Letter No. 6 (Sept. 26, 1895) the 
Kaiser, pursuing ever this fixed idea of 
the defense of Christianity against the 
pagan forces of the yellow races, de- 
scribes a symbolical drawing he has made 
which embodies this conception in con- 
crete form. On this subject he says: 


The development of the Far East, 
especially its danger to Europe and our 
Christian faith, has been greatly on my 
mind ever since we made our first move 
together in Spring. At last my thoughts 
developed into a certain form and this I 
sketched on paper. I worked it out with 
an artist—a first-class draftsman—and 
after it was finished had it engraved for 
public use. * * * It shows the powers 
of Europe represented by their respective 
Genii called together by the Archangel 
Michael—sent from Heaven—to unite in 
resisting the inroad of Buddhism, heath- 
enism and barbarism for the Defense of 
the Cross.* 

In Letter No. 26 (Sept. 2, 1902) the 
Kaiser suggests the naval combination 
of Russia and Germany with a view of 
curbing Japanese ambitions in the East. 
As evidence of this naval solidarity he 
mentions the fact that the secret plans 
of his latest ships had been handed over 
to the Russian naval authorities. An in- 
teresting sidelight on this alleged reve- 
lation of Germany’s naval secrets is con- 
tained in the memoirs of Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz, who states that the “ secret ” 
plans made over to the Russian Ad- 
miralty were not the original plans, but 
quite useless ones, an admission made to 
counteract German criticism. Referring 
to the appointment of the Japanese Gen- 
eral Yamai to train the Chinese Army, 
the Kaiser says: 


Twenty to thirty millions of trained 
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Chinese helped by half a dozen Jap. Divi- 
sions and led by fine undaunted Christian- 
hating Jap. Officers, is a future to be 
contemplated not without anxiety ; and not 
impossible. In fact it is the coming into 
reality of the ‘‘ Yellow Peril’’ which I 
depicted some years ago, and for which 
engraving I was laughed at by the greater 
mass of the People. 


In Letter No. 29 the Kaiser sends the 
Czar certain information which he has 
received about the clandestine arming of 
Chinese forces by the Japanese—infor- 
mation which he describes as “ signals ” 
from the Admiral of the Atlantic to the 
Admiral of the Pacific. In Letter No. 30 
(Jan. 3, 1904) he further, and in the 
most emphatic way, encourages the Czar 
in the belief that Russia must annex 
Korea, though the Russian note of Oct. 
3, 1903, had recognized Japan’s prepon- 
derating interests in that province; he 
takes occasion to atteck the British press 
for “fanning the flames” (of Japanese 
resistance) and expresses the hope (Let- 
ter 31, Jan. 1, 1904) that “the Japs” 
may listen to reason, “ notwithstanding 
the frantic efforts of the vile press of a 
certain country ” (England). In antici- 
pation of the coming conflict, finally, 
which he himself has done so much to 
bring about, he sends to the Czar (Let- 
ter No. 31) “confidential” plans of two 


*On a plateau of rock bathed in light radi- 
ating from the Cross stand allegorical figures 
of the civilized nations. In the foreground is 
France, shading her eyes with her left hand. 
She cannot altogether believe in the proxim- 
ity of danger, but Germany, armed with 
shield and sword, follows with attentive eye 
the approach of calamity. Russia, a beauti- 
ful woman with a wealth of hair, leans her 
arm as if in close friendship on the shoulder 
of her martial companion. Beside this group 
Austria stands in resolute pose. She extends 
her right hand in an attitude of invitation as 
if to win the co-operation of still somewhat 
reluctant England in the common task. * * # 
In front of this martial group of many 
figures stands unmailed the winged Arch- 
angel Michael, holding in his right hand a 
flaming sword. At the foot of the rocky 
plateau stands the vast plain of civilized 
Europe. In the foreground is the Castle of 
Hohenzollern, but over these peaceful land- 
scapes clouds of calamity are rolling up. The 
path trodden by Asiatic hordes in their on- 
ward career is marked by a sea of flame 
proceeding from a_ burning city. Dense 
clouds of smoke twisting into the form of 
hellish distorted faces ascend from the con- 
flagration. The threatening danger in the 
form of Buddha is enthroned in this sombre 
framework. A Chinese dragon, which at the 
same time represents the demon of destruc- 
tion, carries this heathen idol. In an awful 
onset the Powers of Darkness draw nearer to 
the banks of the protecting stream. Only a 
little while and that stream is no longer a 
barrier. (North German Gazette: Berlin 
Correspondent, Morning Post, Nov, 11, 1895.) 
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KNOWN AS THE 
warships, the Rivadavia and the Moreno, 
built originally by England for Argen- 
+‘~a, and ultimately given to Japan. 

The war between Russia and Japan, 

wuich the German Kaiser had done so 
much to foment, at last broke out; the 
Japanese Government severed diplomatic 
relations with Russia on Feb. 5, 1904; 
Admiral Togo attacked the Russian fleet 
outside Port Arthur on Feb. 8, and the 
Mikado formally declared war against 
Russia on Feb. 10. The day after the 
Japanese declaration of war the Kaiser 
wrote the Czar a letter of sympathy on 
his first naval defeat, congratulating 
him, however, on the possession of a 
good conscience—Letter No. 32 (Feb. 11, 
1904). In this connection he says: 

The outbreak of hostilities has had sad 
consequences for your’ brave navy, 
which have deeply moved me! How could 
it be otherwise, seeing that I am a Rus- 
sian Admiral and proud of this rank, 
too! Evidently the serious events show 
that the warning news I could send you 
through my ciphers was absolutely cor- 
rect and that since long the Japanese 


Government was in bitter earnest and 
decided to have war. 


** WILLY-NICKY ”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


In Letter No. 33 (March 29, 1904) the 
Kaiser, switching suddenly from light 
chatter about “lovely and bewitching 
Naples,” which he has just visited in the 
course of the Mediterranean cruise, vir- 
tually demands the speedy conclusion of 
the famous Treaty of Commerce which 
was to place Russia economically at the 
mercy of Germany, suggesting that “a 
promise of a nice picnic in Siberia” 
would hurry the reluctant Russian nego- 
tiators. This scarcely veiled ultimatum 
had its effect, and the treaty was signed 
on July 28, 1904. Thus, at a time when 
Russia was plunged in war with a for- 
midable opponent, the Kaiser extorted 
concessions of the greatest economic ad- 
vantage to Germany, and took the first 
step in his project of the commercial and 
economic subjugation of his Slavic 
“ally.” 


UNDERMINING FRANCE 


In Letter No. 34 (June 6, 1904) the 
Kaiser sows seeds of distrust in the 
Czar’s mind regarding his ally, France, 
by intimating his discovery that the rea- 
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son why France had not sent her fleet 
down to keep Port Arthur open until the 
Russian Baltic fleet arrived was the ex- 
istence of an Anglo-French agreement, 
which had prevented France from mov- 
ing to aid Russia. He also seizes the 
opportunity to put a spoke in the wheels 
of England, in her project of mediation 
between Russia and Japan, already re- 
vealed. This attempt, he declares, “is 
most presuming on her part, seeing that 
the war has only just begun—she is 
afraid for her money, and wants to get 
Thibet cheaply.” He further says that 
he will try to dissuade “ Uncle Bertie ” 
(King Edward) from “harrassing ” the 
Czar with any more such proposals. The 
whole tone of this letter indicates his re- 
luctance to have Russia bring the war 
with Japan to a close. 

In Letter No. 85 (Aug. 19, 1904) the 
Kaiser discusses the course of the war 
with Japan. He admits the seriousness 
of the situation, but assures the Czar 
that he must conquer eventually, though 
it will cost both money and men. He 
sketches a plan of amateur strategy for 
the Czar to follow. By no means averse 
to weakening Russia’s naval power, he 
strongly advises the Czar (Oct. 10, 1904) 
to send his Black Sea fleet out to meet 
the Japanese Navy in conjunction with 
the Baltic fleet; to prepare it secretly, 
and “then at the moment you think 
right, calmly and proudly steam through 
the Dardanelles.” The Sultan, he de- 
clares, will offer no resistance; as to 
England, he says: 

I have not the slightest doubt that 
England will accept it, too, though the 
press may fume and rage and their squad- 
rons steam about a little, as they often do 
in the Mediterranean. But they won't 


[sic] stir in earnest when they see that the 
rest of the powers remain quiet. 


THE SECRET TREATY 


In Letter No. 86 (Oct. 30, 1904) the 
Kaiser, for the first time in this corre- 
spondence, mentions the momentous sub- 
ject of the secret treaty between Russia 
and Germany, the ultimate object of 
which was the isolation of England. 
This secret treaty was ultimately signed 
by the two Emperors at Bjérké on July 
24, 1905. This portion of the “ Willy- 
Nicky” correspondence, notably the 
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series of telegrams bearing on the secret 
treaty, was published by The New York 
Herald in September, 1917. The treaty 
was modified from its original draft 
form, to tone down the obviousness of 
its intention to isolate England, but even 
as drawn it was incompatible with the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, a fact which 
explains the Kaiser’s eagerness to con- 
clude it before its contents were revealed 
to France. The treaty was not counter- 
signed by the Russian Foreign Minister, 
but only by Admiral Birilev, Minister of 
Marine, who is said to have admitted 
that he signed it at the Czar’s request 
without any idea of its contents. The 
Russian statesman, Count Witte, who 
died in March, 1915, asserted that the 
treaty was annulled at his instigation. 
It was long believed that the Wilhelm- 
strasse had no share in it, but in Letter 
No. 37 the Kaiser declares that the work 
of drafting this treaty was done by him- 
self and von Biilow personally. ; 


THE KAISER’S TELEGRAM 


The first conception of such a secret 
alliance is found in a telegram of the 
Czar in answer to one sent by the Kaiser 
on Oct. 27, 1904, the text of which is 
given herewith: 


For some time the English press has 
been threatening Germany that she must 
on no account allow coals to be sent to 
the Baltic fleet, now on its way out. It 
is not impossible that the Japanese and 
British Governments may launch joint 
protests against our coaling your ships, 
coupled with a summons to stop further 
work. The result aimed at by such a 
threat of war would be the absolute im- 
mobility of your fleet and its inability 
to proceed for want of fuel. This new 
danger would have to be faced in com- 
mon by Russia and Germany together, 
who would both have to remind your ally 
France of the obligations she took over 
in the treaty of the Dual Alliance with 
you in the case of a casus foederis arising. 
It is out of the question that France 
on such invitation would try to shirk her 
implicit duty toward her ally. Though 
Deleassé is Anglophile and would be en- 
raged, he would be wise enough to under- 
stand that the British fleet is utterly 
unable to save Paris. In this way a pow- 
erful combination of the three strongest 
Continental powers would be formed, to 
attack which the Anglo-Saxons would 
think twice. Before acting you ought not 
to forget to order new ships, so as to be 
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ready with some of them when the war 
is over. ‘They will be excellent persuad- 
ers during the peace negotiations. Our 
private firms would be most glad to re- 
ceive contracts. 


THE CZAR’S REPLY 


The Czar telegraphed back on Oct. 30, 
1904. In his reply, a copy of which was 
found in the Petrograd archives, he re- 
ferred indignantly to the famous Dogger 
Bank episode, in which Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky had fired on English trawlers on 
the ground that enemy ships were 
screened among them. The outcry caused 
by this action was finally appeased by 
the Czar’s referring the matter to The 
Hague tribunal. In his telegram the 
Czar says: 

Of course, you know the first details of 
the North Sea incident from our Ad- 
miral’s telegram. Naturally, it complete- 
ly alters the situation. I have no words 
to express my indignation with England’s 
conduct. I agree fully with your com- 
plaints about England’s behavior concern- 
ing the coaling of our ships by German 
steamers. Whereas she understands the 
rules of keeping neutrality in her own 
fashion, it is certainly high time to put 
a stop to this. The only way, as you say, 
would be that Germany, Russia, and 
France should at once unite upon arrange- 
ments to abolish English and Japanese 
arrogance and insolence. Would you like 
to lay down and frame the outlines of 
such a treaty? As soon as it is accepted 
by us France is bound to join her ally. 

The Kaiser replied to the Czar on Oct. 
30, stating that he had sent the draft of 
the proposed treaty together with a letter 
(No. 87). In this letter the Kaiser dis- 
cusses the probable effect of the treaty 
on America and France. Roosevelt, he 
declares, owing to the innate American 
dislike to all colored races, has no special 
partiality for Japan, despite England’s 
attempts to work upon American feeling 
in favor of Japan; furthermore, a 
powerful Japanese fleet is a menace to 
the Philippines. England, he adds, 
counts on France’s remaining passive, 
the radical and anti-Christian parties 
favoring England, but being opposed to 
war “because a victorious General 
would mean certain destruction to this 
republic of miserable civilians.” As 
usual, the Kaiser loses no opportunity 
to inspire the Czar’s distrust of his 
French ally. “I positively know,” he 
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says, “ that as far back as December last 
the French Minister of Finance, Bouvier, 
from his own accord told the financial 
agent of another power that on no ac- 
count whatever would France join you in 
a Russo-Japanese war, even if England 
should take sides with Japan.” France’s 
attitude, declares the Kaiser, was what 
gave English policy “its present un- 
wonted brutal assurance.” Germany and 
Russia must stand shoulder to shoulder; 
that consummation reached, the Kaiser 
says, “I expect to be able to maintain 
peace and you will be left a free and un- 
disturbed hand to deal with Japan.” 


DRAFTS OF TREATY 


The draft of the treaty sent by the 
Kaiser to the Czar bore two forms. The 
first had three provisions; the later form 
three provisions and a secret article. In 
the first form the purpose of the treaty 
is laid down as being ~“to localize as 
much as possible the Russo-Japanese 
war.” Article I. in both drafts, providing 
that if either contracting party should 
be attacked by a European power the 
other party would give support with all 
its land and sea forces, and that France 
would be reminded of her duty as Rus- 
sia’s ally, is virtually identical. The same 
applies to Article II., which provides that 
neither party would make a separate 
peace with any common adversary. 
Article III. in the first draft, however, 
dealing with support in the case of acts— 
such as delivering coal to a belligerent— 
which might give rise to complaints after 
the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
war, is replaced in part by a “secret 
article ”’ which embodies a clause to the 
effect that “ Germany will not associate 
herself with any action whatsoever which 
might imply hostile tendencies toward 
Russia.” 

The meaning and interpretation of 
the two drafts were explained by the 
Kaiser in Letter 40 (Nov. 17, 1904); in 
this letter the psychology of the German 
Emperor is brought out in strong relief; 
his first view that the projected treaty 
could be revealed to France was changed 
with the conclusion of the Anglo-French 
agreement, on which the entente cor- 
diale was based, which eventually be- 
came the Kaiser’s undoing, and on the 
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Czar’s telegraphing for permission to 
show the treaty to France, the Kaiser 
withheld his consent, hinted darkly of 
the terrible consequences that would en- 
sue if the treaty became known, and 
urged insistently (Letter 41, Dec. 7, 
1904) that Russia should agree to the 
coaling clause. To this the Czar did not 
agree, and the mai.er was dropped until 
the Bjork6 meeting of July 24, 1905, when 
the treaty, stripped of this provision, 
was ultimately signed by th- two Em- 
perors. It never became effective. 

In Letter No. 43 (Jan. 2, 1905) the 
Kaiser, who had prophesied Russia’s vic- 
tory, offers his condolences over the fall 
of Port Arthur and expre --« the hope 
that in rebuilding the Russian fleet the 
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Czar’s advisers will not forget “our 
great firms of Stettin, Kiel, &c.” So the 
great Russo-Asiatic war drama which 
the Kaiser had helped to stage was 
brought to an end, and the series of let- 
ters in which the German Machiavelli 
had revealed his persistent purpose to 
embroil his Russian cousin with the lat- 
ter’s ally, France, and with Great Brit- 
ain and Japan, found here the logical 
close of its first stage. The other let- 
ters of the series deal with events up to 
the beginning of the year that brought 
with it the world war, but they merely 
add new details to the foregoing self- 
revelation of the German Kaiser and his 
disquieting machinations as a secret dip- 
lomatist. 


The Rumanian Minorities Treaty 


Text of Rumania’s Pact With the Allies Guaranteeing Liberty 
to All Classes of Citizens 


HEN the Allies gave national in- 
dependence to Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and other new coun- 


tries, and when they practically 
re-created Rumania with enlarged boun- 
daries that included Transylvania and a 
part of the Banat of Temesvar, they ex- 


acted as the price of this service a 
promise that these countries would give 
all the privileges of individual freedom 
to every citizen within their boundaries, 
regardless of race, religion, or language. 

The promise took the form of a treaty 
with the Allies, which bound the new 
States to maintain the institutions of 
modern political liberty under the aegis 
of the League of Nations. Poland signed 
such a treaty when she signed the peace 
with Germany, and Rumania was told 
that she must subscribe to a similar one 
before she could be allowed to sign the 
Austrian peace of St. Germain. When 
the Austrian Treaty was signed by the 
other powers in September, however, 
Rumania held back, both because she re- 
fused to guarantee the rights of minori- 
ties and because she was still defying the 
Allies by keeping troops in Hungary. 


For three months Rumania maintained 
this recalcitrant attitude; -finally, on 
Dec. 9, 1919, after receiving an ulti- 
matum from the Paris Peace Conference, 
the Rumanian delegate, General Coanda, 
affixed his name to the minorities treaty 
and to that of St. Germain. 

The full text of the Rumanian instru- 
ment promising equal rights to Jew and 
Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, Saxon, 
Czechler and Rumanian is as follows: 


TEXT OF THE TREATY 


The United States of -America, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, on the 
one hand, and Rumania on the other hand: 


Wihereas, Under treaties to which the 

principal allied and associated 
powers are parties large accessions of terri- 
tory are being and will be made to the 
Kingdom of Rumania, and 


Whereas, Rumania desires of her own 
free will to give full guaran- 
tees of liberty and justice to all inhabitants 
both of the old Kingdom of Rumania and of 
the territory added thereto, to whatever race, 
language or religion they may belong; 
Have, after examining the question to- 
gether agreed to conclude the present treaty, 
and for this purpose have appointed as their 
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plenipotentiaries the following, reserving the 
right of substituting others to sign the 
treaty: 

The President of the United States o 
America: ; 

The Hon. Frank Lyon Polk, Under Secre- 
tary of State; the Hon. Henry White, former- 
ly Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States at Rome and 
Paris; General Tasker H. Bliss, Military 
Representative of the United States on the 
Supreme War Council; 


His Majesty the King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond the seas, Emperor 
of India: 


Sir Eyre Crowe, K. C. B., K. C. M. G, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Assistant Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; and 
for the Dominion of Canada: The Hon. Sir 
George Halsey Perley, K. C. M. G., High 
Commissioner for Canada in the United King- 
dom; for the Commonwealth of Australia: 
The Right Hon. Andrew Fisher, High Com- 
missioner for Australia in the United King- 
dom; for the Dominion of hew Zealand: 
The Hon. Sir Thomas Mackenzie, K. C. M. G., 
High Commissioner for New Zealand in the 
United Kingdom; for the Union of South 
Africa: Reginald Andrew Blankenberg, O. 
B. E., Acting High Commissioner for the 


Union of South Africa in the United King- 
dom; for India: Sir Eyre Crowe, K. C. B., 


B.C. M.-G.; 


The President of the French Republic: 
M. Georges Clemenceau, President of the 
Council, Minister of War; Stephen Pichon, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Louis-Lucien 
Klotz, Minister of Finance; André Tardieu, 
Minister for the Liberated Regions; Jules 
Cambon, Ambassador of France; 

His Majesty the King of Italy: Sir 
Giacomo de Martino, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: K. 
Matsui, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of H. M. the Emperor of 
Japan at Paris; 

His Majesty the King of Rumania: General 
Constantin Coanda, Corps Commander, A. D. 
Cc. to the King, formerly President of the 
Council of Ministers; 

Who have agreed as follows: 


CHAPTER I. 


ARTICLE 1—Rumania undertakes that the 
stipulations contained in Articles 2 to 8 of 
this chapter shall be recognized as funda- 
mental laws, and that no law, regulation or 
official action shall conflict or interfere 
with these stipulations, nor shall any law, 
regulation or official action prevail over 
them. 


ARTICLE 2—Rumania undertakes to as- 
sure full and complete protection of life 
and liberty to all inhabitants of Rumania 
without distinction of birth, nationality, lan- 
guage, race or religion. 
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All inhabitants of Rumania shall be en- 
titled to the free exercise, whether public or 
private, of any creed, religion or belief, 
whose practices are not inconsistent with 
public order and public morals. 


ARTICLE 8—Subject to the special pro- 
visions of the treaties mentioned below, Ru- 
mania admits and declares to be Rumanian 
nationals ipso facto and without the re- 
quirement of any formality all persons ha- 
bitually resident at the date of the coming 
into force of the present treaty within the 
whole territory of Rumania, including the 
extensions made by the treaties of peace 
with Austria and Hungary, or any other 
extensions which may hereafter be made, if 
such persons are not at that date nationals 
of a foreign State other than Austria or 
Hungary. 

Nevertheless, Austrian and Hungarian na- 
tionals who are over 18 years of age will 
be entitled under the conditions contained 
in the said treaties to opt for any other 
nationality which may be open to them. 
Option by a husband will cover his wife 
and option by parents will cover their chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. 

Persons who have exercised the above right 
to opt must within the succeeding twelve 
months transfer their place of residence to 
the State for which they have opted. They 
will be entitled to retain their immovable 
property in Rumanian territory. They may 
carry with them their movable property of 
every description. No export duties may be 
imposed upon them in connection with the 
removal of such property. 


ARTICLE 4—Rumania admits and declares 
to be Rumanian nationals ipso facto and 
without the requirement of any formality 
persons of Austrian or Hungarian nationality 
who were born in the territory transferred 
to Rumania by the treaties of peace with 
Austria and Hungary, or subsequently trans- 
ferred to her, of parents habitually resident 
there, even if at the date of the coming into 
force of the present treaty they are not them- 
selves habitually resident there. 

Nevertheless, within two years after the 
coming into force of the present treaty, these 
persons may make a declaration before the 
competent Rumanian authorities in the coun- 
try in which they are resident, stating that 
they abandon Rumanian nationality, and 
they will then cease to be considered as 
Rumanian nationals. In this connection a 
declaration by a husband will coyer his wife, 
and a declaration by parents will cover their 
children under 18 years of age. 


ARTICLE 5—Rumania undertakes to put 
no hindrance in the way of the exercise of 
the right which the persons concerned have, 
under the treaties concluded or to be con- 
cluded by the allied and associated powers 
with Austria or Hungary, to choose whether 
or not they will acquire Rumanian national- 
ity. 

ARTICLE 6—All persons born in Rumanian 
territory who are not born nationals of 
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another State shall 
manian nationals. 

ARTICLE %7—Rumania undertakes to recog- 
nize as Rumanian nationals ipso facto and 
without the requirement of any formality 
Jews inhabiting any Rumanian territory, 
who do not possess another nationality. 

ARTICLE 8—All Rumanian nationals shall 
be equal before the law and shall enjoy the 
same civil and political rights without dis- 
tinction as to race, language or religion. 

Differences of religion, creed or confession 
shall not prejudice any Rumanian national 
in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil 
or political rights, as, for instance, admission 
to public employments, functions and honors, 
or the exercise of professions and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free 
use by any Rumanian national of any lan- 
guage in private intercourse, in commerce, in 
religion, in the press or in publications of 
any kind, or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the 
Rumanian Government of an official lan- 
guage, adequate facilities shall be given to 
Rumanian nationals of non-Rumanian speech 
for the use of their language, either orally 
or in writing, before the courts. 

ARTICLE 9—Rumanian nationals who be- 
long to racal, religious or linguistic minorities 
shall enjoy the same treatment and security 
in law and in fact as the other Rumanian 
nationals. In particular they shall have an 
equal right to establish, manage and control 
at their own expense charitable, religious and 
social institutions, schools and other educa- 
tional establishments, with the right to use 
their own language and to exercise their 
religion freely therein. 

ARTICLE 10—Rumania will provide in the 
public educational system in towns and dis- 
tricts in which a considerable proportion of 
Rumanian nationals of other than Rumanian 
speech are resident adequate facilities for 
insuring that in the primary schools the in- 
struction -shall be given to the children of 
such Rumanian nationals through themedium 
of theirown language. This provision shall not 
prevent the Rumanian Government from 
making the teaching of the Rumanian lan- 
guage obligatory in the said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a 
considerable proportion of Rumanian na- 
tionals belonging to racial, religious or lin- 
guistic minorities, these minorities shall be 
assured an equitable share in the enjoyment 
and application of the sums which may be 
provided out of public funds under the State, 
municipal, or other budget, for educational, 
religious or charitable purposes. 

ARTICLE 11—Rumania agrees to accord 
to the communities of the Saxons and Czeck- 
lers in Transylvania local autonomy in regard 
to scholastic and religious matters, subject to 
the control of the Rumanian State. 

ARTICLE 12—Rumania agrees that the 
stipulations in the foregoing articles, so far 
as they affect persons belonging to racial, 
religious or linguistic minorities, constitute 
obligations of international concern and shall 
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be placed under the guarantee of the League 
of Nations. They shall not be modified with- 
out the assent of a majority of the council 
of the League of Nations. The United States, 
the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan 
hereby agree not to withhold their assent 
from any modification in these articles which 
is in due form assented to by a majority of 
the council of the League of Nations. 

Rumania agrees that any member of the 
council of the League of Nations shall have 
the right to bring to the attention of the 
council any infraction, or any danger of in- 
fraction, of any of these obligations, and 
that the council may thereupon take such 
action and give such direction as it may 
deem proper and effective in the circum- 
stances. 

Rumania further agrees that any differ- 
ence of opinion as to questions of law or 
fact arising out of these articles between the 
Rumanian Government and any one of the 
principal allied and associated powers or any 
other power, a member of the council of the 
League of Nations, shall be held to be a 
dispute of an international character under 
Article 14 of the covenant of the League of 
Nations. Rumania hereby consents that any 
such dispute shall, if the other party thereto 
demands, be referred to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The decision of the 
permanent court shall be final and shall 
have the same force and effect as an award 
under Article 13 of the covenant. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARTICLE 18—Rumania undertakes to make 
no treaty, convention or arrangement and to 
take no other action which will prevent her 
from joining in any general convention for 
the equitable treatment of the commerce of 
other States that may be concluded under 
the auspices of: the League of Nations within 
five years from the coming into force of the 
present treaty. . 

Rumania also undertakes to extend to all 
the allied and associated powers any favors 
or privileges in customs matters which she 
may grant during the same perlod of five 
years to any State with which since August, 
1914, the allied and associated powers have 
been at war, or to any State which in virtue 
of Article 222 of the treaty with Austria has 
special customs arrangements with such 
States. 

ARTICLE 14—Pending the conclusion of 
the generat convention referred to above, 
Rumania undertakes to treat on the same 
footing as national vessels or vessels of the 
most-favored nation the vessels of all the 
allied and associated powers which accord 
similar treatment to Rumanian vessels. As 
an exception from this provision, the right of 
Rumania or of any other allied or associated 
power to confiné her maritime coasting trade 
to national vessels is expressly reserved. 

ARTICLE 15—Pending the conclusion under 
the auspices of the League of Nations of a 
general convention to secure and maintain 
freedom of communications and of transit, 
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Rumania undertakes to accord freedom of 
transit to persons, goods, vessels, carriages, 
wagons and mails in transit to or from any 
allied or associated State over Rumanian ter- 
ritory, including territorial waters, and to 
treat them at least as favorably as the per- 
sons, goods, vessels, carriages, wagons and 
mails respectively of Rumanian or of any 
other more-favored nationality, origin, im- 
portation or ownership, as regards facilities, 
charges, restrictions, and all other matters. 

All charges imposed in Rumania on such 
traffic in transit shall be reasonable having 
regard to the conditions of the traffic. Goods 
in transit shall be exempt from all customs 
or other duties. 

Tariffs for transit across Rumania and 
tariffs between Rumania and any allied or 
associated power involving through tickets 
or waybills shall be established at the re- 
quest of the allied or associated power con- 
cerned. 

Freedom of transit will extend to postal, 
telegraphic, and telephonic services. 

Provided that no allied or associated power 
can claim the benefit of these provisions on 
behalf of any part of its territory in which 
reciprocal treatment is not accorded in re- 
spect of the same subject matter. 

If within a period of five years from the 
coming into force of this treaty no general 
convention as aforesaid shall have been con- 
cluded under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, Rumania shall be at liberty at any 
time thereafter to give twelve months’ notice 
to the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations to terminate the obligations of the 
present article. 

ARTICLE 16—Pending the conclusion of a 
general convention on the _ international 
régime of waterways, Rumania undertakes to 
apply to such portions of the river system 
of the Pruth as may lie within, or form the 
boundary of, her territory, the régime set 
out in the first paragraph of Article 332 and 
in Articles 333 to 388 of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

ARTICLE 17—All rights and privileges ac- 
corded by the foregoing articles to the allied 
and associated powers shall be accorded 
equally to all States members of the League 
of Nations. 
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The present treaty, in French, in English 
and in Italian, of which in case of divergence 
the French text shall prevail, shall be rati- 
fied. It shall come into force at the same 
time as the treaty of peace with Austria. 

The deposit of ratifications shall be made 
at Paris. 

Powers of which the seat of the Govern- 
ment is outside Europe will be entitled merely 
to inform the Government of the French Re- 
public through their diplomatic representa- 
tive at Paris that their ratification has been 
given; in that case they must transmit the 
instrument of ratification as soon as possible. 

A procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifica- 
tions will be drawn up. The French Gov- 
ernment will transmit to all signatory powers 
a certified copy of the procés-verbal of the 
deposit of ratifications. 


Done at Paris, the ninth day of December, 
one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, in 
a single copy which will remain deposited in 
the archives of the Government of the French 
Republic, and of which authenticated copies 
will be transmitted to each of the signatory 
powers. Plenipotentiaries who in consequence 
of their temporary absence from Paris have 
not signed the present treaty may do so up to 
Dec. 20, 1919. 

In faith whereof the hereinafter-named 
plenipotentiaries, whose powers have been 
found in good and due form, have signed the 
present treaty. 

(Signed) FRANK L. POLK, 
HENRY WHITE, 
TASKER H. BLISS, 
EYRE A. CROWE, 
GEORGE H. PERLEY, 
ANDREW FISHER, 
THOMAS MACKENZIE, 
R. A. BLANKENBERG, 
EYRE A. CROWE, 

G. CLEMENCEAU, 
S. PICHON, 

L. L. KLOTZ, 
ANDRE TARDIEU, 
JULES CAMBON, 
G. DE MARTINO, 
K. MATSUI, 

GEN. C. COANDA., 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


The New Spirit of the Times 


—From Nebelspalter, Zurich 
The Communist wraith is abroad 
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[American Cartoon] 


7 The One Animal That Wouldn’t Go Into the Ark : 
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—From The New York Tribune 
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[American Cartoon] 


Did I Hear My Name? 
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—From The Brooklyn Eagle 
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[American Cartoon] 


Get the Fat One, Too, Sam! 
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—From The Dayton News 
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[American Cartoon] 


Your Uncle’s Troubles 
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—From The San Francisco Chronicle 
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—From Central Press Association 


[American Cartoon] 
The Dutch Blockade 


—From The New York World 


[American Cartoon] 
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Heeuuenuensensaguenifa) 


—From The Daily Express, London 


[English Cartoon] 
The Shadow 


—From The New York World 


[American Cartoon] 
Whose Country Is This, Anyhow? 
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1920] 


Nations 
of lights bursts 
Amsterdam 


[Dutch Cartoon] 
League of 
[JAn. 16, 


Birth of the 


light 
from the clouds 


which us enshrouds 
And on all peoples shines 


“Through that grim gloom 
—* Kerstlied,’? by Nicolaas 
—From De Amsterdammer, 


A 


iS 
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—From The Omaha World-Herald 
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[American Cartoon] 


He Had Expected to Drive the Car 
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<p | | 
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—From The New York World 


The Outsiders 


[American Cartoon] 


Eh 
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—Central Press Association 


[American Cartoon] 


They All Have a Hand in Dumping Him— 


But Who Will Be Master of the Prize? 


[American Cartoon] 
Dangerous! ” 


“Maybe I Change My Plans; He Looks 


: 
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[Russian Painting] 


Russia Crucified 


—@ American Red Cross 
_This representation of Russia’s plight under the Bolsheviki is from a remarkable 
painting made by one of General Denikin’s soldiers. It represents Russia as a peasant 
woman bound to a cross while scarlet devils dance about her, In the lower left-hand 
corner Trotzky is represented as leering at her 
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[American Cartoon] 


—From The Sioux City Tribune 


[English Cartoon] 


The Gap in the Bridge 


y LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
BRIDCE 
1. WAS DESIGNED BY 


Twe-PRESIDEN T or mr 
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[English Cartoons] 
Some Wizard! 


[The Government’s home-rule scheme provides for two Irish Houses of Parliament and 
a Joint Council] 


| 
ARD 
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a || | ally if 
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4 ay 
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i HY) iy 


mri tll 


Yi 


—From John Bull, London 


PROFESSOR LLOYD GEORGE (the Welsh Wizard): “Ladies and Gentlemen, we 
have here the historic Kilkenny cats. I shall now attempt the difficult feat of 


1? 


dispelling their natural enmity toward each other by tying their tails together! 


Erin’s Harp to Date 


SURCCCCCCCORCCR CRE RERRETLCRCRRECRREEEECRECCORERRRGR ERR ERE Ree eeeeeeeeee 
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—From Reynolds’s Newspaper, London 
LLoyD GEORGE and BonarR LAw (designers of the new Irish harp): “ Well, 
we don’t know whether they’ll accept it, but we think they could play some nice 
harmonious duets on it if they’d only try” 


bye 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


Austria 


USTRIAN 
merous 


“Poor people! Actually dying of starvation! How can God permit such 
things? Let us buy whatever they have left that’s worth buying. Out of pure 
sympathy. Then they can at least have a nice funeral” 


—From Nebelspalter, Zurich 


“Oh, God, now they are dead! How can the good Lord let such things 
happen! But isn’t this a fine cross I have bought them with my profits? And 
I still have 5,000,000 kronen left. Isn’t it terrible! ” 
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[French Cartoon] 


Peace, Convalescent 


RINE 


Zeer ab 


—From Le Péle-Méle, Paris 


“ Do you think I shall be sound and well after I have taken all these medicines? ” 
[The bottles are marked ‘‘German Treaty,’’ ‘‘ Austrian Treaty,’ ‘‘ League of Nations,’’ &c.] 


[Austrian Cartoon] 


The Lost Paradise 


—From Figaro, Vienna 


[The cartoonist represents Austria as saying, ‘‘ Your dream of victory is past; 


in every Eden grows a devil-tree,’’ the intimation being that President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points betrayed the Austrian people] 
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[American Cartoon] 


One National Strike He Didn’t Plan 
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—From The New York Times 


[Italian Cartoon] 


Fighting the High Cost of Living 


—From Il 420, Florence 


When the claws are cut in one place— They grow in another 
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[American Cartoon] 


Direct to the Consumer 


Mee Ih = 
’ Lee g 
é . a 


—— 


—From The Chicago Daily News 
[English Cartoon] 


The Press Gang of the Near Future 


—From The Passing Show, London 


THE KIDNAPPER: “ Don’t struggle! You won’t come to any harm. We'll 
give you $250 a year more than you’re getting now. There are only three in 
family, and you can have every evening off!” 
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[English Poster] 


‘“‘Pussyfoot” Nosey From Across the Sea—Shall He 
Pro-Boss-Us? 


An anti-prohibition poster widely used in England to combat the campaign of 
American dry forces led by “ Pussyfoot ” Johnson 


[American Cartoons] 


The Pace Is Getting Hot! 


The Argufyingest Corpse We 


Ever Saw! 


—Columbus Dispatch aee Tat tere 


Senator Hitchcock’s long journey 


a 
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[American Cartoons] 


Birds of a Feather Can’t Serve Two Masters 


es — = 4 = 








—Central Press Association —Milwaukee Sentinel 


Darn It, ’'m Beginning to 
Believe It’s So!” 





—Brooklyn Eagle 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
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10 Lessons FREE 


Write—quick—for particulars of this extraordinary offer; an oppor- 
tunity you will never forget if you take advantage of it. Ten lessons in 
effective public speaking absolutely FREE to those who act promptly, 
to introduce our course in localities where it is not already known. 


WHAT THE counse| .We Teach You by Mail 

















We teach you by mail to become a : on and convincing 
TEACHES YOU speaker—to influence and dominate the decisions of one man 
How to talk before your club or or an audience of a thousand. We have oo enn and 
lodge. itv. 
.. Sern helped them to increase their earnings and their popularity 
How to propose and respond to Learn in your Spare time at home how to overcome stage 
toasts. ‘ ”? . y - 
How to make a political speech. fright” and conquer fear of others; how to enlarge your vocabu 
Gow to tell entertaining stories. lary; how to develop self-confidence and the qualities of leader- 
a ** | ship; how to RULE others by the power of your speech alone; 
How to converse interestingly. how to train your memory. Our 
How to write better letters. 







How to sell more goods. - 
How to train your memory. I of D 
How to enlarge your vocabulary. # 


How to develop self-confidence. 












How to acquire a winning per- perfected and taught only by Prof. R. E. Pattison Kline, former dean 
sonality. , of the Public Speaking Department of the Columbia College of Ex- 
How to stiengiien your will pow- pression. Can be learned in 15 minutes a day. Prof. 
oF SiS Sesion. Kline is one of the foremost authorities in the 
Mew © bests a clear, accurate country on public speaking and mental develop- ,- en a ee 
How to "develop your power of ment. Do not let this chance escape you, 
af te f it a a ? FREE 
ow to be master of any situa- Mi | Th E C 
lan al is Free Coupon 7 LESSON COUPON 
Offer Limited Send No Money a ert Ampertcan tetite 
This Special Offer of TEN LESSONS FREE is made strictly for advertising Chicago, Il. . 
purposes and will be withdrawn without notice. Write now, before it expires, I am interested in your course in 
and receive full particulars with enrollment blank by return mail. No Effective Public Speaking and your 
obligation of any kind. Just tear off and mail this free coupon—or a offer of 10 lessons free. Please send 
postal will do. f full particulars. This request places 


4 me under no obligation of any kind. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 6 WK ki inimnce aaa : 


1373 Manhattan Building - - CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ sireet 
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Announcement 


Beginning with the April issue the price of CURRENT 
HISTORY MAGAZINE will be thirty-five cents a copy, 
or four dollars a year, by mail. 


The new price is made necessary by the increase in the 
cost of paper and the considerable advance in cost of 
printing and publishers’ wage scales. 


A superior grade of paper has been procured for the 
magazine, which will be used first in the April issue. 
Plans for improving and widening the editorial scope 
of the magazine are in progress, which will enhance its 
value and interest, but the policy of procuring facts 
from fundamental sources and presenting them with- 
out comment or bias will be adhered to. 


Resolve for yourself and encourage your sons and 
daughters (if you are so blessed) to read magazines of 
the type of CURRENT HISTORY to keep reliably in- 
formed of the interesting events as they are now devel- 
oping in the reconstituted world. 

Until March 31, 1920, subscriptions will be accepted 
for one year at the present rate of $3.00 per year, to 
begin now or when your present subscription expires. 


SEND IN THE SUBSCRIPTION 
NOW AND SAVE ONE DOLLAR 


CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE 
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Oil Industry GERMAN CITY BONDS | 
1919 Review || | | GERMANINDUSTRIAL SHARES 


This 8-Page review contains . The present market in German 
complete statistics for the year bonds and industrial shares is so 
1919 of the Oil Industry in the exceptionally low that it affords a 


remarkable opportunity for exceed- 
United States and Mexico. ingly large in - 


It embodies Field Operations, : 
Fisttainss: Histemste, Wisin Ste, We can quote the lowest possible 

asian iain alain price because of our direct connec- 
ments, Pipeline Traffic and tion with Berlin. 


Crude Movement. We sell for cash, outright pur- 
_ Ask for Circular ““AB-57” chase, or for equal, payments over 
a definite period. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. Correspondence invited 


Established 1887, Chicago in either German or English 


viations {», Y. Stock Erchange “MARKET TOPICS”, Sonu nals 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Friday, mailed upon request. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


33 New Street (i21"*) New York C. J. KELLEY & CO. 


14 Bast 44th mn Foreign Department: A. Riedmuller, Mgr. 
Branches 4 Mad. Ave. & 42d St. 


105 West 82d St. 80 Broadway, New York 
26 Court St., Brooklun 
Si saipin Telephones: Rector 8037-8-9; 2009-10-11. 





° V. Vivaudou, Inc. 
National = pa oe 


just issued shows that this 
e company has been expands 
In ing at an unusual rate. Po- 
sition of the shares analyzed 

in our weekly— 


Corp orati on Financial Forecast 


Other issues treated: 


Arkansas Gas 


ee —. 
: epublic Rub. 
J. Robinson-Duff & Co. Marland Oil 
Houston Oil 
Members New York Stock Exchange ‘ie ; 
ent upon request. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Ask for C. H. 2. 
BOWLING GREEN 8700 M:S‘WOLFE & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


Write for Circular C. H. I. (ee ” 




























A Trainload of Books 


What Clarkson is Doing 
‘, for the Book Buyer 


In several hundred thousand Libraries, in 
the homes of people in every walk of life— 
from the day laborer to tothe college profes- 
sor and high governn.ent official, from the 
persons who buy afew books of popular fiction 

j tothe persons who pride themselves on hay- 

ing the complete works of all standard authors 

in DeLuxe Sets artistically printed and bound 

—almost every book was boughtfromme. 

WHY? Because Ihave no agents and 

sell you just the book you want—all 

cee new—many at a saving of from 50 to 90 

ercent. You examine the books in your own home for five days 
efore paying for them. If not satisfied, return them at my exe 


mse 2nd—owe me nothing. 
i Supply Any Book in Print—Write Me 
Woodrow Wilson’s Speeches 


SAMPLE PRICES: 
and Letters, $1.15 


Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 

edia, 12 vols, % Leather, How to Perfect Memory, $1.00 
ub. price, $120.00. My Culture of Will Power bbe 
i 3 0 . e bits of Humor, 4be 


price, $39.50. é 
Famous Pictures, $6.00—$2.25 LibertyAtlas (New Maps) 2.25 
Encyclopedia of Quotations, Instructor Library (one hun- 
$2.50—$1. dred books for children) 

What All Married People $10.00 

Poems of the South, 85¢ 


Should Know, $3.00—90c . 
Famous Orators—Best Speech- Ingersoll’s 44 Lectures, 95¢ 
Farrar’s Life of Christ, $2.75— 


es, $2,.50—$1.45, 

Jiu-Jitsu, or Art of Self-De- $1.39 r 
Successful Salesmanship,98¢ 
18,000 Words often ispro- 


Pe ice in Y 
ighting the Traffic In oung 
Girls, $1.50—85c nounced, $1.45 

ere are De Luxe Sets, Morocco Bound, complete works, many of them at 
less than 25 cents on the dollar. Hugo, pling, Poe, Eliot, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stevenson and scores of others. 


Get My Big New Catalogue 


My new catalogue, sent free for the asking, tells you how to save 50 to 90 
per cent on thousands of books. It is a course in literature, giving 
tionalities, date of birth and death of authors, author’s life and standin; 
fp literature, etc. Hundreds of sets and thousands of single volumes listed. 
sell more books direct to the booklover--the individual reader—the rich 
man who insists upon his dollar’s worth—the man who watches his pennies 
—and seli them for less money than any other man in America, Ever, 

book is new, fresh, and guaranteed to please you—you to be the judge. 
do not quibble—would rather have a book or set of books returned at my 
expense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
355 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 
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Do Any of These Subjects Interest You? 


{] Nature Study for Teacher Training Classes. 
{ ] Economics [ ] Biology 
[] Earth Science { ] Physical Science 
{ ] Correlated Mathematics for High Schools and Junior 
Colleges, 
[] The Study of Literature. { ] Religion and Theology 
{ ] Graded Lessons for Sunday Schools. 
After checking the subjects that interest you, fill in and mail to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
5785 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


[ ] Sociology 
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Co-operation 


Peace — War 
== INTERNATIONAL 


RELATIONS ——= 
ety ee ee 


Isolation 





present problems that must be solved. 


To determine what can and ought to be done 
it is necessary to know what has been tried, 
what has succeeded and what failed. The last 
half century has produced much 


DIPLOMATIC LEGISLATION 


Great International Conferences have dealt with Laws 
of the Sea; the Laying of Ocean Cables; the Use of 
Radiotelegraphs; Repression of the African Slave Trade; 
Prevention of the Spread of Plague, Cholera and Yellow 
Fever; Patents, Trade-marks, Industrial Models and 
Designs; Weights and Measures; Naturalization and 
other important subjects. 

In this manner the UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION has 
been established; The Geneva RED CROSS organizations 
have been brought into being, and the great HAGUE 
CONFERENCES strove to prevent wars, limit their bar- 
barities and create international tribunals. 

These and related subjects, with full copies of the 
great international conventions, the PEACE TREATY 
with GERMANY and the LEAGUE OF NATIONS COV- 
ENANT, are treated with technical accyracy in a work 
by STEPHEN H. ALLEN,* entitled 


“INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS” 
Price, $5.00 net 


Order now from 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 


*Author of ‘‘The Evolution of Governments and Laws’’ (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1916), formerly a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas. 


ROIC STRUGGL 


To gain and keep national unity and independence 


If it seems difficult to understand why the little nation chose the path of glory and honor against over- 
whelming odds, read Belgium’s story, written by a Belgian. ‘The history of this country from $7 B.C. 
to the end of the great war is one of the most interesting of any nation in the world. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BELGIUM 


By Leon Van Der Essen 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN, 
will tell you of the heroic past of the brave people that balked German might. 
the history of the country that Napoleon called “The Cockpit of Europe.” 
This revised and enlarged edition will be ready March 15. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


Companion Volume—A SHORT HISTORY OF JAPAN, by Ernest W. Clement 
New Impression ready March 15. $1.50, postpaid $1.60. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PEACE TREATIES 
By ARTHUR PEARSON SCOTT, Assistant Professor of History, University of Chicago 
This book will give you an understanding of the causes, elements and purposes of the negotiations during 


and after the great war. It is a comprehensive explanation of the Treaty of Peace—a book of vital im- 
portance to American citizens who are interested in their country’s welfare. Ready in May, $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


Learn something of 


THE NEW ITALIAN SERIES 


Edited by Ernest H. Wilkins. 

This is-a new edition of novels and plays, con- 
sisting of a grammar, a reader and annotated series 
for students of the language and literature. 

A. First Italian Book. By Ernest H. Wilkins and 
Rudolph Altrocchi. 150 pages. 12mo. Ready Aug. 15. 
B. Italian Reader. By Ernest H. Wilkihs and 
Rudolph Altrocchi. 150 pages. 12mo. Ready 
Sept. 15. 
C. Giacosa, Trisii Amori. By Rudolph Altrocchi 
and B. M. Woodbridge. Ready May 15. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
5785 Ellis Ave. Chicago, Illinois. 
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Through the many and steadily increasing orders we are receiv- 
y ing in all foreign Government bonds, we are in a position to quote firm 
i close markets and execute your orders to your best advantage in 


All Foreign Government ‘Issues 
Internal and External Loans 
German City Municipalities 


We Issue Interim Trust Certificates for Delayed Deliveries 
| WITH 


LINCOLN TRUST CO. 
7 Wall Street, New York as Trustee 
Mark Currency Rouble Currency 


Bought and Sold 
ALFRED R. RISSE 


50 Broadway, New York. Tel. Broad 5204-5-6-7-6581-7468 


We issue Quotation Sheets every other day, which will be mailed upon request. 



























(EE TT] | 
| Craining for Authorship 4 | 
u How towrite, whatto write, fF | 
andwheretosell, ff | 


Quotations 


Disputes frequently arise as to 
Calfivate your mind. Develop | | the price of a bond or stock on 
ot adf-oeosion Make M | acertain day. Reference is made 
your spare time profitable. | to The Annalist to settle the 
urn your ideas into dollars.’ | “ ‘ 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- f question. Tables of quotations 
Pay Writing, Photoplay ff] || Of Securities dealt in on the New 
York and chief out-of-town Ex- 
changes, and the Curb, are a val- 
uable feature of The Annalist. 


——. Writing, etc, taught - | 

tl Dr. Esenwein .. oltre ie Br. J; Berg Suede, , 
Long lists of inactive invest- 
ments. 


M for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and > 


y a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. } 
| Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. [T} 
A Magazine of Finance, Commerce 
and Economics : 


EVERY MONDAY 
10 Cents at News Stands—$5.00 a Year. 
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One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,062 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
| averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 
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There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
} one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. ’ The editors 

recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
‘ nn 
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] We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes ; descriptive booklet free. We also publish 
e Writer's Monthly, the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20c, annual J 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offera manuscript criticism eervice, [i 


- if 
150-page illustrated catalogye free.’ 
- ‘$ Please address—. ° . 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 E\QSZ 
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Times Square New York 
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Sleep 


in luxury after a hard 
day’s sport 


ON 


Excelsior 
Quilted 


Protectors 


They add value to your mattress 
and increase its comfort. 


They soften the hard spots, lay 
flat and do not wrinkle. 


They are as fluffy and 
springy after washing. 
They are made in a modern 
factory from dainty snow 


white cotton encased and 
quilted in bleached muslin. 


Sold in all good Department 
and Furnishing Stores 





This Label Protects You 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING 
COMPANY 


15 Laight Street, New York 





suds -on Law Free 


Ee te today for our rnew i7l- e book on‘ 
ees le Trai Someone a vital on The 


er message te every gallons man, Find out 


ut the opportunities that await the law trained 
— Findout how you canlearn from masters of the 
w right in your own home. No obligations. The book is free, 


Write today-re7.r'o.ne a maine 8 wos 
American Correspondence School of Law 
4803 Manhattan Bldg Chicago, IIlinois 


Ree, 





Boys! It Flies!! 
Own a “Junior Scout” 
Monoplane. A scientific 
flying toy unequaled. 
Flies in a big circle as- 
suming a horizontal po- 
sition at all times, the 
Dips and dives at will. A real 
toy for a real boy. ae 50c postpaid, 3 for $1.00. Coin 
or Money Order. No Sta 


NATIONAL MFG, CO., . TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


propeller turning rapidly. 





ACFIELD’S METAPAD 


ir SUPPORTS & BINDS 
THE FRONT ARCH 


Instantly Relieves Metatarsal Arch Affections 


Morton Toe, cramping of toes, 
enlarged little toe joints, sole 
callouses and spreading of foot. 
Worn in any Shoe, under 
or over stocking. 








Any other foot 
troubles? Write 
for full par- 
ticulars. 


Cc. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 
Marbridge Bidg., Dept. NA, 1328 B’way (at 35th St.), N. Y. 


COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 


Made to Order, for Sale or Hire, by 
CHARLES CHRISDIE & CO. 


Theatrical Costumers 











We supply everything for Amateur Thea- 
tricals, Historical Pageants, Moving Pic- 
tures, Stock Companies, Ball Masques, etc, 


562 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone Bryant 2449 


Christianity As Christ Preached It. 


A sermon by Rev. Brooke Herford, D. D., and 
The little matter of {5 cts. in stamps i coin will 
at bring you the Pathfinder {3 weeks on trial. The 
Nation’s —. for the Nation; a paper that prints 
year. This paper fills the bill without 

If you want to keep post- 
Will bring *f on what is going on in Washington has become 
like sitting in the inner 

paper in your home which is 
mold the world’s destiny. 
* ti 9 Pathfinder is If you would appreciate 
a ons such a paper, and we will send you the Path- 


other Unitarian literature, free on application to Miss 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the 
1 5 C the news of the world and tells the 
@ emptying the Pan; it costs but $1 a year. 
the world, at least expense | the World’s Capital and 
; council with those who 

sincere, reliable, enter- 

From the fiisin’ wholesome, the 
@ paper which ‘puts ts everything clearly, briefly— 
finder on probation 13 weeks. The 15c. does not 
a ita repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. 
The Pathfinder, Bx942, Washington, D.C. 













C. W. Agge, 10 Linden St., Salem, Massachusetts. 
‘ruth and only the truth; now in its 27th 
of time or money, this is] reading the Pathfinder is 
your means. If you want a 
Si it is. Send {5c to show that you might like 
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MONEY IN OLD CORRESPONDENCE 


Old postage stamps are valuable. Many are worth from $1.00 to 
$100.00 per stamp. If you happen to know of old correspondence with 
stamps attached, dated between 1845 and 1865, you can probably realize 
a surprising sum of money. 


Information as to the merits of your stamps may be had of 


L. W. CHARLAT, Philatelic Expert and Valuer 537 Fifth Ave., New York. 













STAMPS OF NEW EUROPE 


Mi Jugo-Slovakia, Czecho-Slovakia, Fiume, Albania, Poland, Lithuania, Transylvania, Latvia, and 
Palestine, Hedjaz, Georgia, etc., etc. Special package of 50 varieties, $1.00 post free. 


Knickerbocker Postage Stamp Exchange, 125 West 42d St., New York. 





WE BUY DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SELI—WHILE PRICES ARE AT THEIR HIGHEST 


We will purchase Any Amount, and Pay You the Full Market Value. If you have any jewels pawned 
we purchase the pawn tickets, Send us your old gold, silver and platinum. Check by return mail. - 


J. and H. HIRSCH, 1491 Broadway, New York, Times Square West 


Lhesnnedl and Bonded by the City of New ” Week. 





SYUNNUANANNNNNNNUEROUESOOEOGOUTEUUUEOERTE TEATS 


WEBSTER’S NEW of Belsky vais oatione- a oa it the = 
hev e spe of a puzzling wor 

INTERNATIONAL in pnond 4 ~ brugge; the meaning 
° ank, ° reme RS 

= DICTIONARY Ei Rathore, contains aaa fine answer: 

= G.&C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. "*8 Joie. owst PAPER 


E J 
—— a. nd {NAME ssaseeasmsaasnetnisei iT Datsiainaseenninsisonaninanintaniceiniint NG —" 6000 Itustrations = 
Daze Fe PNET SII assy ssennncegriineisinieinupiinmninnnninns Cc. Hist. S YONTONUSOTOOONEAGOLUOOEQSOUAOEUCUOU ANETTA es 
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The magazine contains each 


Siid-Week Pictorial week from 50 to 60 etchings 


in Rotogravure of the most 


Ai: Matrated Wells: Meaatie important events which are 


occurring anywhere in the 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY world—the week’s history 


THE NEW YORK TIMES CoO. in pictures. 
Mid-Week Pictorial, Times Square, New York City 10c a copy $5.00 a year 


PAYMENTS 


monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividend: 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 








Clark School for Concentration 
Prepares for College 


For Boys and Girls; boarding tand day 
pupils. Enrollments may be made now. 
Also Boys’ Country School, Preston Park 
Lodge, Pa. 


A School Where Records Are Made. 


i2nd Street & West End Ave. 
New York City. 


list and full particulars - FREE 


CHARLES E.VAN RIPER | 
\ Member oe Stock Exchange ! 
50 BRO. NEW YORK. 
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Phone, Rector 5000 


Josephithal & Co. 


120 Broadway, New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


~ Foreign Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Foreign Government 


Bonds 


Private Wires to Principal Cities 
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Camels certainly give 
you everything you ever 
wanted in a cigarette. 
They’re a revelation! 


























OUR highest ideal of ciga- 
rette enjoyment begins the 
day you get acquainted with 
Camel cigarettes! They win you 
on their quality. 


Camels expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic to- 
baccos is so new, so smooth and 
so fascinating you’ll prefer it 
to either kind of tobacco 
smoked straight! 


Camels are unique in so many 
other ways that appeal to = 
smokers. They have a remark- Camelsare soldevery- ~~~ 


where in scientifically 


able mildness, but that desirable —sea/ed packages of 20 


cigarettes for 20 cents; 


“pody” is all there! Again, ° fen peckates 1200 


cigarettes) ina glass- 


Camels leave no unpleasant 2¢P4per-coveredcar- 


cigaretty aftertaste, no unpleas- ommend this carton for 


the home or office sup- 


i ! a1 hen youtravel, 
ant cigaretty odor! ag re 


The real way to appreciate — winston-Saiem, N.C. 
Camels best is to compare them 
puff-by-puff with any cigarette 


in the world at any price! 
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‘And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

‘nd as silently stsal away.’?—LONGFELLOW. 


THE STEINWAY PIANO 


TEINWAY CONSTRUCTION has never passed from STEINWAY DI- 
RECTION and STEINWAY OWNERSHIP. The third and fourth gen- 
erations of the STEINWAY FAMILY are actively engaged in the 
making of the STEINWAY PIANO of to-day. STEINWAY IDEALS 

have always been faithfully maintained. 


Never, by any other instrument, has the musical world been so enriched, 
has musical art received such an incentive to development, as in the creatio. 
of this marvellous medium of tonal expression. The steel, the copper, the 
woods, the felts—in short, all the materials entering into its construction— 
have, through all these years, been just as readily available to the manu- 
facturers of other pianos,. but it has remained for STEINWAY GENIUS to 
combine them in such a manaer that the human mind can conceive of no 
tonal beauty more exquisite tl] dn they provide. 





The most talerted and masterful nianist can feel no inspiration so lofty, 
no height of musical thought so sublime, but that he can give unrestrained 
expression of it through the STEINWAY PIANO—the only piano capable of 
the alternate bursts of power and tenderness called for by the works of the 
great composers. 


The very possession of a STEINWAY PIANO sets the seal of supreme 
approval upon the musical taste of its owner. 
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For your home there is no other piano in which you can take such just 
pride or find such keen delight. 


TOUOND 


SoLp ON CONVENIENT PAYMENTS OLD PIANO'$’ TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 
INSPECTION INVITED CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Subway Express Stations at the Door. 
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REPRESENTED BY THE FOREMOST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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